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FOREWORD 


My husband, Frederick Neumann, once remarked that his 
sermons—as should be the case with every minister—were the most 
important part of his work. 

This induced me to collect all the Old Testament sermons I 
could find in his manuscript collection and to have them published 
in three parts of which this is the first. 

I was greatly encouraged in my endeavor by his friends who 
wrote introductions to the different sections and helped me with 
their advice. 

Two of them, Dr. Daniel Day Williams and Dr. James Muilen- 
burg have in the meantime followed him. I want to thank those 
who are still with us, foremost Dr. Ford Lewis Battles, Mr. Denis 
Baly, Dr. Donald Gowan, Dr. Peter L. Berger and Dr. Leo Kohorn 
for their help in the difficult task. 

I dedicate these books not only to the memory of Frederick 
Neumann but also to the known and unknown readers who might 
be strengthened and encouraged by them. 


Epirn NEUMANN 
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INTRODUCTION 


FREDERICK NEUMANN 
(1899-1967) 


The life of Frederick Neumann is a study in juxtapositions: the 
juxtaposition of Jew and Christian, of Plato and Moses, of Husserl 
and Forsyth, of Post World War I Vienna and Post World War 
II New York. But in speaking of his own life, he has more of the 
reticence of a Calvin than of the volubility of a Luther, though 
he was drawn to both Reformers. His pilgrimage is rather to be 
inferred from what he wrote and preached than from what he said 
autiobiographically. In giving to a larger audience his Old Testa- 
ment sermons, his widow, Dr. Edith Neumann has written the 
best of biographies, a biography of an orginal and godly mind. 
Two previous books of Frederick Neumann appeared already: 
Ueber das Lachen und Studien ueber den platonischen Sokrates 
(Martinus Nijhoff, Haag, Holland, 1971) and God’s Fifth Col- 
umnist and Other Essays (Aleph Press, Alec R. Allenson, Naper- 
ville, Illinois, 1972). 

In order that that inner biography may be better read and 
grasped by his readers, however, let us sketch some of the external 
facts. He was born into a cultured, middle class family in Vienna 
in the last year of the nineteenth century. Afforded a good classical 
education, his university career, crowned by a doctorate on Her- 
mann Lotze in 1922, coincided with the defeat of the Central 
Powers, the breakup of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the 
shrinking of Austria to a minor power in world history. Yet Vienna 
continued for a time her cultural and intellectual preeminence. 

While studying at the University of Freiburg in Breisgau under 
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Husserl and Heidegger, Friedrich Neumann read Kierkegaard. As 
he says in Looking Back: 

“The authority I encountered in studying Kierkegaard was one 
that challenged my conscience and in doing so proved to be a 
true and living authority. As to Kierkegaard, he never claimed au- 
thority for himself. He was quite unambiguous in pointing to the 
authority of him whose witness he was: Jesus Christ. So I was 
brought face to face with Jesus Christ who demanded my faith, 
the surrender of my whole being.” (God’s Fifth Columnist, pp. 
12f) 

After many months of struggling the young seeker came to “the 
suffering Christ.” It was in May 1924 that he met Edith Spitzer, 
herself a convert from Judaism, at a tiny group of Plymouth 
Brethren. They were married in 1927. 

Christian missionary service among the Jews in Vienna and in 
Yugoslavia under Swedish, then under British auspices, sharpened 
his skill as Christian apologist. With Anschluss came the Nazi 
occupation of Austria, but the Neumanns found asylum in Britain 
the year before the outbreak of World War II. There he was 
ordained to the British Congregational ministry. From the year 
war was declared to the year Israel became a nation state, Neu- 
mann worked as a missionary in Haifa, Palestine. 

Work with post-war refugees took the Neumanns to New York 
City, where Dr. Neumann accepted the call to the pastorate of 
the Bushwick Avenue Congregational Church in Brooklyn, a 
church in a rapidly changing section of the inner city. He was 
quick to learn a beautiful and direct English style, capable of 
reaching both the most sophisticated and the least learned. His 
mastery of English was mostly self-taught: he started to lea 
pronunciation in 1937 and was able to speak English upon arrival 
in England in 1938. 

One of Frederick Neumann’s young students in Haifa renewed 
years later his friendship with his old teacher in New York. 
Peter Berger, then a well-known sociologist of religion, and a pro- 
fessor at the Hartford Seminary Foundation, brought Dr. Neu- 
mann to my attention in 1960. The year I served as acting dean 
of that institution, we invited him to be a visiting professor of 
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Old Testament. Weekly he made the trip by train from New 
York. In the last year of his life we realized how much physical 
energy that weekly visit cost his ebbing strength. 

He was a teacher who in that brief period at the end of his life 
presented the Old Testament to a select company of students as 
the Hartford Seminary had never before known it to be taught. 
Printed with the sermons on Torah is his introductory lecture on 
the study of the Old Testament. But his influence reached beyond 
his classes. The evening discussions with colleagues, the services 
he led in chapel, and the wisdom he imparted in the faculty room 
or in the library are not forgotten. 

But Dr. Neumann was not only a man of book and pulpit: 
he was also one who enjoyed nature. With his wife he frequented 
the nearby parks in Brooklyn, and in summer made annual pil- 
grimages to national parks. Something of his keen eye for trees 
and streams, for mountain and valley, comes through in his ser- 
mons. He died the 13 May 1967 in New York City. He lives 
still for those who knew him personally. He will live for those who 
read and ponder his sermons. 

A pastor whose preaching extends over many years will come 
back, often repeatedly, to familiar passages of Scripture; and for a 
minister who came to English as a second language, first under 
British, then under American auspices, spelling and style under- 
go inevitable changes. It was deemed best to include sermon 
doublets to illustrate Dr. Neumann’s own development and to 
leave unfinished the orthography of his manuscripts. 


Forp Lewis BATTLES 
1 June 1977 


THE PURPOSE OF OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDIES 


(First of a lecture series at Hartford Theological Seminary 
Foundation (1962) 


- What is it to study? To ask questions and to prepare for asking 
them properly. A proper question is one that expresses serious 
interest in the subject under consideration. What is the differ- 
ence between serious interest and idle curiosity? You are serious 
about your subject of interest if, in asking your question, you 
know for certain that you, the asker, are being asked: This present 
problem must be solved. I am due to making my contribution 
toward it. I am due to taking careful consideration of major offers 
of solution or contribution toward it, past and present. Serious 
interest carries a sense of personal obligation. Learning is an act 
of obedience. To whom do we owe our obedience? The Christian 
answer is: Ultimately, to God alone. The Maker of all things 
and your Maker, in arousing your interest in this subject, has as- 
signed to you a task. Your task calls for surrender and devotion. 
Now, radically understood, everything in life calls for our sur- 
render and devotion. The specific character of theoretical devotion 
consists in detachment. You forget yourself, your personal needs 
and ambitions, money, status, prejudices, likes and dislikes. You 
break away from your ego in the passionate search for truth. 
Your reward will be great. You will live a true human life in 
filling the place adjudged to you among your fellow-creatures. 
The whole cosmos is like a caravan on the move. You have to 
spend your life in the company of stone, plant, animal and your 
fellow man. Can you be truly human without asking those of 
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‘your fellow creatures with whom you are in contact the age-old 
sympathetic questions: What shall I call you? Where do you come 
from? Where do you go? How are you? | 

WHAT? HOW? WHENCE? WHERE? WHY? The last one 
marks the point on which all the questions converge. It aims at 
the interrelatedness of all that is and happens. It expresses your 
quest for personal vicinity to the present object of your study set, 
as it is within the context of all that is and happens. Learning is 
a particular way of drawing near to some of your fellow creatures 
that are now or were at some previous time, however remote, 
members of your caravan. 

You practice your studies as an individual, but never only as an 
individual. We are a fellowship of learners, studying together, 
bound constantly to apply to our mutual co-operation the uni- 
versal divine command: “Love your neighbor as yourself.” 

For we are not only a fellowship of learners. We are primarily 
members of the church of Christ. The Christian fellowship is not 
founded on fellow-feelings. It is founded on the word of God, 
the divine revelation with Jesus Christ as its focus. The object 
of our studies in this course are a number of selected records of 
divine revelation in the Bible. We must treat the records critically. 
By criticism I mean the special application of the general theo- 
retical attitude of detachment to historical documents. Biblical 
criticism does not involve, but rather excludes a condescending, 
patronizing attitude to the texts. In the discharge of our duties as 
learners we must never engage in asserting our petty ego over 
against the material of our study. Our minds, stripped of prejudice, 
pious or impious, we submit to the strict discipline of objectivity, 
analyzing the texts and dissecting them with our questions, com- 
paring the materials to pertinent materials outside the Bible. 

I have used the word, to dissect. One example out of many: 
You all know the story of Jacob’s vision in his dream at Bethel, 
when he saw a ladder set up on the earth the top of which reached 
to heaven. On the ladder the angels of God were ascending and 
descending, and above it stood the Lord himself, addressing Jacob 
with encouraging words of promise: “Behold, I am with you. . . .” 

This story has left an indelible impression on the minds of 
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countless people, young and old. The depth of personal assurance 
in this message, the beauty of the imagery, its suggestive power 
are so great that nobody who has not bent his mind on studying it 
critically will notice the strange ideas about angels which it in- 
corporates. 

Since of old, popular imagination has provided the angels with 
wings. Already in Isaiah’s great vision in the temple the seraphim 
are winged. Not so in Jacob’s dream. If the angels he saw had had 
wings to fly they would not have needed climbing up and down 
the ladder. They have no wings. That shows the high antiquity of 
the tradition which the narrative transmits. It goes back to a time 
when even the gods had to walk. 

Let me briefly show from this instance how the apparently ped- 
antic dissection of an O.T. text can shed light on a difficult and 
controversial place in the Old Testament. Because the angels in 
Jacob’s dream have no wings they depend entirely on the ladder 
for going errands, establishing communication between heaven 
and earth. Jesus says at the close of the first chapter of John’s 
Gospel: “In truth, in very truth I tell you all, you shall see heaven 
wide open, and God’s angels ascending and descending upon the 
Son of Man.” (The New English Bible) 

That is to say: Communication between heaven and earth, God 
and man, depends entirely on the Son of Man. For as Luther 
clearly saw it, Jesus is Jacob’s ladder. 

Biblical criticism is not an optional occupation to you and to me. 
As students of sacred theology we engage in our search because we 
must do it in obedience to the Author of all facts and events who 
has made certain words, facts and events vehicles of his revelation. 
The problems that arouse our questions are not man-made. They 
are posed by God himself. Contradictions in the texts, obscurities, 
moral offenses are the divine spur to call forth our active, con- 
sciencious interest in the means chosen by God to reveal himself 
to us. These means must be treated like any other objects of 
serious study. The end to which they are means, God’s self- 
authenticating communication to us is not an object of detached, 
theoretical investigation. In order to hear God speak to us through 
the ancient documents, we must give ourselves to him with the 
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total surrender of faith. The personal decision of faith and the 
critical analysis of ancient records are two quite different things. 
But they are neither incompatible nor are they unrelated. If a 
man said to me he did not need considering the cumbersome 
and spiritually dangerous or pretentious results of Biblical criticism 
I would let him argue about any exegetical point in the Bible he 
wishes to argue about. If he can argue with the spiritual power of 
a John Bunyan (whose Pilgrims Progress is fraught with argu- 
ments) I will respect him and submit to his further instruction. 
If not, I will take him to task. For a childlike faith can argue. A 
childish faith can not. 

Mere knowledge does not save us. But the word salvation is 
often used in a pretty selfish sense. Has not Christ saved us for 
hallowing our Father’s name? His apostle writes to the Corin- 
thians: “I will pray as I am inspired to pray, but I will also pray 
intelligently. I will sing hymns as I am inspired to sing, But I will 
sing them intelligently too.” (1 Cor. 14:15, New English Bible) 
To worship God intelligently as individuals and as a church is in 
my view the ultimate purpose of theology in all its branches. 

The quest for knowledge is not at all foreign to the narrators 
and writers to whom we owe the Bible. Let me document this 
starting with a highly memorable account in the third chapter of 
Exodus. 

Leading his flock on the western slope of Mt. Horeb Moses 
saw a burning bush that yet was not consumed by the flame. He 
decided to have a look at the marvelous phenomenon: “I will 
turn aside and see this great sight, WHY the bush is not burnt,” 
(2 Mos. 3:3, R.S.V.) he said. That was not idle curiosity. Moses 
sought to know WHY. .. . This present event that seemed to defy 
the ordinary course of events he wanted to place within the con- 
text of ordinary events that would thereby be enriched in sig- 
nificance. For this purpose Moses had to turn aside from the prac- 
tical pursuit of keeping his father-in-law’s flock. He expressed the 
detached open-mindedness of the learner. Moses’ disposition was 
not, of course, that of the later Greeks with their zest for abstract, 
scientific knowledge of the world. His interest was simple and 
human. But it was there. He could have said to himself: “Am I 
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not a shepherd whose business it is to keep the sheep together? 
That burning bush over there may be quite interesting for people 
who have plenty of time on hand. I have not. I cannot go out of 
my way to probe into matters of no practical value. Is there any- 
thing in it for me? No. So it’s none of by business. Let me forget 
it and look after my sheep.” 

What would have happened to the people of Israel if Moses 
had remained intellectually inert? Unless the man had turned 
aside to satisfy his desire to why the burning bush was not con- 
sumed—the Israelites would have stayed on in Egypt as miserable 
slave workers and, sooner or later, become extinct as a commu- 
nity. 

The leader and savior whom God had chosen for them was not 
a pious obscurantist but a human with lively interests. 

I do not contend that those thoughts must have been in express 
form in the mind of the narrator. I contend, however, that they 
are not external reflections alien to the narrative. The fact that 
the incident is told naively, that it could be related in a simple 
manner to call for the hearers sympathetic understanding, proves 
definitely that the narrator and Moses as he understood him were 
not trivial-minded people. It stood to reason that a man will take 
out time in order to find an explanation for a baffling phenom- 
enon. Moses as depicted in this story was not a dull Philistine. 
He went out of his way to have a good look at things that were 
worth his attention. He knew by himself he had to explore them. 
His active open-mindedness was used by God for showing him 
things incomparably greater than the most interesting natural phe- 
nomenon. 

Moses was not a Greek or later scientist, but he had one thing 
in common with the Greeks. He was human. It may be worth 
noticing that the most precise word I know for describing what 
Moses did when he turned aside to see the great sight, is Greek, 
historein, to explore. ' 

There are many more places in the Old Testament where a 
desire for knowledge for its own sake is documented. Let me deal 
with a few of the so-called antiquarian glosses or notices found in 
the historical books of the Old Testament. 
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Here is one from the 13th chapter of the book of Numbers. 
When Moses had sent men to spy out the land of Canaan, “they 
went up into the Negeb, and came to Hebron.” Then follows the 
antiquarian notice which the RSV puts within brackets: “Hebron 
was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt.” 

The story of the spies consists of two strata, yet the message 
of both is clearly moral and spiritual. It depicts Israel’s faithless- 
ness to be used by every generation as a mirror in which to behold 
its own faithlessness. But there is a spiritual message in the his- 
torical notice I read to you. It contains a mere statement of fact. 
The fact was of historical interest to the narrator and his audience 
and it certainly claims our historical interest too. For Zoan is the 
Hebrew rendering of Tanis, identical with Avaris, the capital of 
Egypt during the reign of Asiatic invaders called Hyksos. The 
city was founded around 1720 B.C., centuries before the Exodus. 
Professor Meek in his Hebrew Origins along with other scholars 
presents the view that some Hebrew tribes may have come into 
Egypt with the Hyksos and left when the latter were finally ex- 
pelled. A connection of the much later Exodus under Moses with 
the Hyksos was claimed by the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus 
in the last decades of the first century A.D. In that he was prob- 
ably wrong, but some connection between Hyksos and Hebrews 
in the Patriarchal age is possible. 

We have every reason for being grateful to the inserter of the 
historical gloss. I doubt it, however, that it meant to him and to 
later editors any more than an antiquarian notice. Who was the 
man who first inserted it into the narrative? 

We do not know his name nor do we possess any information 
about him. I believe I have a strong reason for assuming that 
he was a priest. Suppose he was a priest at the sanctuary of 
Hebron, then it becomes quite understandable that he asked him- 
self how old the sanctuary and the city were where he officiated. 
He may have ascertained the date from oral tradition which is 
often quite reliable or perhaps from written records he found in 
the archives of his sanctuary. When he found out he was certain 
that the high antiquity of Hebron would merit the interest of 
the people who worshipped at the sanctuary. 
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The gloss is not a matter of antiquarian gossip. It reveals a 
warm personal interest in the history of a sanctuary that was prob- 
ably founded soon after the city. The statement is theoretical, 
but, at the same time, fraught with gratitude to God for the 
foundation of the sanctuary. 

I have repeatedly used the word, inserter. For how did the 
author of the statement communicate it to the congregation? By 
adding it in his recital of the Exodus narrative during one of the 
feasts held at the sanctuary. For the periodical recital of sacred 
tradition at the sanctuary is, as an increasing number of contem- 
porary scholars hold, the occasion to which we owe most, if not 
all, of the narratives in the Pentateuch. The author of the present 
statement considered it his sacred duty to insert it in the narrative 
handed over to him by generations of predecessors. 

To a genuine interest we owe also the conservation of a few 
lines from an ancient war song in Numbers 21:14f. The context 
is an itinerary of the last period of the wanderings of the Hebrews 
before their entering in the promised land. We read: 


“Waheb in Suphah, 

and the valleys of the Arnon, 

and the slope of the valleys 

that extends to the seat of Ar, 
and leans to the border of Moab.” 


I do not think that this quotation, marked as such, from a lost 
ancient epic, called The Book of the Wars of the Lord can strike 
a devotional note with any of us. The purpose of the quotation 
may have been to satisfy a geographical interest, but the docu- 
ment from which it was taken was religious, since war with the 
primitive Hebrews was a highly religious affair. 

This quotation is soon followed by a very interesting and very 
ancient song. For the itinerary continues: “From there they con- 
tinued to Beer; that is the well of which the Lord said to Moses, 
‘Gather the people together, and I will give them water. Then 
Israel sang this song: 
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‘Spring up, O well!—Sing to it!— 

the well which the princes dug, 

which the nobles of the people delved, 
with the scepter and with their staves.’ ” 


(21:16) 


The content of the song is not related to the lesson of the briefly 
narrated incident. The lesson is one of trust in the Lord who 
gives water to his thirsty people, at a time of drought, so frequent 
in the Middle East. The song itself does not convey a spiritual 
message. The narrator wanted to keep on record an ancient song 
that had impressed itself on his mind. “Where did it originate?” 
he asked himself. His answer was that it may have been sung for 
the first time during the wanderings of the tribes in the territory 
east of the Jordan River. Now what had brought him to this con- 
clusion?—We can see how his mind worked. “Spring up, O well,” 
the song starts. Now well is in Hebrew be’er and Be’er is the 
name of a station in the traditional Exodus itinerary. Hence the 
assumption that the song has been composed at Be’er. Now that 
is not at all an accurate deduction on which one could rely, but 
the reasoning behind it is, in a primitive manner, theoretical. 

Perhaps a further question can be answered from the text. What 
had aroused the author’s interest in the song? My answer must 
remain hypothetical. Are we not sometimes attracted by beautiful 
poetry that employs obscure imagery? It may well be that for this 
reason the narrator remembered the ancient song he had once 
heard chanted many years ago. What had made it stick to his 
mind was not only the lively beauty of the words but no less their 
enigmatic character. For the narrator lived under settled condi- 
tions, centuries after the Exodus, when it was no longer under- 
stood why the princes of nomadic tribes should have used their 
scepters to procure water in the desert. Why of all things use 
scepters, sacred objects, for doing the hard and menial work of 
digging a well? That startled the man and impressed itself on 
his memory. He did not solve the problem, but, at least, made his 
contribution in trying to localize and date the song. 

The song thus preserved provided valuable information on pre- 
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historic Hebrew thought. There are two explanations of the use of 
scepters for digging a well. John Marsh (Inter. Bible, ad loc) 
assumed that the well was dug by the people, then covered, till 
the chief of the tribe opened it ceremoniously by piercing or re- 
moving the cover with his scepter. A modern parallel is the cere- 
monial launching of a ship by a high dignitary or the ground- 
breaking for a public building. 

Another explanation, offered by Scandinavian scholars (Aage 
Bentzon) takes into consideration the original character of the 
scepter as a magic wand. Also in this case there is no real digging. 
The chieftain of the tribe raised his magic wand and pronounced 
a spell, or perhaps the people chanted a spell, whereupon, as the - 
local legend had it, water gushed forth from the arid soil, and the 
present well was formed. 

As the brief story runs now, there is no more magic involved. 
“Gather the people together, and I will give them water,” said the 
Lord to Moses. Similarly, other traditions with a magic back- 
ground are re-interpretated in the historical books. Moses uses his 
staff to perform miracles, not at his own discretion, but in obedi- 
ence to God. The miracles are not his, but Yahwe’s. Their pur- 
pose is not the coercion of the higher powers. They are under- 
stood as signs, means by which the God of Israel manifests his 
power. 

One last documentation of theoretical interest in the Old Testa- 
ment I will take from the Prophets. The famous and often quoted 
statement is from the 16th chapter of the book of Ezekiel, V.3: 
“Thus says the Lord God to Jerusalem: ‘Your origin and your 
birth are of the land of the Canaanites; your father was an Amo- 
tite, and your mother a Hittite.” 

This is a correct historical statement to the effect that the 
original population of Jerusalem was in part Semitic, but not 
Hebrew, in part non-Semitic. The Hebrews were largely Semitic 
but there was no love lost between them and the co-founders of 
Jerusalem, the Amorites. The correct historical statement serves 
the prophet’s purpose of dealing a blow to Israel’s and, as we must 
add, every people’s national pride. The prophecy begins thus: 
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“Again the word of the Lord came to me: Son of man, make 
known to Jerusalem her abomination.” Then follows the state- 
ment quoted before. The beginnings of the capital of Judah were 
already an abomination of rude paganism. Thus the prophet intro- 
duces his following invectives that belong to the strongest-worded 
invectives in the Bible. The uninhibited use of sexual imagery for 
denouncing what to the prophets is the core of sin, treachery, has 
made this chapter unfit for being read in the synagogue service. 
I could not imagine its being read from a Christian pulpit or lec- 
tern either. Nevertheless, its awesome moral seriousness makes it 
deserving of its place in the Holy Scriptures. 

It is not only in this chapter that Ezekiel uses a theoretical 
statement in a passionate prophetic message. The forceful lamen- 
tation over the city of Tyre whose doom the prophet pronounced 
(Ch. 27) and which is used in the dirge over Babylon in the 
18th chapter of Revelation, contains an exhaustive catalogue of all 
the cities, near and far, that traded with Tyre, and of the goods 
exchanged. The prophet could not have composed this long-drawn 
list off-hand; he must have drawn inquiries and made his studies. 
Yet in my view, at least, the large accumulation of factual material 
does not impair the force of the dirge. Ezekiel is usually circum- 
stantial, but that does not make him the pedant he has been 
called. 

I have selected a few places where a genuine theoretical interest 
is easily discernible. What is the difference between this interest 
and the scientific mind that forms part of our Greek inheritance? 

With the Israelites of old the theoretical mind was an undif- 
ferentiated tendency in the soul. They had a sense of detachment, 
but the theoretical attitude was mingled with moral, ecclesiastic, 
playful, aesthetic elements. Science results from a radical separa- 
tion of theory not only from practice but also from any other hu- 
man attitudes and pursuits. The Israelites were hardly in a posi- 
tion to concentrate on particular fields of knowledge, assembling 
the facts and bringing them into a coherent whole. Their observa- 
tions remained isolated and more or less sporadic, that is, as from 
our point of view. Their point of view was different from ours. 
They did not need the systematic assemblage and correlation of 
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facts from many areas of being, each area approached in the spe- 
cific manner it demands. To them any individual observation of- 
fered a glimpse of the whole of being, or, to put it more cautiously, 
of the sum of all that touched and concerned them. For their God 
was active wherever they moved. All things within their environ- 
ment formed a coherent whole as they were under his rule. The 
ancient Babylonians with their great mathematical and astronom- 
ical achievements were not able to form the concept of a universe. 
Their world has aptly been called a multiverse. The Israelites, a 
long time before they conceived of God as the Creator of heaven 
and earth, worshiped and served him as the ruling Lord. This has 
been demonstrated magnificently by the late Ludwig Koehler of - 
Zurich. Their faith in God, the ruling Lord, unified already in the 
early stages of their history, all that happened with them and 
around them in the land of Egypt and later in their own and the 
adjacent countries. 

The Lord God is not the object of theoretical knowledge. 
Science as such does not know of God. It is dedicated to the 
methodical exploration of the world as it presents itself to the 
detached theoretical approach. This approach is a necessity. To 
mix scientific and theological statements is in our historical situa- 
tion tantamount to an act of irreverence. God is treated as if he 
were our fellow creature. We must pursue our studies under the 
iron discipline imposed upon us by the facts themselves and 
nothing else. 

Scientific discipline has borne rich fruit in every field of human 
knowledge. Yet we have had to pay for it with the price of ever 
increasing specialization. In our field, Old Testament studies, no- 
body can master the many disciplines that have contributed to 
the increase of our knowledge and understanding. Here as every- 
where we are in dire need of integration. We have no philosophy 
today that can bring all that is known into a coherent whole. 

The Israelites of old needed no philosophy. Their God, the 
tuling Lord, was himself the supreme integrator of all they knew 
and sought to know. Their primitive world picture tended to be 
and became in the later stages of development all-inclusive. We 
cannot adopt their primitive and crude world picture. But their 
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concept of God can and will, as I hope, lead us in this particular 
field whose study is our present task, to bring all the knowledge 
we acquire under the focal point of faith in Israel’s ruling Lord, 
ultimately revealed as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faith 
does not add to theoretical knowledge. It appropriates it. The 
constant appropriation of knowledge by faith will be our aim and 
lode-star in all we are going to do in this course. 
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SERMONS ON TORAH 


Frederick Neumann, the author of these sermons, was a Chris- 
tian preacher and scholar with extraordinary gifts of mind and 
spirit. His sermons bring us a profound understanding of the . 
biblical faith, and they call us as Christians to practical action in 
meeting the problems of our time. 

The present volume is the first of a series of publications of his 
sermons. Taken together the sermons move through nearly all the 
major books and themes in the Hebrew Bible. In this volume the 
sermons are all based on texts from the Hebrew Torah, the first 
five books of the Hebrew Bible. Further volumes will include the 
sermons on the prophets and the later books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The sermons are the heritage left to us from the lifework 
of a Christian theologian, scholar and preacher who addresses us 
in a way which powerfully asserts the truth of the Gospel message. 

Frederick Neumann was born in Vienna on January 10, 1899. 
He grew up amidst that city’s cultural distinction and sophistica- 
tion. He studied philosophy under Edmund Husserl, Martin Hei- 
degger, and Theodor Gomperz, and took his doctorate from the 
University of Vienna. His heritage was Jewish. He became a Chris- 
tian in adult life under the influence of Kierkegaard, and dedicated 
himself to a life of service in the church. He spent many years in 
evangelistic and service activities especially related to Jewish peo- 
ple. He came to America in 1948 as associate director of the New- 
comers Christian Fellowship, an organization giving service to 
newly arrived refugees in New York. He had been ordained to the 
Christian ministry in the Congregational Church in England, and 
in 1953 was called to the pastorate of the Bushwick Avenue Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn. He remained in this pastorate 
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until the end of his life. During his last years he also served as 
visiting professor of Old Testament at the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation in Connecticut, thus combining his two major con- 
cerns, service as a Christian preacher and pastor, and the scholarly 
interpretation of the Bible. He died on May 13. 1967. He pub- 
lished a few papers in his lifetime; but most of his work was left 
in the form of meticulously written but as yet unpublished papers, 
lectures, and these sermons which are being carefully and lovingly 
prepared for publication by his widow, Edith Spitzer Neumann. 

The sermons tell their own story of how Frederick Neumann 
united his Christian faith, rigorous scholarship and his concern 
for Christian living in the world today. They were written to be 
preached and they were preached to a Christian congregation in 
the midst of the complex and troubled life of a great city. Dr. 
Neumann’s conviction about the responsibility of preaching and 
what it should aim at stands out in all his work. He wanted to 
clarify our understanding of the biblical faith in God and in His 
judging and redeeming grace. His method in these sermons was 
to expound the Hebraic witness to God in the message of the 
Old Testament, and then to interpret the full meaning of this 
faith through the light given in Jesus Christ. Finally, he points to 
the implications of faith for practical living. He deals with the 
question of unselfish living for the neighbor, and of social justice 
as it bears on the separation of class and race. He appreciates the 
joys and tenderness of family love which he portrays without sen- 
timentality, but with deep feeling in the sermon on the mother 
of Moses. Or he turns to the Christian understanding of the Amer- 
ican experience and the promise and peril of the national life. 
The breadth and power of Dr. Neumann’s development of the 
biblical themes is illustrated in the group of no less than four 
Thanksgiving Day sermons in this volume. They all deal with 
the claims of God upon the national life. All are derived from 
texts in Deuteronomy, but no one repeats another. 

The sermons are all based upon Old Testament themes, and 
the great figures, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses and Aaron 
live here again as the real, fallible, struggling human beings through 
whom God was doing his work in history. But the ultimate mes- 
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sage is that of the New Testament. It is in his way of relating the 
two Testaments that Dr. Neumann makes one of his significant 
contributions to Christian thought and preaching. Most of the 
sermons have a New Testament text alongside that from the Old 
Testament, and the ultimate point is always focused. directly or 
implicitly, upon the forgiveness and new life which God offers in 
Jesus Christ. This is the sacrificial life, moving within the orbit of 
the cross, but it is also the hopeful life participating in the power 
of Christ’s resurrection. Sometimes Dr. Neumann develops the 
relation of the Old Testament to the Christian apprehension of 
Christ with a brilliant use of images, and what the scholars call 
typological interpretation. For example, in the important sermon | 
on The Name of God based upon the story of God’s self-revela- 
tion to Moses in Exodus 3:14, Dr. Neumann alerts his hearers 
to the significance of the burning bush, and then in the conclusion 
compares the burning and unconsumed bush to Christ, “for God 
burns indeed with the unquenchable flame of his self-denying, 
self-giving love.” Such interpretation is always kept within the 
bounds of critical judgment. Sometimes Dr. Neumann moves from 
the development of the Old Testament theme to a concluding 
statement of the Christian faith in the universal redemption 
wrought by Christ. Moreover, Dr. Neumann makes a special use 
of the closing prayer. These prayers are an integral part of the 
sermon. In a powerful way they gather up its central point, and 
bring the hearer face to face with the renewal of his faith, and 
his commitment to live the Christian life. Clearly the prayers 
were carefully thought out and they have a telling effect. 

No extensive comment on the content of the sermons is neces- 
sary. Dr. Neumann preached clearly, briefly, and in a straightfor- 
ward style. I may comment however upon one quality of his mind 
which shines through the sermons and which I knew also through 
hours of delightful personal conversation with him about the 
questions of faith. That quality is the combination of rigorous 
intellectual criticism and imaginative human sympathy. It was the 
way Dr. Neumann kept these two elements in a creative tension 
which makes his work in a human sense so interesting and re- 
warding. 


He was a scholar, trained in philosophy and in the disciplines 
essential to biblical study. Ideas delighted him, and historical re- 
search fascinated him. The critical attention given to the sources 
of the texts and the life situations which they reflect was for him 
essential to grasping the biblical message, not a preliminary bow 
to pedantry to be gotten out of the way. Only thus, he believed, 
can we be set free from a wooden literalism, and an unimagina- 
tive hearing of words at the expense of the truth which is really 
being conveyed. I believe therefore it was a wise judgment of the 
editor to include as a prologue to this volume the text of the 
first lecture in introduction to Old Testament studies which Dr. 
Neumann gave to his students in Hartford Seminary. This might 
well be read before the sermons as an exposition of the kind of 
honest approach to the Bible which Dr. Neumann believed is the 
only sound basis for grasping its message. 

Rigorous scholarship can be dry and impersonal, but with Fred- 
erick Neumann it was always tempered with a marvelously free 
imagination which kept him asking questions which stretch beyond 
the obvious. He saw human beings as people groping for the truth 
of life amidst a great mystery, full of both suffering and happi- 
ness. He not only possessed a keen sense of humor but studied 
the religious significance of humor as one of his lifelong interests. 

He delighted in reflecting on the mysteries of creation, the per- 
sistence of conscience, and the sacrificial response to love, but 
speculation finds its answer in faith. For Dr. Neumann, the ul- 
timate questions about human life receive their illumination in 
the Christian story of Creation, Fall, and God’s redemptive action 
in Jesus Christ. 

It would violate the spirit of Frederick Neumann’s work to clas- 
sify his thought according to any scheme of theological types. He 
intended to do nothing but to interpret the biblical faith with all 
the resources of human understanding which are appropriate. He 
did not try to superimpose a creedal structure upon the biblical 
message. No reader however will escape that theme which stands 
out above all others, the sovereign power and redemptive purpose 
of God as the Determiner of Destiny. One thinks most perhaps of 
Paul, Calvin, and Kierkegaard as the Christians whose thought 
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looms up most prominently for Dr. Neumann. To those who ask 
why life is as it is, or what we ought to do, or what we can hope 
for in the face of evil his answer is, “see what God is doing as he 
has made it known in his action toward Israel] and his Word in 
Jesus Christ.” God is the Lord of history, and nothing can finally 
stand in his way. This is the Christian piety which begins and 
ends with God’s prevenient grace, and the assurance of His vic- 
tory. Frederick Neumann powerfully portrayed that faith in these 
sermons. They constitute a treasure of insight and challenge for 
the Christian church for which we can all be grateful. 


DanteL Day WILLIAMS 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 
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Gen. 1.1-2.4 September 16, 1962 
Heb. 11.1-3 


THE CREATION OF THE 
WORLD 


Gen. 1.1: “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” 


The ancient Hebrews held a view of the world that differed 
considerably from ours. The earth was a disk floating in the great 
ocean that surrounded it on every side. Under it was the abode 
of the dead, above it the air. Above the air was the sky, thought 
of as a solid vault. In this vault there were a kind of windows that 
could be shut or opened. Above the firmament were the waters 
of the heavenly ocean, and above the heavenly ocean was the 
abode of God. When God opened the windows in the sky water 
poured down from the heavenly ocean—and then it was raining. 

This is the picture of the world behind the creation account and 
much else in the Old Testament. It seems naive to us, and there 
are also a number of other features in this narrative of which the 
same can be said. We assume that it took 3-5 billion years before 
the world received its present shape. According to Gen. 1 the 
whole affair was settled in no more than six days. 

It also seems strange that God should have created the light on 
the first day, while the sources of light, sun, moon and stars from 
which we receive the light were made on the fourth day, later than 
the plants. The plants themselves are described as originally having 
been generated by the earth: “Let the earth put forth vegeta- 
celos eae 

I have pointed to some incontrovertible facts though most 
readers of the chapter are unaware of them. Why did those fea- 
tures never strike them? One reason, the one that interests us now, 
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is that the world view behind Gen. 1 is not the message of Gen. 1. 
The message of the narrative that inspires and edifies us is rather 
in what the narrator did with the ideas current at his time. 

We read in Heb. 11.3: “By faith we understand that the world 
was created by the word of God, so that what is seen was made 
out of things which do not appear.” 

The message of this chapter is one of faith in the Creator in- 
stead of a lesson in physics, astronomy, geology, etc. The sacred 
author sought to grow and strengthen faith in the great and only 
Maker of this vast edifice. He proclaimed the majesty and good- 
ness of God. 

And the permanent validity of this proclamation does not de- 
pend on changes in the manner we view the world. It abides for 
ever. Therefore, all scientific or rather allegedly scientific attacks 
against the veracity of the creation story are pure nonsense. They 
simply miss the mark. And so did also many Christians who tried 
to reconcile the ancient view of the world to the contemporary 
one. The two cannot be reconciled and the attempt to do it 
serves no purpose of faith. Not to speak of obscurantists who insist 
on the literal reading of the story. The mere fact that a funda- 
mentalist like everybody else must pull a string or otherwise close 
a circuit in order to light his room at night proves him wrong. 
For it presupposes the validity of the scientific world views. 

The creation account in Gen. 1 is not due to a single author. 
It rather incorporates the faith and the wisdom of successive gen- 
erations from the period of Israel’s kings down to the Babylonian 
exile and later. The idea that Moses was the author has no sup- 
port in Scripture and conflicts with what we know about the his- 
tory of Old Testament ideas. 

What was the purpose of this sacred record? Why was it made? 
Why was so much labor invested in its making? These are ques- 
tions we must try to answer in order to arrive at a fresh and 
truly edifying understanding of the record. 

Let me draw your attention to one feature in the narrative 
whose study will greatly help us in our present endeavor. 

I am referring to the many stereotyped sentences and clauses 
in this chapter. There are three sets of such repetitions: 
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- First the rendering of God’s creative command and of its instant 
execution: “And God said, ‘Let there be light,’ and there was 
light.” Or: “Let the earth bring forth living creatures. . . .” “And 
it was so,” occurs six times in the chapter. 

Second, we are not only told that it was so . . . as God had 
ordered it. We are also repeatedly told that what God had created 
was acknowledged by him as being in accordance with his will. 
The statement: “And God saw that it was good” occurs seven 
times in the narrative. To it can be added the final expression of 
divine approval when he had finished his work of creation: “And 
God saw everything that he had made, and behold, it was very 
good.” 

A third series of repeated formulas is represented by the state- 
ments that follow the description of every day’s work: “And there 
was evening, and there was morning, one day,” again “a second 
day” and so on up to the sixth day. 

No doubt the character of all those repetitions is one of grave 
solemnity. Can that lead us to some conclusion as to the par- 
ticular spiritual climate in which the record grew? 

I believe it can. There is no doubt among unprejudiced students 
that this narrative was produced by priests. For this staid, dig- 
nified, precise, even circumstantial language is characteristic of the 
priestly tradition in the Old Testament. 

This in mind we can turn again to our question concerning the 
purpose of the narrative under review. Here, different opinions 
have been held. Formerly, it was assumed that the record was 
written by priestly thinkers and scholars in order to account for 
the origin of the world. It was considered an answer to the ques- 
tion how all things came into being. 

Now this question embodies a legitimate human interest, but 
I believe that it held only a subordinate position in the mind of 
the priestly narrators. We must not take a bookish view of the 
record. Before this chapter was committed to writing its contents 
were transmitted orally from one generation to the next. They are 
recitals made in public. On what occasions? 

Well, what did the Old Testament priests do? One of their 
essential functions was to lead the people in the worship of God. 
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Gen. 1 is not a chapter in a book, it is a liturgy, a rite used in 
public worship at the temple of Jerusalem. 

And now we can understand the trio character of the three 
sets of repetitions to which I drew your attention. The solemnity 
and dignified beauty of the statements is called for by the setting 
of worship services. 

“And it was so... .” “And God saw . . . that it was good.” 
“And there was evening and there was morning.” 

There is melody in these sentences. The successive divine acts 
of creation were recited by a priest, to which other priests or per- 
haps the whole congregation responded with their repeated re- 
frains. 

The whole is what we call a piece of antiphonal chanting and 
a masterpiece at that. Gen. 1 is part of Holy Scripture not because 
it taught that the world was made in six days but rather because © 
it led God’s priestly people, Israel, to give praise to him who had 
created it and the whole world. For the praise of God as embodied 
in this liturgy is offered not only in behalf of the priests, nor only 
in behalf of the people. It is offered on behalf of the whole created 
world. It is God the Creator to whom all created beings, “kings 
of the earth, and all people, young men and maidens, old men 
and children, beasts and all cattle, mountains and all hills, fruitful 
trees, fire and hail, snow and vapor’ entirely owe themselves, and 
it is Israel’s blessed task to give him thanks for its own and vicari- 
ously for the whole world’s creation. For God is good, and it is 
good to give praise to him who is good. 

And this is our privilege too, the church of Christ being the 
Israel under the new covenant. But can we live up to it? Can we 
honestly and heartily worship and praise God for our own and the 
whole world’s creation? Are we firmly convinced that to be is 
better than not to be—for ourselves, each one, for all the others, 
for everything God made? 

The Israelites of old were. Why? Because their faith rested on 
God’s covenant of love he had made with them. They knew of the 
goodness of their covenant God who was the Creator of the whole 
world of being. 

We Christians should hold a still more radical knowledge of the 
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Creator’s goodness, for we have got to answer the radical personal 
question: “Am I worth being?” If my conscience struck with a 
sense of sin answers, no, how then could I thank God for my 
creation? 

The answer is, “Through Jesus Christ our Lord.” With his sacri- 
fice the Lord Jesus has reconciled us to God. He has reconciled 
the whole world to God. He has given us the power of a new 
life, that is worth living, true, blest, eternal. This reveals God’s 
loving mercy toward us and toward all creatures he has made. 

It is only from the center of the Christian faith that we can 
with joyful hearts follow the lead of the ancient Hebrew priests 
in giving glory to God, our and the whole world’s Creator. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our crucifiied and risen Lord who art ever with us, clean we 
ask thee our hearts and pour thy love into them, that with a 
living knowledge we may know why to worship our Creator, Pro- 
vider and Redeemer. And may the text we have studied become to 
all of us a strong incentive to the service of truth in praising thee 
and the Father and the Holy Spirit now and for ever. Amen. 


Gen. 1-2.4 September 23, 1962 
2 Cor. 4.1-6 


THE TRUTH OF THE CREATION 
NARRATIVE 


Gen. 1: “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” 


In my sermon a week ago I endeavored to show that the account 
of the creation of the world in the first chapter of the Bible was 
not composed to teach us physics, geology, botany, zoology or the 
pre-history of the human race. Its purpose is to arouse and quicken 
faith in him to whom we along with the whole world are indebted 
for our very being and who claims and cherishes us as his own 
possession. 

We cannot and must not expect the sacred record to present 
us with a scientific view of the world. The universe as it is today 
was not made in six days. It took 3-5 billion years before the world 
reached its present state. 

The earth was not made earlier than the sun. Light could not 
have existed before sun, moon and stars existed. Nevertheless, with 
those and some more scientific impossibilities in the narrative, I 
believe that the first chapter of Genesis will be read and heard 
as a divine message so long as the world lasts. For the word of 
God stands for ever. 

This calls for further elucidation. Let me, therefore, now make 
two statements to show the radical difference between a confession 
of faith and a piece of factual information. 

First statement: “Today is the 23rd of September, 1962.” 

Second statement: “In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” 

None of you will doubt that both statements are true, yet, at 
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the same time you all feel that they are on quite different levels. 
To make this crystal-clear let me now ask for the reasons we have 
for making either statement. 

First statement: Today is the 23rd of September, 1962. Do you 
doubt the accuracy of my statement? You might, for instance, in 
remembering that your minister is notoriously absentminded. 
“Maybe he has mixed up the date.” 

So you will have to check for yourself. What will you do? 
I guess it is not necessary for the present purpose to consult text 
books on chronometry. Just go to a newspaper stand and ask for 
a copy of today’s paper. You will see it bears the date of Sunday, 
September 23rd. Does that persuade you? 

Not quite. May be the man sold you a back copy. All right, go 
there again and have a look at the other newspapers the fellow - 
sells. You notice that they all bear the date of September 23rd. 
Could they all be back copies? It is highly improbable. 

It is true, we New Yorkers are a very patient sort of people. 
Like lambs we have put up with crime and corruption for years. 
Nevertheless, I dare say that any newspaper vendor who sold his 
patrons back copies would go out of business within a few hours. 

So you may be assured that my statement was correct. Today is 
indeed the 231d of September, 1962. 

Now to the second statement: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” How do you know? You cannot have 
got it from your newspaper. Nor can any intelligent person be sat- 
isfied with the assertion that it must be so because the minister 
said it. I betray no secret in admitting that ministers have far 
too often said things that do not bear close scrutiny. 

Whether it is your minister or your neighbor next door or the 
President of the United States—a statement about God cannot 
rest on human authority. It rests on divine revelation. 

Now the truth that God created heaven and earth comes to us 
through the people of Israel. It was not, however, received by them 
as an independent truth apart from other divine revelations. It 
was placed in a larger context. 

God had primarily revealed himself to them through the impact 
on their conscience of his mighty deeds in history. He had saved 
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them from slavery and cruel oppression in bringing them out of 
Egypt. 

He had given them a good land and saved them from foreign 
invaders, stronger than they. He had judged his people for their 
treachery and misdeeds but mercifully come to their help when 
in their misery they confessed their sins and appealed to his for- 
giving mercy. With his actions as interpreted to them by Moses 
and his subsequent witnesses the Lord God had displayed his 
irresistible power over them, over the other nations, over the 
forces of nature. He was supreme, both morally, the holy God 
and physically, the almighty God. No limits could be set to his 
power both inwardly over the conscience and outwardly over all 
that was and happened. So Israel was led to understand that the 
Lord’s absolute supremacy extended to the root of all being. 
Nature and history were not strictly separated. 

If their God was the Lord in an absolute sense, then, his lord- 
ship was not over a world which he had at some former time 
found already in existence or which he had once taken over from 
somebody else. No, all that was and is owes its being entirely to 
him who deserves our constant praise. For whatever he did and 
does and will do is good. 

You will have noticed that this is not a self-evident truth. In 
order to see God work both in history and nature one has to have 
faith in him. Only by faith do we perceive that God has created 
the whole world out of nothing. 

And this faith is not an intellectual assent given to a factual 
statement like the one that today is the 23rd of September. It is 
a personal surrender to God that issues in trust, obedience, grati- 
tude and praise for him and in love and kindness for all one’s 
fellow creatures. Faith can never be produced by external evidence 
or mere reasoning. It requires a decision of giving oneself to him 
who claims our faith. No such decision is demanded of any one 
who accepts the correct statement that today is the 23rd of Sep- 
tember. That is certainly important and relevant but leaves your 
heart cold. It does not call for your wholesale commitment to the 
23rd of September. It touches only upon the periphery of your 
personality. 
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But I am not yet through with the statement that today is the 
23rd of September. For this trivial sentence can be made into 
a true testimony of faith with the addition of a few words. Of 
course, this holds only if we really mean what we say in now 
making the assertion: Today is the 23rd of September in the year 
of our Lord, 1962. 

Again, if we mean what we say, we confess that 1962 years ago 
this world became radically different from what it had been before. 

For he who was born 1962 years ago made all things new. He 
defeated the powers of evil, he made sinners acceptable to God; 
he gave those sinners who had faith in him a new heart and a new 
hope not only for themselves but also for the final eternal redemp- 
tion of all discord, strife and suffering. It is he whose sacrifice 
on the Cross made this ocean of blood and lies which we call 
history into the unfolding of a divine purpose. It is he whose 
resurrection from death exhibits the holy almighty power through 
which this world was created and the blessed purpose for which 
it was created. 

Today is the 23rd of September in the year of our Lord, 1962. 

You may be surprised if I now assure you that this true con- 
fession of faith nevertheless represents an inaccurate statement if 
it is examined by the objective, scientific standards at our disposal. 
As a matter of fact Jesus was not born 1962 years ago. For since 
his birth two reforms of the calendar had to be made. The solar 
year does not precisely consist of 365 days. Jesus was born 6 to 7 
years before the beginning of the Christian era. The statement 
that today is the 23rd of September in the year of our Lord 1962 is 
wrong if considered as a communication of bare facts though it 
remains perfectly true as a confession of the true faith. 

You might say what does it matter if it involves a factual error? 
We know what we mean by it. 

Quite right. But then, you will also have to say: What does it 
matter that the narrator of Gen. 1 thought of the sky as a solid 
dome on which sun, moon and stars were fixed and that there 
were windows in it through which the rain poured down from the 
heavenly ocean so often as God opened them? In either case, the 
truth of the confession of faith and of the message it communi- 
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cates remains untouched by the faults we find in the same state- 
ment when being reduced to their mere factual components. God 
can and often did reveal himself through the more or less errone- 
ous, primitive ideas of his messengers. 

And this is quite like him. Or do you presume that our loving 
Father has said to himself, say some 3000 years ago: 

“Well, I guess, it’s time to reveal it to my people that I am the 
Creator of the world. On the other hand, how could I do it at this 
juncture considering that these folks have such imperfect ideas 
about the makeup of the world. No, let me rather wait 3000 years 
or so until their science will have grown more accurate.” 

God communicated his truth to his people in a language they 
could understand and that will be understood till the last day. 

And he did not add some information to improve their world 
picture. He refrained from instructing them about atoms, gravity, 
relativity and so on. 

Not that atoms, gravity and relativity should be taken less seri- 
ously. The pursuit of knowledge is planted in our hearts by our 
Creator. But our Creator does not encourage laziness. He reveals 
to us only what we could never know without his revelation. The 
rest he leaves to us considering that he has made the world in 
such a way as to provoke our astonished eager questions as to its 
nature and origin. But there are things that are more crucial than 
the answering of our questions. Therefore, whether we know much 
or little, let us all have faith in and give thanks to him who from 
sheer goodness made the whole world out of nothing, to lead it 
to eternal perfection through the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, our Savior and the Redeemer of all. 


LET US PRAY: 


We thank thee, our crucified and risen Savior, for having re- 
vealed to us through thy apostles that from the same heart that 
bled for us on the Cross came the words that in the beginning 
created heaven and earth. Amen. 
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Gen. 1.26-2.3 September 30, 1962 
Lev. 23.1-3 
Heb, 4.9 


. THE REST OF GOD 


Gen. 2.3: “So God blessed the seventh day and hal- 
lowed it, because on it God rested from all his work 
which he had done in creation.” 


The rest of God on the seventh day is underlined by the present 
record in a remarkable manner. In the preceding narrative the close 
of every one of the six days of creation is marked by the state- 
ments: “And there was evening and there was morning, one day.” 
“And there was ...” etc. 

No such statement is found in reference to the seventh day. The 
divine Sabbath is a day without end. The rest of God goes on for 
all eternity. 

Quite naturally, that arouses some questions. Why does God 
have to rest? Is he a man to get weary from his toilings? 

I need not tell you that the Bible teaches the contrary. Take 
only one out of many instances: “Have you not known? Have you 
not heard? The Lord is the everlasting God, the Creator of the 
ends of the earth. He does not faint or grow weary.” (Isaiah 40.28) 

Or has God after he made the world withdrawn from it, leaving 
it to itself? Let me quote two strong testimonies to the contrary: 
The first: Ps. 121.4: “Behold, he who keeps Israel will neither 
slumber nor sleep.” The other is from the mouth of Jesus as 
recorded in Mt. 10.29: “Are not two sparrows sold for a penny? 
And not one of them will fall to the ground without your Father's 
will.” Your Father cares for all the world all the time. 

What then does the eternal rest of God mean? A closer study 
of the record might lead us to an understanding of the creation 
story that shall not only instruct but chiefly edify us. 
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It is not difficult to observe that every one of God’s successive 
works as recorded in Gen. 1 is greater than the one that preceded 
it. Light made on the first day is on a higher level than the pre- 
ceding primordial darkness. The dry land is better than a land 
still covered by the chaotic ocean. The earth clothed with all 
kinds of vegetation attests the goodness of God far better than a 
barren earth, 

When later God filled the waters with fishes and the air with 
birds he blessed the creatures he had made. We do not read 
that he had previously blessed the plants or sun, moon and stars. 
Animal life belongs to a higher order of being than what had 
been created before. 

Finally, when man is made on the sixth day he receives a 
stronger blessing than did all the animals. To him the rule over 
the whole earth is given. Man is the highest of all terrestrial 
creatures, made in God’s image and after his likeness. 

We are thus presented with an upward thrust as the creation 
story proceeds from the lower to the higher creatures till with the 
creation of man the summit is reached. We therefore understand 
that while God had acknowledged his previous works in seeing that 
every one of them was good, it was only after the creation of man 
that he “saw everything that he had made and behold, it was” not 
only good but “very good.” 

Therefore, it would seem quite appropriate that with the making 

of man the creation account should come to an end. Indeed, the 
first chapter of Genesis closes with the statement that immediately 
follows the one I have just quoted: “And there was evening and 
there was morning, a sixth day.” 
_ As a matter of fact this sentence does not mark the end of the 
continuous narrative under consideration. Our division of the Bible 
into chapters and verses is not original. It dates from the Middle 
Ages. The priestly account of the creation of the world does not 
stop at the close of the first chapter. It runs on to the end of the 
4th verse in the second chapter. Only at this point starts another 
story, the one of paradise and fall. 

The account in Ch. 2 of God’s rest on the 7th day and of his 
hallowing this day is intrinsically part of the account of creation 
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that precedes it. Actually, it is even more than that. Only with 
the rest of God has the creation reached its goal. The thrust of 
the narrative leads beyond the creation of man to the divine rest 
and the sanctification of the Sabbath. 

What is the message that this fact is intended to communicate 
to us? The answer is supplied by the 4th Commandment: “Re- 
member the sabbath day to keep it holy.” What does it mean to 
keep the sabbath holy? To separate it from all the other days of 
the week. How is this separation to be effected? 

By the cessation of work as emphasized in the comment that 
followed the commandment and that refers to the creation story 
in Gen. 1: “For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that is in them, and rested the seventh day; therefore 
the Lord blessed the sabbath day and hallowed it.” 

But the mere cessation of work does not exhaust the meaning 
of the 5th command. Otherwise, a man might presume that to 
keep the sabbath holy in a most consistent and radical manner 
is in not rising in the morning but staying in bed and remaining 
asleep throughout the day. 

As a matter of fact we have clear testimonies in the Old Testa- 
ment that show us what the hallowing of the sabbath positively 
means. 

We read in Lev. 23:1-3: “The Lord said to Moses, ‘Say to the 
people of Israel, The appointed feasts of the Lord which you shall 
proclaim as holy convocations are these. Six days shall work be 
done; but on the seventh day is a sabbath of solemn rest, a holy 
convocation.” 

What is a holy convocation? A gathering of the people for a serv- 
ice of divine worship. And here is the clue for the understanding 
of the whole creation narrative. It was composed by priests for 
recital during worship services held on every sabbath. And the 
purpose of the recitals consisted in leading the people in the praise 
of God, their and the whole world’s Creator. 

‘Previously, I explained the meaning of three sets of repetitions 
in Gen. 1: 

“And it was so... .” “And God saw, and behold it was good.” 
“And there was evening and there was morning, one day,” etc, 
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These stereotypes represent responses by a choir or by the whole 
congregation to the priest’s recital of God’s great acts of creation 
on every one of the six days. They can be compared to our respon- 
sive readings with the only difference that they were not read but 
chanted, as we call it, antiphonally. 

The creation story before us is a liturgy. The main features 
exhibited by the created world were presented in orderly fashion 
with the purpose of giving praise to the goodness and power of 
God to whom all that is owes itself entirely. 

Only now are we in a position to answer in a disciplined manner 
the question raised: What is the rest of God? What did the sacred 
narrator mean by the statement that God rested on the seventh day 
and by the implied statement that there is no end to his rest? 

I said, in a disciplined manner. The whole context is one of 
worship to which everything in the account must be strictly related. 
Therefore, my answer to the question before us is this: Although 
the Lord God is always busy constantly upholding the world he 
has made, bestowing his care on all his creatures and particularly 
defending, protecting, blessing, training and perfecting those who 
have faith in him—he has always plenty of time for accepting the 
worship of his people, He does listen to our prayers of thanks- 
giving, praise, adoration, confession, petition, intercession as they 
are offered to him whenever we gather in his name. In worship- 
ping him, we do not address a void. He is present, he listens, he 
knows and owns us. 

Whenever we gather for public worship we continue the spiritual 
work of the men of God of old who composed the creation story. 
We give him glory and honor for that everything he had made and 
is still making is very good. Thus, we enter into personal commun- 
ion with him and with one another. In acknowledging his love we 
enjoy his love. In adoring our Creator we know why we have been 
made, each one for himself and all for one another. Our responsive 
love for God and for all our fellow worshippers is thus established 
and confirmed. And since love is the beginning and the end of 
all God’s ways one can state quite soberly that common worship 
offered to God in spirit and truth forms an anticipation already 
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here and now of the eternal Sabbath he has prepared for all who 
love him. 

This I take for the central message of the ancient creation story 
which means, at the same time, understanding it as a prophecy 
fulfilled in Christ. For only through him who has cleansed us 
from our sins and granted us his Spirit can we approach our 
Father with clean lips and a pure heart and with the jubilant con- 
viction that we are his and he is ours. And as he is ours and we 
are his we are one another’s for ever. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our loving, almighty Father, although we are a tiny church that 
struggles hard for its existence, we do thank thee as we must 
that thou hast brought us together for thy praise. For whether 
small or large, we have our life in worshipping and glorifying thee. 
And though it is only a weak start we know from thy word that 
what was begun in weakness here and now will be perfected in 
unending praise on the day of eternity. Through Jesus Christ with- 
out whom we could not truly thank and adore thee. Amen. 
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Gen. 2, 4B-25 March 10, 1957 
Mt. 22, 34-40 


THE PARADISE 


Gen. 2,8: “And the Lord God planted a garden in 
Eden, . . . and there he put man whom he had 
formed.” 


In the beginning of the Paradise story it is stated that “the 
Lord God formed man of dust from the ground.” Later in the 
same chapter we read that God formed also the animals out of the 
ground. Man and animal consist of the same matter. What is 
then the difference between them? We read that when God had 
made the human body “he breathed into the nostrils the breath 
of life.” God put something of himself into man as he did not 
with the animals. Man alone is made “in the image of God,” to 
use the theological language in the first chapter of Genesis. 

God is throughout a free and moral person. Man is made a 
moral person on top of an animal. His body and his mind are 
animal, yet he is nearer to God than any animal could be. For of 
man a moral decision is required. He is gifted with a conscience, 
each one a bearer of personal responsibility. He thus runs a most 
serious risk which no other creature runs, the risk of freedom. 
Through his proper use of freedom man is called to enter fellow- 
ship with God. Nobody is born in fellowship with God. By nature 
man is flesh like the beasts. Only in virtue of a free personal deci- 
sion can he enter personal relationship with his Maker. 

When the first man was created, that momentous decision lay 
still ahead of him. God had endowed him with the capability for 
decision; the decision itself he would have to take when he was 
fit for it. Now the stage of human development before one is fit 
to take a far-reaching, serious decision we call childhood. The 
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Paradise story describes in pictorial terms the childhood of the 
human race. 

Man entered the world as a child but not as an exposed child. 
The goodness of his Creator took care of him in every respect, 
not only as to his protection and material sustenance, but no less 
with regards to his spiritual development. 

God did everything for him to prepare him for the decision 
ahead, yet without impairing his freedom. He gradually awakened 
his slumbering faculties, leading him to exercise them properly 
yet he did not force man in the right direction. Now a loving 
methodical care that without prejudicing freedom aims at arousing 
the heart and mind to the right use of freedom, we call education. 
The second chapter of Genesis describes the divine education of 
the human race during the stage of its childhood. It does it in 
a childlike language, most congenial to the subject treated. The 
ideas used are such as could be grasped by every child and would 
appeal to every child. 

It was in the garden of Eden, the land of delight. On a high 
plateau stood all kinds of lovely trees the fruits of which offered 
themselves gladly to the sweet enjoyment of eye and palate. 
Through the garden ran a river affording fertile growth. After the 
river had reached the vast plain down below it parted into four 
mighty branches. One of them far away on the horizon where it 
flowed into a mist of air, was surrounded with clouds of dazzling 
brilliancy—sparks of glittering gold and precious stones in the 
marvelous shine of the Oriental morning sun. 

“And God saw everything that he had made, and behold, it was 
very good.” That was the melody which sounded in first man’s 
heart when he was playing his games in the dreamworld of fairy 
land. It is the same melody that still today accompanies every hu- 
man play, child’s or adult’s, that is kept pure from sinful con- 
tamination. All play is an imaginative anticipation of a victory, a 
harmony after victory for which we are made but which we have 
not yet attained. Adam’s Maker and Teacher wanted his child 
to grow. In order to bring him nearer to the perfection of which 
Adam was only dreaming, God took a number of steps that spread 
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over a much longer period of time than a hasty reading of the 
narrative might suggest. 

First he put him to work. “The Lord God took the man and 
put him in the garden of Eden to till it and keep it.” Not even 
the Paradise trees would go on bearing delicious fruit unless some- 
body dug the ground around them. And without assiduous weed- 
ing the garden of Eden would soon have resembled a jungle. Man 
had to learn that not all of life is leisure. While he was still living 
in dreamland, reality began to make itself felt. He was given to 
understand that in order to live one must exert oneself, drudging, 
toiling, giving up self. The seriousness of imperative work is the 
first Divine reminder of the higher and greater seriousness of our 
spiritual calling. 

Both, play and work, are beneficial in themselves yet ultimately 
profit us little unless they are practiced in fellowship with God. 
To his fellowship the Lord God directed Adam with the most 
crucial of his educational steps. Or would you ever assume that 
our loving Father brought up the first man without granting the 
greatest and most indispensable of all educational benefits, religious 
instruction? The narrative shows clearly how God instructed Adam 
in the faith: “And the Lord commanded the man, saying, ‘You 
may freely eat of every tree in the garden; but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil you shall not eat, for in the day you 
shall eat of it you shall die.” 

This is a commandment, a direct appeal to man’s responsibility. 
Without the Divine commandment our sense of responsibility 
remains still lying in slumber. God with his word awakens and 
quickens the conscience. Now that the commandment is spoken, 
life becomes really serious. 

A Divine commandment must never be confused with a human 
legal injunction. He who reads this commandment as a warning 
against trespassing, fortified with a frightening sanction, has en- 
tirely missed its meaning and personal message. God did not say 
to Adam: “Keep off under penalty of death!” The moral obliga- 
tion under which Adam was placed flowed right out of the heart 
of a loving, gracious Father. 

The commandment starts with a kind of cordial invitation. God 
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encourages the man, freely to eat and relish the many and various 
fruits of the garden. Thus he reveals himself as the liberal Giver 
of all good gifts. His revealed goodness calls for Adam’s response. 
It must evoke in him a warm desire of returning to God the love 
due to him. How should he express his love? What could he 
offer God? God told him: “In the midst of the garden is a tree, 
called the tree of the knowledge of everything, the power over 
everything. If you really love me you will abstain from its fruits. 
It’s not a hard task I impose upon you. Your appetite will be 
abundantly satisfied by the other trees. What I want you to render 
me is the sacrifice of your heart. With your little deed of obedience 
you will prove that I really matter to you.” 

“And listen, Adam, the time has now come to call you out of 
your childhood. The wonderful felicity of which you have been 
dreaming all the time must really become your own. Yet I do not 
wish to thrust it on you from outside, it must be of your own 
free choosing. Let me therefore tell you bluntly what you have 
at stake. If you prove with your obedience that you have given 
me your heart you and I will be friends, and all will be well. If 
you disobey and eat, the beautiful harmony of your dreams will be 
exploded. The sun will set and darkness cover your shivering mind. 
You will have to go without me, living a shadowy life that is not 
worth the name: “In the day that you eat of it you shall die.” 

While the man was given time to ponder over the Divine com- 
mandment, the Lord proceeded with his instruction. For in order 
to make man mature for moral decision his humanity had to be 
developed further. We read: “Out of the ground the Lord God 
formed every beast of the field and every bird of the air and 
brought them to the man to see what he would call them; and 
whatever the man called every living creature, that was his name.” 

To know a thing means for man to create it anew in his mind. 
God made all the animals out of the ground, then waited for the 
man to give each one the name that fitted it. To the ancients the 
name of a thing meant its essence put into a word. Therefore the 
names Adam gave the animals were not mere sounds without a 
meaning of their own like dog or cat. They must have been truly 
descriptive like f.i. redbreast, grasshopper, bumble bee. Thus while 
God was watching, man learned to exercise his creative freedom of 
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intellectual search. He grew in understanding the wonders of 
creation. 

At that time, Adam made a very important discovery far pro- 
founder than intellectual, and one God wanted him to make for 
himself. In studying and naming the animals, he saw that while 
he understood them all none of them was able to understand him. 
What the Lord God had previously said to himself Adam now 
grasped with his heart. “It is not good that the man should be 
alone.” For a man is a social being, made for fellowship with God 
and with one another. 

When Adam realized his need for “a helper fit for him,” “the 
Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon him . . . and while he 
slept took one of his ribs .. . and made it into a woman.” This is 
a profound spiritual interpretation of the origin of human society 
and its permanent foundation, the family. And since from this 
family all families on earth have sprung it follows that we people 
are not only made of this same stuff: We are all made out of one 
and the same ancestor’s bone. It is not the mere material, it’s the 
same life substance we all share, bound together with indestructi- 
ble, utterly mysterious primeval bonds. The picture of the man’s 
rib used for the creation of the woman proves wonderfully fit for 
confronting us with the mysterious unity of the human race. 

Our sense of mystery is also claimed by the deep sleep the Lord 
God let fall upon the man while he was making the woman. Adam 
was prevented from observing what the Lord God was doing. The 
profoundest truth about the relation of man and woman is that 
it is shrouded in mystery. It can only be kept pure, noble and 
beautiful if our sense of mystery respects the unfathomable Divine 
order that is today called by the trite and shallow biological name 
of sex. 

When the Lord God brought the woman to him the man spoke 
or rather sang what must be understood as the first love poem: 
“This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh; she shall 
be called Wo-man, because she was taken out of Man.” 

If the man so loved the woman God had made for him, how 
much more should he not love his and her Maker and Benefac- 
tor? In the school of holy matrimony the man and his wife were 
further prepared for realizing that the freedom to which God 
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called them was not the willful expression of reckless selfishness. 
The proper use of freedom is sacrificial. 

The married state is founded on an absolute, untransferable 
mutual obligation of fidelity. “Therefore a man leaves his father 
and mother and cleaves to his wife, and they become one flesh.” 
These two and no others. One husband—and no other all over 
the world. One wife—and no other all over the world. The vision 
of the first married couple living on a still unpopulated earth—is 
the permanent model and inspiration of every marriage, concluded 
and consummated according to the will of God. A marriage where 
the two have become one in true mutual faithfulness keeps the 
conscience in spotless purity and vigorous health. “And the man 
and his wife were both naked and they were not ashamed.” 

The loyalty with which the innocent man and his innocent wife 
clung to one another served them as a Divinely administered ob- 
ject-lesson to prepare their hearts and conscience for a still higher 
loyalty that would lay claim to the very roots of their being. Will 
they in the coming hour of testing prove faithful to God? Will 
they respect him? Will they obey his word? Will they surrender 
themselves to him with an innermost decision of faith? Will they 
love and serve God? 

That would soon exclusively depend on themselves. For the Lord 
God is a perfect educator. When he places his beloved pupils be- 
fore a moral alternative he has done literally everything to lead 
them to the good choice. 


LET US PRAY: 


We thank thee, Father, for the sacrifice of thy Son without 
which we could do nothing but despair. For through his bitter 
sufferings on the Cross and glorious resurrection in power the 
gate of the lost Paradise has been opened and the vigor of a new 
innocence and purity offered to us sinners. Forgive us who have 
made so little of our redemption. And grant us, we beseech thee, 
happily to love thee, trustingly to obey thee and faithfully to 
serve thee in this life and in the life to come. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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join ee March 17, 1957 
ohn 12, 


THE FALL 


Gen. 3, 17. “You have eaten of the tree of which I 
commanded you, ‘You shall not eat of it’” 


A divine commandment is a means of revelation by which we 
are told how to love God. “If you love me” says Jesus, “you WILL 
KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS.” And “He who has my com- 
mandments and keeps them, he it is who loves me.” (John 14. 
15,21) 

There is no love for God without trust and loyalty, reverence 
and surrender. What must be surrendered is always the whole 
man, the heart’s attitude and the action in which it expresses it- 
self. Whether a particular action appears important or insignifi- 
cant does not matter. 

Not to eat of a single tree where there are plenty of trees around, 
that offer a delicious variety of fruit—seems a very easy and almost 
trivial expression of obedience. Yet just with its insistence on 
that one trivial avoidance the Paradise story magnificently reveals 
that it is not the abstention as such that matters but the surrender 
of the whole man of which it is the required token. 

After Adam had received the Divine commandment and com- 
municated it to his wife a period of time passed during which the 
two did not eat of the forbidden tree. They remained innocent, 
but mere innocence is not yet loving surrender; only tested in- 
nocence is. The man and his wife were pure, perfect master-works 
of Creation, completely free from evil. The Lord God, however, 
wanted them not only to be free from evil but to conquer it. They 
should become mature, and there is no maturity without moral 
decision. And there is no decision without a moral alternative. In 
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order to be provided with a real alternative the man and his wife, 
after they had listened to the true and loving voice of God had 
to be exposed to the power of deceit. They could only choose good 
and reject evil if they were tempted. For God is incomprehensibly 
fair in every direction. The possibility of the fall is grounded 
in his mysterious and most adorable fairness that requires falsehood 
and evil not to be left out of the picture but to enter it in order 
to be reproved and defeated, then rightly be thrown out. The 
much debated question about the origin of evil is wrongly posed. 
In the wisdom of God and from his respect for his foremost crea- 
ture, man, evil must claim its title to exist so long as it is not 
morally overcome. 

The story of the first temptation is like the whole Paradise story, 
figurative. Throughout the Bible we must distinguish between the 
Divinely revealed message and the human form in which it neces- 
sarily appears. The Divine message of Gen. 3 is a radical call to 
repentance, issued to every human conscience, for it deals with 
the root and essence of our sin. The form in which it appears is 
that of an unsurpassed masterpiece of story-telling. 

The greatest story teller in recent times, Robert Louis Steven- 
son once wrote that it was impossible to set a story going without 
a villain. Who is the villain in the Paradise story? 

We would say, the devil. That may be all right, theologically, 
but cannot be maintained on exegetical grounds. For the author 
knew of no devil since the idea of Satan started its slow develop- 
ment only centuries later. The narrator chose the figure of the 
serpent because of its reputation for sublety. Behind his choice is 
a literary tradition of great antiquity. Why was the serpent “more 
subtle than any other wild creature that the Lord God had made?” 
Because of all creatures only the serpent owned the marvelous 
faculty of perpetual rejuvenation. For he could shed his slough 
and thus become young again. In a great and profound Babylonian 
epic, written well over a thousand years earlier than the present 
text, it is claimed that the serpent owes its youthful vigor to a 
certain plant. When he has eaten of it he can shed his skin. Yet 
this plant he had originally stolen from man. You notice how 
well the depicting of the tempter as a serpent suited the author’s 
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literary design. The tempter’s plan was, first to defeat the woman, 
then use her influence over the man for his sinister purpose. In ad- 
dressing the woman, he started with a most cleverly introduced 
lie: “Did God say, ‘You shall not eat of any tree of the garden?” 
The untruth was not positively asserted but slyly hidden under 
the form of a harmless question with the ostensible purpose of 
entering into conversation. Nobody could call it a lie as only a 
question had been asked. Yet this harmless question already carried 
a tremendous power of deception. Till now no falsehood had ever 
entered a human mind. Now a most hideous lie sounded for the 
first time in the ears of the woman. If God had forbidden them to 
eat any of the fruits in the garden he was not a liberal benefactor 
but a stingy cruel tyrant. 

The woman knew, of course, that that was not true. She did not 
accept the lie, yet the hitherto unthought of possibility of telling 
a lie entered her mind. She saw it was possible to suspect and 
malign God. For it had just been done. Let us see how she reacted. 
“We may eat” said she, “of the fruit of the trees of the garden; 
but God said, “You shall not eat of the fruit of the tree which is 
in the midst of the garden, neither shall you touch it, lest you die.” 

Had the woman flatly refused to enter into conversation with 
one who blasphemed God she would have beaten the tempter at 
once. 

Since the day she had first helped her husband weeding the 
garden of Eden she understood the meaning and bearing of the 
word No. 

God had prepared her for treating the serpents’ innuendo like 
a weed that must be uprooted. Yet instead of turning her back 
to the liar she talked with him. Why not indulge in a little talk? 
God had forbidden eating of that tree but not talking about it. 

So the woman talked freely, elaborating on the Divine com- 
mandment by adding the prohibition to touch the forbidden fruit. 
She did not do it with the intention of falsifying the command- 
ment. But talking was such a pleasure, especially when one is pro- 
‘vided with a listener who flatters you by bringing up an issue for 
your personal consideration. Right or wrong, those new thoughts 
about God were interesting enough for being discussed. 
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With the first words he spoke the tempter had already succeeded 
in softening up the woman. He could now proceed boldly. He did 
not deny that God had spoken as the woman said. He subjected 
the Divine commandment to a slanderous misinterpretation, pro- 
ferred no longer in the form of a modest question but rather with 
the complacent chuckle of the well-informed: “You will not die. 
For God knows that when you eat of it your eyes will be opened, 
and you will be like God, knowing good and evil.” 

What is it to know good and evil? In Hebrew it means to 
know everything and thus have power over everything. 

In the serpent’s interpretation he who owns this power can do 
whatever he pleases. “Do what you will,” that’s the whole secret 
of divinity. God is very clever. He wants to keep his monopoly 
on this magical tree. If you wish to remain a simpleton and sucker, 
all right, believe and obey him. If you want to share his divinity, 
stretch forth your hand, eat the fruit, and instead of dying, you 
will be like God. “He who loves his life loses it, and he who hates 
his life in this world will keep it for eternal life.’ That is the 
Divine philosophy of life. “Grasp, seize, hold, keep it for your- 
self,” that is the philosophy of the tempter. According to him 
God is the supreme egoist, and if you practice his philosophy 
you will be like him. 

How did the woman react to the voice of God’s slanderer? She 
cast a glance at the forbidden tree. And this one glance was already 
impregnated with the whole poison of sin. “The woman saw that 
the tree was good for food.” Her physical appetites to which the 
tempter had made no direct appeal were at once inflamed with a 
strange fire. Natural desire is pure and innocent yet this one bore 
already the stamp of greedy lust. At the same time, a higher na- 
tural endowment, her sense of beauty, was made subservient to 
reckless desire. The forbidden fruit now presented itself as “a 
delight to the eyes.” The woman saw further “that the tree was to 
be desired to make one wise.” Knowledge and wisdom had become 
the objects of an insatiable greed for power. “She took the fruit 
and ate.” 

After having accomplished his purpose with the woman the 
tempter could now withdraw and let the rest of the job be done 
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by her. The moment she succumbed to the tempter, the woman 
turned herself temptress. The man did not have to pluck the fruit 
from the tree. Conveniently, the woman had already done it for 
him. When she offered it to him he was placed before the alterna- 
tive either to disobey God or obediently to refuse his wife’s present. 
Whether she fortified her offer with a captivating smile or with 
her still more captivating flow of tears is not stated. The account 
is very brief and the expositor must not further trespass on its 
classical brevity. Enough to state that the man found himself 
unable to resist “and he ate.” 

How could he have done it? How could she have done it? 
Surely they did not know what they were doing. They did not 
say, “Let’s go and sin against God.” Fundamentally, sin is never 
deliberate. We are clearly shown that both, the man and the 
woman, were beguiled. At the same time, there is no doubt left 
as to their responsibility. They were both victims of the cleverest 
deception yet completely responsible for having fallen prey to the 
power of deception. 

How did it all happen? They just yielded a little and it was 
done. Shall we say they had relaxed in their moral efforts? Man 
needs a good measure of both physical and mental relaxation, but 
there is no place for moral relaxation. For moral relaxation does 
not only lead to sin, it is it already. 

Still, the term, moral relaxation cannot be used in this par- 
ticular context. Previous to the first temptation man lived still in 
his childhood. No serious moral effort that claimed the whole of 
his personality had been demanded of him. Now it was called 
for for the first time. They did not respond. They refrained from 
making a moral decision. And that was the fall. Their sin was what 
all sin is, withholding moral decision. 

They did not decide against God. There is no decision against 
God. A man who really decided against God would at the same 
moment go mad or drop dead. Once your mind is awake to the 
seriousness of a Divinely demanded decision you have already de- 
cided and obeyed. The alternative to the right decision is not a 
wrong decision, but rather a continued state of indecision. 

Sin is drift, moral passiveness the conservation of an animal 
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that refuses to become human. For man is called not to remain 
an innocently irresponsible animal but to become a holy, moral 
person. We sin any time we insist on remaining what we are. 
God bids us to give him our all with the loving surrender of a 
determined faith. If we do not respond—that is enough to make 
us slaves to all kinds of bestial passions that are innocent with 
the animals but incompatible with humanity. 

Sin is moral inertia, the light-mindedness that flies in the face 
of God. The mere fact that we remain passive in spite of his 
commandment already qualifies us as self-seekers and rebels against 
him. Once God has spoken, to live as if nothing had happened 
is the worst presumption, pride, arrogance, self-deification, blas- 
phemy. Sin is contempt of God. I say contempt with a view to 
the juristic connotation of the term. A citizen who is found guilty 
of contempt of court need not have defied the court by abusing 
the person of the judge or smashing the court-room windows. 
With the mere fact that he dared to leave a legal summons un- 
answered he has challenged and insulted not only this particular 
judge but the whole people of the United States of America. 
That is the clearest illustration I can offer you in expounding the 
nature of sin. Omission and not commission is at the bottom of 
our uncanny, abysmal sinfulness. Not to budge when God has 
revealed his will, not to take Him seriously but just drift on—that 
is the root of all the countless atrocities man has perpetrated 
throughout the blood-stained lie-ridden history of our race. 

What happened after sin had entered the world? The man 
looked at his beloved, beautiful wife and behold, a ghastly monster 
was grinning at him. The woman looked at her adored husband 
to turn away with utter disgust and horror. Frightened and con- 
fused they looked up again till they came to realize that the 
horrible repulsion they felt was mutual, each one having become 
a mirror to the other to show him his own hideousness. Thus 
their eyes were opened not to be like God but to see themselves 
as impossible, abhorrently unnatural animals. Then, “they sewed 
fig leaves together and made themselves aprons.” And when the 
Lord God approached them they “hid themselves among the trees 
of the garden.” In the following portion and from there to the 
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end of the Bible we are shown how the Lord God searches and 
finds the lost in their hiding-places. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who hast pulled us out of the bottomless 
pit of our own hearts, we thank and praise thee. For thy powerful 
love for us sinners, for thy unflinching determination in coming 
to our rescue, for thy victory over us and on our behalf we worship 
and adore thee. And we beseech thee to grant us of thy own seri- 
ousness of decision so that in repenting of our sins we may become 
truly human, glorifying God and enjoying him during this Lenten 
season and for all time and eternity. Amen. 
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Gen. 3, 7-24 March 24, 1957 
1 Cor. 11, 31f; 2 Cor. 7.10 


GOD IN SEARCH OF MAN 


Gen. 3, 9: “The Lord God called to the man, and 
said to him, ‘Where are you?’ ” 


Where was he? Hiding himself with his wife among the trees — 
of the garden. From whom were they hiding? From the presence 
of God. Why did they hide themselves from his presence? Be- 
cause they were afraid. “I heard the sound of thee in the gar- 
den,” said the man, “and I was afraid, because I was naked; and 
I hid myself!” 

“Who told you that you were naked?” His conscience. Their 
eyes were opened; their conscience struck. It showed them that 
their nakedness was now unbearable. 

Before the fall it had been natural and innocent. Now, how- 
ever, the sight of their animal bodies naked as serpents filled them 
with fright and disgust. With his commandment the Lord God 
had called them to become truly human by rising from their in- 
nocent childhood to the maturity of holy moral persons. They 
had spurned the Divine call, betrayed their humanity, reduced 
themselves to the level of animals. Yet man cannot exist as a 
mere animal. God’s upward call to him has forever engraved its 
claim in his conscience. Now their frightened conscience pointed 
to their naked bodies: That’s all that’s left of you, mere flesh, 
forfeiting the image of God, animals with an evil conscience! 

They could not stand this denunciatory sight: “Forget, forget, 
forget it all.” They made themselves aprons to assuage their 
qualms of conscience. That this miserable makeshift did not avail 
them is revealed by their reaction when “they heard the sound of 
the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day.” 
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The idea of the Lord God walking in his garden like a wealthy 
landowner who enjoyed the refreshing breeze blowing from the 
Mediterranean on a hot Palestinian afternoon—was taken over by 
the narrator from ancient traditional lore. He could have easily 
cut out this primitive feature as he did on numerous similar occa- 
sions. Yet he not only retained it; he related it with noticeable 
gusto. The humanizing of God, what one commonly calls anthro- 
pomorphism, he used as a forceful device for expressing the reality 
of the Divine presence. The Maker of heaven and earth is com- 
ing, drawing near to us as if he were one of us. Why is he com- 
ing? To find and rescue the lost. 

When they heard the sound of his steps the man and his wife 
hid themselves among the trees. They were afraid. Of whom 
were they afraid? Of their Maker and Benefactor who had proved 
his respect and trust and love for man by giving him his com- 
mandment. They could not look in God’s face. They ran away. 

The Lord God stopped them from fleeing and hiding. He 
spoke to their conscience with a power man cannot resist. 

The purpose of the following trial was not to teach God what 
he already knew. It was rather to convict man of the truth he also 
knew but refused to own up. There is no other way from betrayal 
of God to obedience and fellowship with him than by confessing 
the truth about what one has done or left undone. Were they 
prepared to acknowledge the truth? Man, having once fallen is 
falling all the time. The two were continuing in the same state 
of culpable moral inertia they had entered when they fell. “Have 
you eaten of the tree of which I commanded you not to eat?” 
“I did, forgive me,” that would have been the truth. Instead the 
man resorted to a pitiful excuse that revealed his abysmal state 
of conscience. 

“The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me 
fruit of the tree, and I ate.” So, after all, the man was not guilty. 
It was the woman who had given him to eat. In the ultimate 
issue, the responsibility lay with God who had given this temptress 
of a woman to be with the man. With every one of our stuttering 
excuses we fling an accusation in the face of God, making him 
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Why is it so? We simply cannot do evil except under a pretext. 
Man is a moral being. For time and eternity his conscience is with 
him, inalienable part of himself. We cannot straightaway contra- 
dict our conscience. For in this case we should at once go to 
pieces. We must plead with our conscience, trying to prove that 
this sin is not a sin but rather a necessary action taken in the 
better understood interests of the conscience. 

The Lord God now turned to the woman: “What is this that 
you have done?” The woman put the blame on the serpent in- 
stead of herself: “The serpent beguiled me, and I ate.” The state- 
ment was correct yet withheld the confession of her responsibility. 
A statement may be all correct yet before the Divine judgement: 
seat prove a worthless excuse and hideous lie. How did the Lord 
God react to Adam’s and Eve’s subterfuges? His mind is bent 
on delivering his creature, man, from the hellish condition of a 
self-contradictory, excusatory animal. Under this point of view the 
following Divine judgement must be considered. It is genuine 
punishment with the loving purpose of teaching the irresponsible 
their life-long object-lesson in responsibility. 

The serpent had not been brought up for examination. God 
has no questions to ask the tempter. He came to save man from 
evil. Evil itself cannot be saved. Its whole title to exist is in being 
overcome and ousted. The serpent is cursed, man is not. The curse 
upon the serpent expresses, pictorially, God’s unrelenting hate for 
evil. The fact that the serpent is the only land vertebrate without 
visible limbs is used by the narrator for singling him out as the 
abnormal beast, unworthy to bear the honest name of an animal: 
“Because you have done this, cursed are you above all cattle, and 
above all wild animals; upon your belly you shall go, and dust you 
shall eat all the days of your life.” 

The writer of this narrative was a Palestinian who must have 
known that the serpent does not eat dust but preys on other 
animals. Besides, the serpent is characterized as a beast of prey 
in the classical Babylonian literature with whose great motifs the 
narrator betrays acquaintaince. In the same literary tradition the 
eating of dust bore, however, a distinct meaning. Dust is the food 
of the dead in the underworld. The serpent is condemned to death 
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yet surges from the nether world to display its sinister power of 

temptation. Tempting evil is invested with the unreal and even 

therefore all the more frightening power of a ghost. It holds an 

neat terror yet once the cock crows off it goes, dissipating into 
ust. 

Between this gruesome yet doomed specter and the human 
tace a war to the knife is now decreed: “I will put enmity be- 
tween you and the woman, and between your seed and her seed; 
he shall bruise your head, and you shall bruise his heel.” Mark 
that the verdict is pronounced in the man’s and woman’s hearing 
and for their sake. Man has no further excuse for not recognizing 
the tempter as his deadly enemy. No quarter must be given in 
this ceaseless struggle. Either you crush his head or he will destroy 
you with his deadly stroke. Fight with all your might or else you 
are done with. 

The woman had sinned first, therefore is sentenced first: “I will 
greatly multiply your pain in childbearing; in pain you shall bring 
forth children.” At the blessed moment when she fulfills her voca- 
tion of motherhood she is made to feel that God resists her. She 
must not remain what she is now. Human childbearing is not the 
same as an animal’s bringing forth young. It is a sacred work. The 
mother animal is proud of her young. The woman has no reason 
for being proud. In her moral inertia she yielded to the tempter. 
Let her now resist the tempter by breaking her inertia. With the 
moral decision of repentance she will dedicate herself and her 
children to the obedience and love of God. 

The verdict continues: “Yet your desire shall be for your hus- 
band, and he shall rule over you.” Taken at face value, the words 
seem to mean that the woman will come to grief by seeking her 
lover yet finding a hard master. However, since they are repeated 
in the following chapter, we must understand them in the light 
of God’s later warning to Cain: “If you do not do well, sin is 
crouching at the door; its desire is for you, but you must master 
it.” (Gen. 4, 7) God submits the woman to her husband’s au- 
thority. That will make him less prepared for yielding to her 
tempting influence and will make it less difficult for her to resist 
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her own tempter. Her weakness may yet turn a source of moral 
strength. | 

The Lord God now returns to the man: “Because you have 
listened to the voice of your wife, and have eaten of the tree of 
which I commanded you, ‘You shall not eat of it,’ cursed is the 
ground because of you; in toil you shall eat of it all the days of 
your life; thorns and thistles it shall bring forth to you; and you 
shall eat the plants of the field,” instead of the self-yielding Para- 
dise fruits. “In the sweat of your face you shall eat bread,” always 
having to remember that the ground is cursed because of you. 
Will you further put the blame for your irresponsibility on your 
wife? Will you put it on me? Take your guilt upon yourself, and . 
you will recover the decision you have failed to make. Then your 
harsh punishment will yet turn out a Divine blessing. 

The Divine judgments are means of grace. Grace is not with- 
held, punishment not shortened. The man was not reminded of 
what he had been told when he received the commandment he 
broke: “In the day that you eat of it you shall die.”” His whole 
future life on the cursed ground, struggle, drudgery, sweat, frustra- 
tion, he will have to live in the chilly shadow of death. At the 
crucial moment when decision was demanded of him he had failed 
to rise from the dust out of which he was made. He thus reduced 
himself to dust. Labor and suffer, “till you return to the ground, 
for out of it you were taken; you are dust, and to dust you shall 
return.” 

Man made in the image and after the likeness of God is now 
treated as mere flesh. The discrepancy between his Divine voca- 
tion and the state of degradation into which he has fallen is made 
unambiguously clear. That I am a man and not a dog I sharply 
realize when I am going to the dogs. But what if I have deserved 
it? The only thing left to assert my humanity is to confess that 
I have acted like a dog. The existence of fallen man is a continuous 
change from original to final dust—yet in telling him and in tell- 
ing us, the Lord God teaches us all “to number our days that we 
may get a heart of wisdom.” (Ps. 90, 12) Everything in our experi- 
ence that runs counter to our grain bears the meaning of a Divine 
message of death. And death itself is the ultimate challenge to 
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turn from our futility to the dignity of a moral person. Facing 
death everywhere, we sinners must either despair or repent: “If 
we judge ourselves we are no longer judged,” declares the apostle. 

A life lived in return from irresponsibility to responsibility be- 
fore God is worth living—despite hardship and misery. A life con- 
tinued in drifting away from God is already hell. The Divine 
monologue toward the close of the chapter is very probably taken 
over from an older tradition. Within the present context the 
biting sarcasm reflects the burning pain man with his fall had 
caused the Lord God to feel in his heart: “Behold, the man has 
become like one of us, knowing good and evil; and now, lest he 
put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life and eat, and 
live for ever...” 

God had not cursed man. To let the sinner live forever in the 
dream world of Paradise, to leave him without the gracious Divine — 
discipline of punishment—that would have placed him under a 
cruel curse. It was precisely the pity of God that “sent him forth 
from the garden of Eden, to till the ground from which he was 
taken.” In his merciful judgment “he drove out the man; and at 
the east of the garden of Eden he placed the cherubim, and a 
flaming sword which turned every way, to guard the way to the 
tree of life.” Look toward the setting sun to remember that fairy- 
land is gone and that your present place is one of decision through 
repentance. 

If we should find that story sad and depressing we have missed 
its message. It is a most serious story. True seriousness is not 
depressive but uplifting. When the Divine judgments had been 
proclaimed to Adam he did not despair. For we read: “The man 
called his wife’s name Eve, because she was the mother of all 
living.” Had he given up he would have called her the mother of 
all dying. Life under the Divine judgment was not meaningless 
to him. It had been meaningless and worse so long as he was 
hiding himself among the trees of the garden. Now it dawned 
upon him that the Lord God was punishing him for his good. He 
would never have spoken to him unless he still cared for him. He 
would never have sentenced him unless he took him seriously. To 
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be taken seriously by God is the source of a true and sober hope. 
Not all is lost. What is lost may still be recovered. God can finally 
restore it. . 

How? We are not told and that for two reasons. First, the Old 
Testament is not the New, and if the New bears its title by right 
we shall have to reserve for it the revelation of the total recovery 
in Jesus Christ of what we have lost. Second, this narrator is far 
too great a writer and theologian for telling us all he has to say 
on the first pages of his book. He will deal with the forgiveness of 
sins but not before the covenant on Mt. Sinai. For the time being, 
he compresses his whole message of comfort into this one little 
sentence: “And the Lord God made for the man and for his wife 
garments of skins and clothed them.” 

I am not addressing your lacrimal glands but if we have grasped 
the tremendous seriousness of the story told this verse might well 
make us stop and shed tears. The Lord God as he is about to 
drive out the sinners from the playland of dreamful beauty stoops 
to clothe them with garments he has himself made for them. 
What man in vain tries to cover, that he has lost his innocent 
childhood, that the impossible animal which he has become con- 
stantly perturbed by an evil conscience which cannot be bribed 
with his futile and mean excuses—the Lord God now covers with 
the tender hands of his incomprehensible love. The great hope of 
humanity, not a wilful invented hope but one kindled and nour- 
ished by God our Redeemer, is here proclaimed for the first time. 
What love! What mercy! What a consolation! 

In this sense the message of the story of the Fall is christo- 
logical. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Father in heaven, who hast sent thy Son to seek and find 
the lost, we thank thee for our salvation through sheer grace. We 
praise thee for thy indefatigable labor in preparing us all to meet 
thy Son. We bless thee who through the sacrifice of Christ has 
restored our lost freedom and through his resurrection from the 
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dead granted us eternal fellowship with thee. Let thy message 
of salvation be enshrined in our hearts that by unfeigned repent- 
ance we may know thee, know ourselves and again know thee, 
through Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent to rescue us from sin 
and death. Grant us, we beseech thee, a new seriousness of decision 
in this Lenten season. Amen. 
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Gen. 2 March 15, 1956 
John 4, 5-14 


MAN AND ANIMAL 


Gen. 2.16: “And the Lord God commanded the 
rivets begepa 


In the garden of Eden there were no asphalt roads. There were 
trees and meadows; there were animals of all kinds; and there was 
the man in the midst of them. The man and the animals were 
both formed by God out of the ground. The relationship between 
the two is a problem to which a beautiful episode in the Paradise 
story points. We see Adam giving “names to all cattle, and to the 
birds of the air, and to every beast of the field; but for the man 
there was not found a helper fit for him.” Adam understood all 
the animals; otherwise, he could not have given them appropriate 
names. But there was not one animal found that could really un- 
derstand the man. 

What is the nature of the difference between man and animal? 
Again we read in the Paradise story that “the Lord God com- 
manded the man saying, “You may freely eat of every tree of the 
garden, but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil you 
shall not eat, for in the day that you eat of it you shall die.” No 
animal receives a Divine commandment. Man alone is given a com- 
mandment and the sanction attached to it reveals that God is in 
dead earnest about it. Man alone is responsible for his actions. He 
is Divinely called to a personal decision as no animal is. And that 
is the essential difference between man and animal, the only one 
that bears on our spiritual endowment. 

Man is made in the image of God. He is a moral being. Do we 
take this fundamental fact into due account? How serious are we 
about it? Do we regard every man as a moral being? What is, fi., 
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our attitude to little children? Do we consider them as bearers 
of the burden of the Divine commandment? Or do we rather 
idolize them? 

In our culture children are generally considered most lovable 
creatures. They are, no doubt. At the same time, they are more. 
And of this we are too often unaware. We take them for lovely and 
wonderful animals. 

It was not always so. Our spiritual forebears, the early New 
England Puritans (Congregationalists) could speak of their little 
ones as “children of wrath.” They likened them to “rattlesnakes 
and alligators which are likewise beautiful when small.” In the 
18th Century the great Jonathan Edwards called them “young 
vipers.” Those stern vituperations make us smile. Yet they prove 
that the Puritans took their children at least for moral beings. 
Their queer exaggerations express greater respect for the personality 
of the child than does our spiritless softness and sentimentality in 
pampering them. 

Modern psychologists describe the children as being in a tre- 
mendous need of receiving love. Unless the toddler is given suf- 
ficient loving attention his soul will be wounded, severely, and 
may remain hurt for good. 

Now that sounds very different from the Puritan view. But is the 
difference really so great? That persistent craving for love on the 
part of the infant—is it not just another kind of selfishness? The 
open jaws of an alligator swallow one victim after another. The 
greedy mind of the little ones is bent on swallowing love and more 
love and still more love. In either case the self is the center around 
which the whole world is organized. 

I have, of course, exaggerated. As a matter of fact, there is not 
only greed of all kinds in children; there is also genuine disposi- 
tion toward kindness. Their desire for loving attention is tender 
and sweet. Think of a little boy or girl who fires at you one after 
another of entirely meaningless questions. You may call it childish 
curiosity but that covers only part of the matter. Very often, those 
silly sounding questions are only a pretense. Behind this pretense 
is the child’s strong desire for your personal presence. The child 
is not really keen on your answers. He is keen on having you with 
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him. He seeks your fellowship, though in a childish manner. The 
child is not what we call materialistic. His egoism is blended with 
outgoing love. | 

Having said that, I must add immediately that that outgoing 
love is essentially on the same level as the child’s natural selfish- 
ness. No moral distinctions can be drawn between the two. I said 
that children were not really materialistic. Nor are the animals. 
Suppose you could provide your pet animal with plenty of delicious 
food, running facilities and a beautiful gadget that tickled it as 
often as it wanted to be tickled. Will that alone make the pet 
happy? Just leave your home and watch how languishingly it looks 
after you. Then again notice how it behaves on your return. Your 
pet does not only desire what you can provide for it. It desires 
you, your presence, your fellowship. For your pet loves you. 

What is the difference between the pet’s love and the love of a 
child that wants to keep you for ever in his presence? And what 
is the difference between the child’s love and the sublime feelings 
of adult lovers that have been praised and exalted by our poets 
these 4000 years or so? All natural love from its glandular level up 
to the Platonic stages covets the presence of the loved one. It is 
never merely materialistic but it is not moral or spiritual either. It 
is not specifically human. To present it as the highest point of 
humanity is mythologizing poetry. Poetry has its place and a very 
beautiful one, but nobody will persuade me that there is no poetry 
in that sleep-upsetting, nerve-wracking, caterwauling. Socrates of 
old used to quote a famous poet who must have known what he 
did in writing his verses: He said: “And the poets lie too much.” 

So we are back at the question raised at the beginning of this 
address: What is the fundamental difference between man and 
animal? Let’s try the classical philosophic definitions of man. If 
we call him the animal gifted with speech or the animal capable 
of laughter or again the animal that lives in organized societies or 
finally the rational animal, man is still an animal though of a 
unique kind. There is only one definition along this line which you 
cannot make. For it would involve you in an impossible self-con- 
tradiction. You can never say: Man is an animal capable of moral 
decision. For a being that can make moral decisions is no longer 
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an animal. It is a person. Or in the case of a newborn baby it is 
destined to become a person. An animal is an individual but not 
a person. It has no conscience. It is not responsible to God. It has 
no knowledge of God. 

The animals are good as they are, each of them a superb product 
of Divine craftsmanship. Man alone has received a commandment. 
The truly human life is one founded on decision. Continued in- 
decision is the substance of sin. In every moral decision humanity 
is born anew. And it is the Lord God himself who stands godfather 
any time a man is born out of an animal. Not every one who takes 
a moral decision is conscious of the inspiring Divine presence. 
Blessed is he who obeys God in the light of his revelation. For 
he knows what he is doing. He knows God as he is known by him. 
He knows himself understood by God. 

In this blessed union of mutual understanding the thirst for 
love and for loving presence that possesses every living creature is 
satisfied. As Jesus said to the Samaritan woman: “Every one who 
drinks of this water will thirst again, but whoever drinks of the 
water that I shall give him will never thirst; the water that I shall 
give him will become in him a spring of water welling up to eternal 
life.” (John 4, 13 f.) 

The Christian receives already in this life a glorious and sweet 
foretaste of what the whole creation waits for with eager longing. 


LET US PRAY: 


“The Law of the Lord is perfect, reviving the soul; 

the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple; 
the precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; 

the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes; 
the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever. 

The ordinances of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether. 
Mote to be desired are they than gold, ever much fine gold; 
sweeter also than honey and drippings of the honeycomb.” 


Our God and Father, let, we beseech thee, thy Holy Spirit so 
impress our hearts with thy commandments that we may do thy 
will and glorify thee and enjoy thee for ever, through Jesus Christ 
our Savior who came to make us truly human. Amen. 
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Gen. 4, 1-17 July 18, 1943 


THE STORY OF CAIN AND 
ABEL IN THE LIGHT OF 
PAUL’S TEACHING IN 
ROM. 9 


Two brothers brought their offerings to God. According to their 
different callings their gifts were different. Each gave what he had. 
There is no word to indicate that one brother’s gift was better or 
worse than the others. There was no fault in Cain’s offering be- 
cause it was bloodless, as we must not regard it in the light of the 
subsequent law of sacrifice (Franz Delitsch). We learn, however, 
that Cain was the first to bring his gift to the Lord. So his offer- 
ing was more spontaneous than Abel’s? Abel only followed him, 
but what his offering lacked in spontaneity was made good in 
quality. He brought some choice fat slices from the firstborn of 
his flock. Whilst our narrative seems to lay a slight emphasis on 
the attitude of devotion which caused Abel’s choice, it does not 
say that Cain’s offering was of a worse quality. As the narrator 
does not criticize either of the brothers for their offerings let us 
also keep from criticizing. 

But God made a distinction, a tremendous one. He accepted 
Abel’s gift and did not accept Cain’s. In which way God’s favor 
was expressed to Cain we do not learn from our narrative. Nor 
does the narrator make any express statement on the reason why 
God accepted Abel’s offering and did not except Cain’s. He does 
not state f.i., that Cain’s heart was dirty whilst Abel’s heart was 
pure. Any statement of this kind were contrary to scripture revela- 
tion. For both brothers, Cain and Abel, were sinners. If they were 
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sinners it does not follow that everything they did was necessarily 
an evil action and everything they thought was necessarily an evil 
thought. What follows, however, is that everything they did was 
polluted by sin, and everything they thought or felt or desired 
was polluted by sin, too. Both men were sinful, both offerings, 
therefore came short of God’s righteousness, and yet one’s offering 
was answered by the expression of God’s pleasure, whilst the other 
remained unanswered. 

This astonishing Divine distinction is not the only one of this 
kind, related in Scripture. Cain and Abel, Ishmael and Isaac, Esau 
and Jacob, Saul and David, the Gentiles and the chosen people and 
again in the New Testament which inverted the role of the Jews 
and the Gentiles. The ones are called, the others are not called 
or even rejected. “So then it is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” (Rom. 9, 16) 

Now I know that many questions and doubts and temptations, 
and many thoughts and discussions and quarrels are attached to 
this great Scripture topic of election and predestination. It is dealt 
with by the apostle Paul in Rom. 9. Let me therefore, in inter- 
preting the story of Cain and Abel, place it into the light of Paul’s 
teaching in Romans. What was God’s attitude to Cain, and what 
was God’s attitude to Abel? And how did each of these brothers 
respond to God’s attitude to him? 

God’s attitude to Cain is described as a fatherly one. When 
Cain burned with anger and his countenance fell God asked him 
kindly why he was so angry. It is less a question than a father’s 
exhortation. Come to your senses, child. Then God reminds Cain 
of former, happier days when his conscience had not been con- 
fused by evil thoughts. The reason for Cain’s present unhappiness 
lies with him. There is a tremendous power of evil which already 
has settled down at the entrance of Cain’s heart. There it lies, the 
cursed, terrible serpent. Will Cain feed the serpent which deceived 
his parents and made him miserable? Will he become miserable, 
too? Or will he resist his cunning insinuations? If he does, if he 
obeys God he will receive a far greater power than is at the ser- 
pent’s disposal: “Thou shalt rule over him.” This word of Divine 
promise is given to Cain as a mighty weapon to defeat sin. If he, 
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by faith, embraces this word of promise and sticks to it he will 
fight a battle of faith and come off as the victor and ruler over the 
satanic power which ruined his parents and threatens to ruin him- 
self, too. 

Does not God love Cain? He loves him no less than Abel. In 
his love God gives him a great and honorable charge, which quite 
corresponds to his nature as created by God. Cain is not only the 
older but also the more active of the brothers, his is of a stronger 
nature. So he has got to fight. His offering is not accepted—at 
first fight, then, in fighting, he will learn how to honor God and 
to give him his whole heart. 

What is God’s attitude to Abel? Abel is offered victory without 
a struggle like Cain’s. Cain, in laying hold of God’s promise, will 
be led through the darkness of struggle to the light of God’s fellow- 
ship. Abel is led through light to light. Thus God decreed, as the 
potter is free to form each vessel according to his will. And yet, 
God is not partial. There is no respect of persons with God. (Rom. 
2, 11) Abel, the younger, whose nature is of a more tender kind, 
shall glorify God in the way which fits him best. He shall surrender 
himself wholeheartedly as a sacrifice to God. Therefore his offering 
is accepted. Cain’s offering ought to be his hard struggle against 
sin. Abel is spared this struggle. But by accepting his offering at 
once, God did not make Abel’s lot easier than Cain’s. For what 
is an offering made to God? It is a symbolic expression of whole- 
sale surrender to God. The part which is actually surrendered 
stands for the whole, and the whole is not only what belongs to 
me, but my all, myself. Abel’s sacrifice was a symbolic anticipation 
of another sacrifice which soon followed. God accepted the offering 
as He was going to claim it in its full meaning. He took Abel by 
his word and deed. He took his life, when Abel himself made a 
sacrifice, according to the election of grace. So Abel’s position was 
easier only under one point of view. Under another it was. more 
difficult than Cain’s. He had to die. 

Now let us consider both brothers’ positions from the point of 
view of human freedom. For this is the aspect under which the 
question of predestination has been discussed so often. And at the 
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same time, let us consider which use each brother made of his 
freedom. 

Abel, in his position, which was predestined to him by God’s 
wisdom and mercy, had no freedom at all to exchange his position 
for Cain’s. He must not say: “I rather prefer to struggle with my 
sin during a long life than to be slain in the blossom of my youth. 
I want to be the triumphant victor and not the victim.” May be 
that Abel was tempted in this way. Had he listened to the voice 
of the tempter, he would have failed utterly. For he was offered 
no Divine promise to stand the struggle which was imposed on 
Cain. But where there is no promise there is no possibility of 
faith, as the freedom to believe God is given to us by God’s 
promise, according to every one’s personal call. Had Abel at- 
tempted, contrary to his call, to fight Cain’s fight, he had turned 
out to be what his name indicated: Abel, a weak man, a powerless 
breath. So far Abel had no freedom. On the other hand, however, 
Abel was free to appropriate by faith God’s personal call of mercy 
to him. God called him by accepting his offering. Abel sealed up 
his offering with his blood. As he had sacrificed, so he was sacri- 
ficed. His shed blood witnessed that he had already died, spiritu- 
ally, when offering to God the firstlings of his flocks. Whilst he 
surrendered the slices of fat he surrendered himself to God com- 
pletely. He actually conformed to God’s call of grace, as he chose 
in free choice what was chosen for him by God. This conforming 
and responding to God’s free act of predestination is what the 
Scripture calls Faith. “By faith,’ we read in the New Testament, 
“Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by 
which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God testifying 
of his gifts: and by it he, being dead, yet speaketh.” (Heb. 11, 4) 
By faith in God’s mercy Abel’s sins were covered. By faith Abel 
became the first forerunner of the Lord Jesus Christ who said to 
His Father at Gethsemane: “Nevertheless, not my will, but thine, 
be done.” (Lk. 22.42) Abel died, and in dying, learned to live 
for ever. Now he lives with the Lord Jesus Christ for whose eternal 
fellowship his death has made him fit. 

Cain was not elected to be made perfect so early. He was no 
Grace given to breathe his soul back into the mouth of God—with 
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one breath, for a sacrifice like this he disposed of no freedom. Yet 
the word of God: “Thou shalt rule-over sin,” granted him freedom 
to fight the good fight with all his might. For this purpose he was 
granted more time than his brother. Had he laid hold of God’s 
promise by faith he had reached the same goal as Abel, only on 
_ another way, which was his way of predestination. There is only 
one goal for all men; Christlikeness. For the Lord Jesus Christ, 
“THE SON OF MAN,” that is THE MAN, embraces in his 
person all the ways of election of Grace. As applied to Cain and 
Abel: The Lord Jesus Christ is the active fighter as well as the 
humble sufferer. 

Cain refused to believe in God’s promise. He took offense at 
God’s free predestination. “Why is my brother always better off 
than I? Why is his offering accepted and mine not? Why must 
I lack the harmony of his quiet, happy character? Why is there 
no rest in my bones?” Cain refused to be what God had called 
him to be. He refused to be himself. He wanted to be Abel and 
not Cain. As Cain wanted to be Abel, there was another who 
already was Abel and who, by the mere fact of his existence, 
prevented Cain from being Abel. This Cain hated Abel. And 
finally his fury knew of only one purpose: to clear this obstacle 
away. Cain slew Abel. 

I mentioned before some great Scripture parallels to our story. 
Let me just point to the most appealling one. In Math. 27.18 we 
read that the chief priests and elders delivered the Lord Jesus 
Christ to Pilate “for envy”; Cain, envying his brother Abel. They 
were sinful men and He was without sin: “Let him be crucified!” 
—In the book of Acts 13.45 we read that the Jews of Antioch in 
Pisidia, when they saw the crowds of Gentiles listening joyfully 
to the Gospel, “were filled with envy, and spake against those 
things which were spoken by Paul, contradicting and blasphem- 
ing.” Behold again Cain, envying his brother Abel. Why should 
the Gentiles who knew of no Law receive the same Divine gift 
as the Jews who had toiled for centuries in order to please God? 
Better not to accept the gift at all than to share it with the Gen- 
tiles, “who had not born the burden and heat of the day.” (Matth. 
20, 12) The Jews’ eye was evil because God was good. (ibid., 15) 
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They took offense at God’s free predestination. And so the last 
were made first and the first last: “for many be called, but few 
chosen.” (Mat. 22, 14) 

Let me close in illustrating the power of God’s predestination 
from the reverse-side as Cain’s further life story shows it. Who 
refuses to respond by faith to God’s call of election, refuses to be 
—what he is. Therefore the rebel’s own constitution, as a God- 
made one, will rebel against the rebel and destroy him, finally. In 
this sense I take Paul’s statement on “the vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction.” (Rom. 9.22) Such a vessel Cain was after he had 
made himself a murderer. But ,at the same time, Cain’s further 
story reveals how God “endureth with much long-suffering the 
vessels of wrath.” 

In order to show both, the punishment inflicted on the sinner 
by his own God-made constitution and God’s patience with him, 
let me briefly consider what “the mark of Cain” (Gen. 4, 15) 
might have been. The Hebrew word does not necessarily mean a 
mark, made on Cain’s forehead. It just means a sign of any kind. 

I think that in a certain sense Cain was himself this sign. Let 
us face his state of mind after the murder. His reply to the Divine 
question: “Where is Abel, thy brother?” opens with a lie: “I know 
not,” and then Cain utters the most impertinent words ever men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, as spoken in God’s face: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” When the Divine judgment is pronounced im- 
mediately, Cain breaks down, yet not in true repentance. He com- 
plains that his bad conscience will make him hide from God’s 
presence as his guilt is great beyond bearing. He will never lift up 
his face to God, he will always have to look down—Where? down 
to the “Earth which has opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s 
blood from thy hand.” Wherever he stands, the ground under his 
feet will remind him of his guilt and not let him stay there. 
Driven away from every place, he must roam about as “a fugitive 
and a vagabond on earth.” And yet this very man, vexed and 
hunted by the consciousness of his guilt, remains at the same time, 
much concerned about his external welfare. “And it shall come to 
pass that every one that findeth me shall slay me.” What a con- 
tradiction! A murderer, despairing over his sin, and yet anxiously 
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concerned about his life! If all these expressions of Cain’s mental 
state: unbelievable impertinence, impenitent despair together with 
selfish fear should not suffice to show to you in which mental state 
Cain was after the murder, let us then consider of whom he was 
afraid, when complaining of his miserable plight. Who would slay 
Cain? “Every one that findeth me,” he exclaims. He is afraid of 
avengers. But there were no avengers as the earth was not yet 
populated. It was Cain’s bad conscience which struck him with 
persecution mania and let his sick imagination populate the whole 
earth with nonexistent avengers. The man was gone mad. The 
rebel’s own constitution rebels against him who dares to challenge 
God’s decree of predestination. His own nature destroys him—a 
foretaste of hell. 

And yet God bore him patiently. He protected him by his word 
and gave him a sign of protection. After all we have seen I am 
inclined to believe that this sign consisted in occasional outbursts 
of Cain’s madness, outbursts so terrible that even the wild beasts 
fled from him when he ran through the fields. The fit being over, 
Cain might have said to himself: “At least they are afraid of me. 
So far I am safe.” 

After some time, when God in his goodness cheered him with 
the birth of a son, Cain recovered so far that he could settle down 
in the country of Nod (Flight). But the way in which he settled 
down shows that his conscience was not yet settled. He was the 
first man to build a town, which means no more than a fenced-in 
place. Cain was the first man to surround his dwelling with a 
fence. He was still afraid of avengers. Here Cain’s story ends. 

We read in Rom. 11.32: “For God hath shut up all unto dis- 
obedience that he might have mercy upon all.” God has not made 
anybody disobedient. But as we all have been disobedient God 
has shut us up into disobedience like into a prison. This, however, 
He has done with the purpose to bestow His mercy upon all. He. 
leaves no way out of the prison of self-destruction by disobedience, 
except the one way of faith in His mercy. God’s mercy has been 
revealed to us in Jesus Christ. In Him we are all called to lay 
hold of God’s Mercy and to escape the prison of disobedience and 
self-destruction. That is God’s general call to every one whom 
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the Gospel message reaches. Yet it has a special meaning for every 
one, according to his individual predestination in Jesus Christ. To 
tealize what Christ means to you and to me personally, here and 
now, to listen to His voice at every hour and to respond to it by 
faith—that is the secret of resting in God’s election of Grace. May 
the Holy Spirit open our eyes to the light of Christ’s glory that we 
may learn to walk in “good works which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.” (Eph. 2, 10) 
Closing Scripture: 2 Tim. 2, 9. 
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Gen. 5 June 8, 1958 
Heb. 11.1-7 


WALKING WITH GOD 


Gen. 5.24: “Enoch walked with God; and he was 
not, for God took him.” 


The 5th chapter of Genesis does not make exciting reading. 
Both its form and contents greatly differ from those of the three 
preceding chapters, which were written by one of the finest story 
tellers. The present chapter is by a priest who worked soberly, 
methodically and systematically. He offers the bare skeleton of a 
genealogy, stretching from Adam to Noah over a period of 1656 
years according to the Hebrew text. 

We are not told of any splendid deeds that could arrest our 
imagination. We learn only that the earliest patriarchs were born, 
begat children and died. Nine successive passages in this chapter 
close each with the statement: Thus all the days of so-and-so were 
so-and-so many years; and he died. The impression made by these 
stereotyped notices is rather somber. To many they have seemed 
to underscore the seriousness of the Divine verdict of death which 
was inflicted on mankind in a punishment for the sin of Adam. 
I am quite convinced that the author’s intention was very different. 

His aim is to lead the reader all the way up from the Creation 
of the world to the creation of a people dedicated to the service 
and worship of the true God. His account of primitive history 
serves only as a brief, summary introduction to the later descrip- 
tions of the Divine covenants and laws. He needs this introduction 
in order to stress the unity of mankind. For his vision is not of a 
merely local and provincial character but worldwide. The apostle 
Paul understood this writer’s intention when he said in his address 
at Athens that God “made of one blood all nations of men, to live 
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on all the face of the earth; having determined allotted periods 
and the boundaries of their habitation.” (Acts 17, 26) That gives 
the lie to all racial pride and nationalistic prejudice. 

God “has determined allotted periods.” Our times are in his 
hand. Our life-span and lot are of his moulding. He ordains both 
the permanent and the changing conditions of life for individuals, 
for nations and for the whole human race. The present chapter 
deals with the first of God’s allotted periods in the history of man- 
kind. According to traditions extant at the narrator’s time this was 
the golden age. In the peaceful golden age people did not live 
and die in a hurry. They did not fret and fume with sharp compe- 
tition but grew slowly, steadily, soundly. The pleasures of child- 
hood lasted for several decades, sometimes even for more than a 
hundred years. Hence the late births in this record. 

When people had lived out their life they breathed their last and 
died in a good old age, full of years. It was a kind of Paradise 
spread over a period of ten generations. 

In looking back to the paradisiac golden age this narrator sheds 
no sentimental tears nor does he hanker for the good old days. 
He is far more interested in what he will tell later about the build- 
ing of the Tabernacle as a testimony of praise to the holy God. 
His records of the ancient past are cut down to bare essentials. At 
the same time, he criticizes the traditions behind him, by which 
I mean the puzzling longevity of the patriarchs. Many a minister 
has been embarrassed with this question how those men of old 
could have lived so long. Now such a question misses the point of 
the present records. The idea is not that the patriarchs lived so 
long but rather that they did not live as long as had been previ- 
ously imagined. 

The famous Sumerian kings’ list, a document written about 
1500 years earlier than this chapter, puts the duration of the golden 
age at 241,000 years. One of the only ten kings who lived before 
the great flood ruled for 36,000 years. The sober, independent 
scholar who compiled the present genealogy cut down ruthlessly 
on the traditional figures. He says in fact: Though we are told 
that the ancients lived much longer than we none of them, not 
even Methuselah reached the limit of 1000 years. In every single 
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instance their days must have been less than what the Lord God 
calls a day, 1000 years. The emphasis is thus not on the length but 
rather on the brevity of human life even during a gilded ancient 
past. 

This staid Hebrew priest had no place for exaggerations. His was 
a systematic, philosophic and scientific mind that would rather 
stick to dry, pedantic prose than indulge in the splendid products 
of an undisciplined imagination. What we call historical criticism 
is not an affair of the last 150 years only. It is found profusely in 
the Bible. 

All the more marvelous that in this plain context of meager 
genealogy we are, at once, struck as with a bolt from the blue. . 
We are told of a human life and of a Divine action that throw 
the whole celebrated felicity of the golden age into the shade. 
“Thus all the days of Enoch were three hundred and sixty-five 
years. Enoch walked with God; and he was not, for God took him.” 

That this extraordinary statement is so brief and made in the 
manner of a priest who never loses his poise—renders the related 
event still more marvelous by way of contrast. No explicit con- 
clusions are drawn from the astonishing fact told. No moral ap- 
plication is added. Quite unemotionally, the event is stated then 
left to speak for itself: In the seventh generation from Adam there 
was a man—not a king but an ordinary man, for unlike his literary 
sources the priestly writer is not particularly interested in kings 
but rather in people and humanity—there was a man who one day 
was no more. What had happened? “God took him.” 

Is that a mild expression or the stern fact of death just as we 
say, “he passed away”? Certainly not. Enoch, did not die. He left 
the world suddenly without leaving mortal remains behind. No 
dead body was found. The whole man was taken alive and lifted 
up to join the heavenly host. How miraculous, and how remarkable 
with an author who to a far greater extent than other Old Testa- 
ment writers shows a clear grasp of the uniformity of the course 
of nature regulated by God’s immutable laws. Yet he had a no 
less clear grasp of the truth that God is greater than his laws. The 
whole world of nature is in the hand of the Lord of nature. God 
acts as he wills and no limits are drawn to his power. God does 
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what he wills yet his will is never capricious. God is holy and all 
his doings are holy throughout. 

“Enoch walked with God; and he was not, for God took him.” 
We have a number of ancient tales that tell us about mortals who 
were changed into gods or ascended to heaven or were in some 
manner spared the lot of death. Yet there is no moral issue in- 
volved. The marvel often comes as the disentanglement of a com- 
plicated situation. It is inherent in the plot of the tale. In Enoch’s 
case, however, no tale is told. Yet the reason for the man’s transla- 
tion is given: “Enoch walked with God.” And that makes also the 
difference between Enoch’s translation to heaven and the cortes- 
ponding feature in the Sumerian kings’ list. 

That they walked with God is only stated of two men in the 
Bible, each time by the priestly narrator. The two were Enoch 
and Noah. We read: “Noah was a righteous man, blameless in his 
generation; Noah walked with God.” (Gen. 6, 9) Because he 
walked with God he was saved from the deluge and became the 
savior of men and animals. “Enoch walked with God.” Because 
he walked with God, “God took him.” 

That Noah walked with God means more than the preceding 
statement that he “was a righteous man, blameless in his genera- 
tion.” Ancient Jewish commentators underlined the phrase “in his 
generation,” sometimes with a sense of sarcastic humor. Noah was 
blameless and righteous in a wicked generation. Of Enoch it is not 
said that he was blameless in his generation. For people at his time 
had not yet grown violent, corrupting the earth. No charge is laid 
against his contemporaries. Enoch is set off not as the righteous 
among the wicked but positively as the one who walked with God. 
The others were good people but only Enoch walked with God. 

What does it mean to walk with God? We are not told. We 
have nothing to hold on except the force of the words in the gen- 
eral context of the Bible and the special context of the priestly 
narrative . 

“Enoch walked with God.” What does this sentence reveal 
about God? That he is not static but rather on the move. God 
moves all the time toward a predestined goal. All his actions are 
purposeful, directed toward this goal. The Divine purpose is be- 
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nign, the creation of a people that is truly his, the building of a 
house of prayer for all nations. God does not stand still. Nor does 
he jump. He walks, steadily and determinedly. In all his move- 
ments he remains perfectly dependable and trustworthy. 

“Enoch walked with God.’ What does this sentence reveal 
about Enoch? Where God walked this man walked too. He lived 
in a manner that fitted in with the Divine purpose. He kept God’s 
company. He had true fellowship with him. 

How shall we further describe this fellowship? Shall we say that 
the ground of Enoch’s soul was filled with a harmony out of this 
world? That in his garden he sweetly communed with his lovely 
God? That the man was dipped in the charm of Divine commu- - 
nion? That he enjoyed the closest intimacy with God? That he 
was radiant all over from morning till evening? That the feelings 
he cherished for God were so tender and beautiful that in the end 
the Lord had no choice but taking him up into still sweeter com- 
munion? 

Trash. Enoch is not a little girl just returning from a revival 
meeting of the primitive, emotional type. This is a sober text and 
the Bible is the most sober of all books. Enoch was kept too busy 
for giving room to effeminate play with sentiments. He did not 
loll on a couch. Nor did he have time for mere promenading. He 
had to walk, to walk with God. “Enoch walked with God.” The 
strongest New Testament parallel to this expression I find in the 
first and most priestly among the petitions in the Lord’s prayer: 
“Hallowed be thy name.” 

What is it to hallow the Father’s name? To express and attest 
his holy love, to demonstrate it with the thrust of one’s life. It is 
to bear witness to him not only and not primarily by talking about 
him but rather by responding to his goodness and greatness with 
the whole heart. To hallow his name is to be true to him, there- 
fore to represent him in a manner that makes his name known. It 
is worship rendered to him not only on stated occasions but eradi- 
ating from the stated occasions to transform the daily conduct. 

We live not in a golden but in an iron age. Yet you and I are 
called through Jesus Christ and in the power of his Spirit to walk 
with God. If we do we are signed with the mark of Enoch. Death 
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has no power over us. The new life which amidst of struggle we 
live already now is indestructible. Our Lord and Savior says in 
John’s Gospel: “Truly, truly, I say to you, he who hears my word 
and believes him who sent me, has eternal life; he does not come 
into judgment, but has passed from death to life.” (5, 24) Like- 
wise, in Matthew’s Gospel: “Truly, I say to you, there are some 
standing here who will not taste death before they see the Son of 
Man coming in his kingdom.” (16, 28) And again according to 
John: “I am the resurrection and the life; he who believes in me, 
though he die, yet shall he live, and whoever lives and believes in 
me shall never die.” (11, 25f.) 

The Son of God became man to make us sharers of his indes- 
tructible life. Those who accept his self-giving by faith receive the 
power to hallow the Father’s name. If God’s name is hallowed 
eternity is already there. Those who walk with God will walk with 
him straight into the everlasting kingdom. For to walk with God 
is to follow Christ, and where Christ is his followers are also. The 
final resurrection of the just is not the beginning of eternal life. 
It is the seal put on it on the day of the full and world-wide 
revelation of God’s glory. 

Eternity is not an infinite duration of time. It is not a quantity 
but a quality, the power of an indestructible life. We must bear 
this in mind in order to appraise the message of this text with the 
sobriety it calls for. It represents in my view the first discernible 
step toward faith in eternal life. This step was taken not by reflect- 
ing on the future but by stressing the quality of a life of fellow- 
ship with God stronger than death. And this makes this short 
notice a pointer in the direction of John’s Gospel. 

This text does not yet teach the resurrection of the dead. Faith 
in the resurrection emerged slowly and gradually during the follow- 
ing centuries. Nor does the text in any way refer to the immortality 
of the soul. To the Hebrews the immortality of the soul was no 
comfort. The idea of a disembodied spirit appalled them. They 
did not believe in extinction at death but held that death was a 
state of complete inactivity. The dead can do nothing; they cannot 
praise God. They have therefore no fellowship with him. 

For giving testimony to an indissoluble fellowship with God the 
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author could not resort to the idea of an after-life of the soul only. 
He let the whole man, Enoch, be taken up to walk with God for 
ever. In this manner he anticipated as best he could the later belief 
in the resurrection of the flesh. 

We believe that on the last day God will not collect a number 
of airy souls. He will not suffer us to lose the physical endowment 
with which he provided man at the Creation. He will vindicate 
the whole glory of his creation for eternity. The amazing beauty 
of sight, sound, movement, rest will then be restored in its true, 
vigorous meaning at which we can now only cast a passing glance. 
The new body will excel the old not only functionally but above 
all in its transparency as a testimony to the greatness and goodness ~ 
of our Creator and Redeemer. 

It will be a spiritual body showing forth with its splendor the 
glory of the love of God in Christ and built for those who pre- 
pared during this life on earth for lodging in it afterwards. This 
present time allotted to us by God is but one of preparation. Our 
preparation consists in walking with God, in hallowing his name 
for the sake of the truth of his fatherly love brought to us by 
Jesus Christ our Lord for whom and by whom all things exist and 
in whom they hold together unto the day of eternity. 


LET US PRAY: 


Lead us, O Father, by thy mercies to present our bodies as living 
sacrifices, holy and acceptable to thee, which is our spiritual wor- 
ship. May we not be conformed to this world but be transformed 
by the renewal of our mind, that we may prove what is thy will, 
what is good and acceptable and perfect, and may we with our 
hope hasten toward the final revelation of thy redeeming presence. 
Grant us this prayer for Christ’s sake and through the assistance of 
thy and his Spirit. Amen. 
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Gen. 6.5-8 February 17, 1963 
1 Pet. 3.8-22 


THE LOVING JUDGE 


Gen. 6.6: “The Lord was sorry that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him to his heart.” 


The words stand at the beginning of the story of the great 
flood or deluge. Now there are many flood stories from different 
parts of the world, and some of them may reflect faint memories 
of catastrophic inundations that destroyed whole cities and the 
surrounding areas. However, it was not the purpose of the sacred 
narrator to present a historical account of events that had hap- 
pened millennia before his time. He rather used ancient pre- 
Israelite traditions in order to bring out a message. It is this 
message and not the mere events told that speaks to the con- 
science with the authority of the word of God. 

Every man who believes in a holy God must ask himself not 
once or twice but often how God can put up with him any longer. 
True, God is infinitely patient. He grants every sinner time and 
opportunity to turn from his betrayal of the Creator to unfeigned 
obedience and from his callousness toward his fellow man to true 
brotherliness. God is infinitely patient but not for the sake of 
being patient. When a man or, as in the present narrative a whole 
generation has spurned repentance and is openly defying God 
with a brazen mind and deeds of unchecked, wanton lawlessness 
the Lord God decides that further patience would make no sense. 

Whether at a given time a certain individual or a people or the 
whole human race has actually reached the point of no return is 
left for God alone to decide. God alone knows the heart. There- 
fore, the biblical account of the flood does not offer a description 
of the atrocious sins committed before the flood. We are not told 
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what the people thought or did. The narrator rather concentrates 
on what God thought and did: “The Lord saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” (6.5) This is one 
of the strongest divine condemnations in the Bible. The context 
requires us to refer it exclusively to the generation of the flood. 

Before the flood and afterwards men were sinners too. What 
the Lord thinks of human sinfulness as it persists through the gen- 
erations is stated toward the close of the flood story. When the 
earth had dried up and Noah with his family and the animals left 
the ark he built an altar and offered a sacrifice to the Lord. In ac- 
cepting the sacrifice, the Lord said in his heart that “the imagina- 
tion of man’s heart is evil from his youth.” (8.21) This holds of 
every man, righteous Noah as well as you and me, but what the 
Lord had seen before the flood is expressed in far stronger terms: 
“The wickedness of man was great in the earth, and . . . every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” 

That is not to let us harbor complacent feelings of self-righteous- 
ness for being not so bad as the people whom God destroyed 
through the flood. . . . Unless we lay hold of the gift of Christ 
for our daily renewal in his Spirit our judgment on the last day 
will be more severe than that of Noah’s contemporaries. For to 
us more light is given than they had received. 

How did God react when he saw that the human race was. 
totally depraved? We read: “And the Lord was sorry that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him to his heart.” 

God is here depicted as feeling like one of us, affected with 
human emotions of deep regret and grief. Figurative ascriptions 
to God of human characteristics (technically called anthropo- 
morphisms) are often found in the Old Testament. I would not 
for a moment apologize for their occurrence. They serve the pur- 
pose of vividly impressing upon us the reality and personality of 
God. Our Maker, Ruler, Judge and Redeemer is not an. abstract 
idea. He is the living God as scripture asserts. In the present text 
the anthromorphism carries particular weight and significance. I 
propose to show that without it the divine judgment of the flood 
cannot be properly understood. 
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Let me read the words again, then add the following sentence: 
“And the Lord was sorry that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved him to his heart. So the Lord said, I will blot out man 
whom I have created from the face of the ground, man and beast 
and creeping things and birds of the air, for I am sorry that I have 
made them.” 

The seriousness of this divine soliloquy can remind us of what 
Jesus said about the only sin that cannot be forgiven, the sin 
against the Holy Spirit: “Truly, I say to you, all sins will be for- 
given the sons of men, and whatever blasphemies they utter; but 
whoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit never has forgiveness, 
but is guilty of an eternal sin.” (Mk. 3.28) The words were spoken 
to people who had slandered him as being possessed with an un- 
clean spirit. 

What is the sin against the Holy Spirit? To flagrantly contradict 
divine truth fully revealed, to lie in the face of divine truth in spite 
of a clear inner conviction wrought by the Spirit of God. No one 
should ever be afraid of having committed this unpardonable sin. 
For he who has committed it is no longer afraid of it. He has 
extinguished the light of his conscience. We should rather be 
afraid of sliding down the slope toward the point of no return. 

At this point the generation of the flood had arrived. God there- 
fore decided that it was better for man not to be than to be. He 
no longer delayed his lethal judgment. Now this is a message we 
can understand though in fear and trembling. It proclaims the 
seriousness of our position before God, our need for daily repent- 
ance. The people whom God destroyed with the flood are a warn- 
ing example to all. 

Can we also understand the extension of God’s deadly jude- 
ment to the animals? “The wages of sin is death,” but why are the 
poor animals punished with extinction, “beasts and creeping things 
and birds of the air’? What wrong had they done? Only man sins, 
animals cannot sin. Why then were they doomed too? 

The man of God who composed the present narrative was not 
at all heartless toward animals. You will remember how later in 
the story he lovingly describes the return of the dove to the ark 
with a freshly plucked olive leaf in her mouth. Why then does 
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he let God act so brutally as to exterminate his innocent crea- 
tures? Couldn’t he have destroyed the human race by a deadly 
disease that left the animals unhurt? 

Let us again fix our attention on the anthropomorphic statement 
that forms the present text: “The Lord was sorry that he had 
made man, and it grieved him to his heart.” It is not an easy thing 
for God to judge. It causes him violent pain to have to undo 
man’s creation. God loves man. He loves him so much that the 
rest of the creation can never make good for what he loses in 
losing man. 

How would earth have looked after the destruction of man if all 
the other creatures had been spared? It would have presented itself — 
to God as one vast cemetery. Is it the purpose of the Creator to 
make his world into a cemetery where his highest creature lies 
buried? 

This narrator never intended his narrative to be taken literally. 
It was intended as a parable to show how dear man, even sinful 
man, is to his Maker. Once man is gone the earth and what fills 
it is no more worth being. Along with man it must be drowned 
in the waters of the flood. 

As the story goes on we shall learn that a remnant of human 
and all animal life was saved for further propagation. 

But unless Noah had found favor in the eyes of the Lord and 
trustingly obeyed his command to build the ark neither he nor 
anything alive would have survived. God said: “I will blot out... 
man and beast and creeping things and birds of the air.” This is 
a categorical assertion of will with no hint of any qualification or 
exemption. So the narrator wants us to stop at this point facing 
seriously the possibility of universal destruction and just because 
it is universal to realize how dear man is to God. Quite apart from 
the following account of salvation—the love of God for us is not 
disproved but rather demonstrated by his most severe judgment 
on the whole earth. This dreadful possibility already reveals his 
love with a force that leads up to the New Testament. 

God so loved man that he would not carry on without him. 

“God so loved the world that he sent his only Son.” 

Shall we pretend that there is no judgment involved in God’s 
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gift of his Son? It represents the most radical judgment upon us. 
In Christ all humanity is sentenced to death and executed. Those 
who by faith have become his own are drowned in the water of 
baptism to be raised with him as new creatures, saved from sin and 
destruction. God now rejoices in them as they rejoice for ever in 
their great Creator, holy Judge and merciful Redeemer. May we 
all grow in faith to an increasing realization of what.a serious thing 
the love of God is. 


LET US PRAY: 


We thankfully praise thee, our Father, for leading us through 
death to life, through the removal of our sin to fellowship with 
thee, through the pain of judgment to eternal delight in and 
with Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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Gen. 6.11-22 February 24, 1963 
Heb. 13.7-16 


NOAH’S TEST OF FAITH 


Heb. 11.7: “By faith Noah, being warned by God 
concerning events as yet unseen, took heed and con- 
structed an ark for the saving of his household; by 
this he condemned the world and became an heir of 
the righteousness which comes by faith.” 


At the time of the flood people with their extreme wickedness 
made one another’s life so miserable and intolerable that the Lord 
God saw that it would be better to put an end to the human race 
than to let them torment one another any longer. Yet the Judge 
of the whole world does not judge the just with the unjust. When 
he decided to destroy the whole earth with the flood he would 
exempt those who still revered their Creator, therefore respected 
one another. 

How many such people were there left on earth? 

The present narrative with its sacred sarcasm reminds us of 
Abraham’s intercession for Sodom. How many righteous did God 
find on earth before the flood? It seems that 1000 would be a 
comparatively small number. But there were not so many left. 
Well, shall we say 500? The number is still far too great. Perhaps 
50. Oh no. How many, then? 

One man only. We read: “But Noah found favor in the eyes of 
the Lord.” “Then the Lord said to Noah: ‘Go into the ark, you 
and all your household, for I have seen that you are righteous be- 
tore me in this generation.” Noah was the only man on earth with 
regard to whom the divine patience still made sense. This severe 
view of where man’s neglect of God will finally lead him is by 
no means limited to the Old Testament. Jesus, predicting his 
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return in glory at the end of history says with pain in his heart: 
“When the Son of man comes, will he find faith on earth?” (Lk: 
18.8) 

This is a stern warning against our pride. With all our splendid 
scientific and organizational achievements today, humanity is drift- 
ing toward a point where few if any righteous will be found on 
earth. This holds of all mankind without distinctions. The fact 
that we proudly call ourselves Americans will not save us on the 
Day of Judgment. Nor will our pride as Christians save us. There 
is far too much vulgar selfishness and hypocrisy that hides under 
the cloak of religion. Whatever the people at Noah’s time may 
have arrogantly called themselves, and one might infer from an 
earlier remark in this chapter that they called themselves the 
mighty men, sons of the giants. ... One man only found favor in 
the eyes of the Lord. 

Does one of us presume that if he had lived at Noah’s time he 
or she would have been the one to find favor in the eyes of the 
Lord? If any one does I have a question for him: Are you prepared 
to undergo the test of Noah? 

For Noah was put to the test. God called him righteous only 
after he had proved his righteousness with his obedience of faith. 
And that was not an easy thing to do. Noah was commanded by 
the Lord to build an ark of enormous proportions to hold his 
family and a specified number of all land animals and birds. The 
atk was, of course, a kind of boat. Now while Noah was building 
the boat on dry land and under a serene sky—what do you think 
people took him for? They must have taken him for a complete 
fool who should be killed for his folly were it not for its beneficial 
effect in that he gave money to earn to many people whom he em- 
ployed as agents for gathering the building materials and oe 
him in his work. 

Apart from what people thought and said, Noah himself must 
have been tempted all the time to give up his mad undertaking. 
How did he know that the deluge would come in a short time? 
Had God really said it to him? He had no proof in his hand. He 
only remembered God’s command. Could he rely on his memory? 
Perhaps it was only the product of his imagination gone wild, a 
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hallucination that reflected his resentment against his wicked con- 
temporaries. Previously he had so often thought that this wicked 
generation deserved being punished with extermination that in 
the end he fancied the Lord had told him that he would make 
and end of all flesh and save only what was in the ark. 

Don’t think, I am exaggerating. Aren’t there very many people 
today who try to explain away the divine revelation in the Bible 
with the aid of psychological gimmicks like the one I have used? 
Noah had nothing to hold to except the bare word of God. In 
God’s word he trusted, God’s word he obeyed. With his trust and 
obedience he surrendered to the One Who majestically refuses 
to authenticate his revelation in any other way than through the 
authority with which it touches the conscience. Noah trusted and 
obeyed: that’s all he did. In the whole story of the flood Noah 
does not speak a word. The Lord spoke and Noah responded 
with his faith and was saved. 

Unless Noah had taken the divine message seriously and made 
himself responsible for obeying it without veering to the left or 
to the right he, his family and the whole earth would have been 
destroyed by the deluge. But Noah although he found himself 
in a humanly speaking, ridiculous situation held out. And as he 
was holding out he knew it was true that the flood would come 
and drown everything except the inhabitants of the ark he was 
building. How did he know? How could he discern between reality 
and imagination? The answer to this question is the same today 
and is of no less crucial importance today than it was at Noah’s 
time. Today like then the issue is not intellectual but moral: If 
you really want to know whether or not the word of God is true, 
make yourself personally responsible for knowing it and you will 
know. 

For divine truth can only be discerned by an action of the heart, 
man’s responsible decision. Your all is now at stake, Noah. What 
will happen to you now depends exclusively on yourself. If you 
are facing God’s word with this seriousness an inner conviction 
wrought by the Holy Spirit will make you certain that it is true. 

“By faith Noah, being warned by God concerning events as yet 
unseen, took heed and constructed an ark for the saving of his 
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household; by this he condemned the world and became an heir 
of the righteousness which comes by faith.” He condemned the 
world not in the sanctimonious and heartless manner of a self- 
righteous holier-than-thou Christianity. 

What the writer of Hebrews means is that with the mere fact 
of his serious decision of faith Noah gave the lie to a world whose 
whole mind is bent on running away from responsible decision. 
Noah’s generation is described as having been wicked to the ex- 
treme. Today’s world is not that wicked. Its state of mind is rather 
one of desperate indecision propped up by excuses. The world 
does not really care but all the time pretends to care. The pre- 
tense shows the desperate state of conscience characteristic of hu- 
man indecision, moral inertia, drift. For our carelessness qualifies 
as contempt of God. As Christ put it in his discourse on the end 
of the world where he referred to the flood: “In those days before 
the flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, until the day when Noah entered the ark, and they did 
not know until the flood came and swept them all away.” And 
then the Lord adds this call of spiritual alertness to all: “So will 
be the coming of the Son of man.” (Mt. 24. 37 ff) 

God has spoken to us through his revelation in Jesus Christ 
and we behave and carry on as if nothing had happened. This care- 
lessness and passiveness at the root of all sin puts us in a state of 
drift, and as we are drifting away, losing what is left of our moral 
substance, all kinds of animal reactions and passions get the better 
of us. This is the worldliness against which Jesus warns us and 
which Noah condemned with the mere fact that he believed and 
obeyed God’s word. The Hebrew word for believing means to 
make oneself firm. Though the word does not occur in the Noah 
story the firm moral resolution of faith represents the lesson to 
be drawn from it. 

As he condemned the world with his faith, Noah, proved to be 
God’s instrument for saving this same world from destruction. In 
the ark he obediently built, his own family and the remnant of 
humanity survived the flood along with a remnant of animals. And 
when the Lord accepted the sacrifice Noah had offered him after 
leaving the ark he determined never again to visit sinful humanity 
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with a deluge: “While the earth remains, seedtime and harvest, 
cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night, shall not cease.” 

Everything that is written in Holy Scripture is written for us. 
As Noah condemned the world so the church of Christ is to con- 
demn the world, not with pharisaic indignation at its wickedness 
but rather with a confession and practice of obedient faith ren- 
dered to God in the face of worldly light-mindedness and irres- 
ponsibility. The church contradicts and counteracts the world in 
the true interest of the world. 

It is for the good of the world including a sham Christianity 
that we must secede from her, following our Master. For Christ 
was crucified outside the gate, to draw to himself all those who | 
by responsible decision of faith are sowed and gathered into the 
one community that proclaims saving faith to a perishing world. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Triune God who hast eternally decided to be love and 
nothing else, challenge and aid us through thy Holy Spirit to 
commit ourselves entirely to thee for our own sake and the 
world’s. We offer this prayer in remembering what our Lord and 
Saviour had to go through for the redemption of the world. Amen. 
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Phil. 2.1-13 December 17, 1961 


_ 


WHAT IS GREATNESS? 


Gen. 11.4: “Come, let us make a name for ourselves.” 
Ib. 7: “Come, let us go down, and there confuse their 
language.” 


These two calls to action start each with a forceful exclamation 
that expresses a resolve, the first a human, the second a divine 
resolve. “Come now... . Up, Iet’s be doing it.” The human action 
resolved upon is the building of a city and a tower with its top 
in the heaven. Its purpose is to make a name for themselves. The 
name stands for strength. To make a name for themselves is to 
create such a great strength that the people spreading out in all 
directions of the globe may assert their vigorous unity. One con- 
tributory factor behind the tale may have been the age-old dream 
of an everlasting world empire. 

The divine reaction to this most ambitious undertaking consists 
in confusing their language, “that they may not understand one 
another's speech,” and consequently be “scattered abroad . . . over 
the face of all the earth.” Their big and bold scheme to protest 
their greatness in the face of heaven was thus brought to nought. 

The purpose of the tale is not to present historical fact. It has 
the strong, beautiful flavor of high antiquity. Heaven is conceived 
as a vault on the upper side of which stands the palace of God. In 
order to learn what is happening on earth the Lord must leave 
his heavenly residence and come down. Then he goes up to fur- 
ther deliberation as the result of which he comes down again to 
execute judgment. 

The city of Babel was not so named because of the confusion 
of tongues. The name denotes the gate of God. The revolution- 
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ary invention of building with bricks could not have been made 
by a crowd of people who said to one another: “Come let us make 
bricks and burn them thoroughly.” 

On the other hand, there are some actual facts discernible be- 
hind the traditional tale. The Hebrews in the holy land had plenty 
of stone for building houses. Yet their remote ancestors had come 
from Mesopotamia where there was no stone available for build- 
ing. A solid house had to be made of burned bricks. This was 
remembered for many centuries. Also the proposal to build a huge 
tower may reflect the memory of the high pyramid towers with 
a shrine at the top that rose in the center of the Babylonian 
temple areas. And it may also have happened once or more often 
that plans to build a city and temple had failed. 

The purpose of the sacred narrator in adopting those ancient 
traditions was not to give an account of the invention of brick- 
laying and the origin of the multitude of human languages. It was 
rather to teach us about our relation to God. And this he did in 
using an ancient tale. For the Hebrew way of teaching was differ- 
ent from ours. They did not lay down and enlarge upon general 
statements and propositions. They rather told a story the point 
of which expressed the truth they wanted to communicate. There- 
fore, the sacred story under present review should be approached 
in a way similar to the parables of Jesus. 

The tale begins with a great technical discovery. The invention 
of making and burning bricks for building purposes was of far 
reaching importance. Before they could build houses people had 
to live in caves, in tents or in flimsy, adobe-like structures. There 
were no cities, no urban life. That all became different after that 
great invention. Now we should know from our own experience 
as proud, so-called modern men that great and valuable inventions 
have a way of going to the head of people. So it is today, so it 
was already at the dawn of history. The community that saw the 
first massive buildings go up towards the sky felt elated. No limits 
seemed to be set to their confidence in themselves. They were 
inebriated with their own strength and resolved to assert their 
strength and make it invincible and perennial. If they invested it 
in a tower that went up all the way to heaven it would for ever 
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reside in their tower, remain theirs, being available for bringing 
the whole earth under their sway as a great people. 

That provoked God’s judicial intervention. But as we read of 
the divine judgment we must not swallow the account thought- 
lessly. What was the reason for the powerful divine interference 
with their plans? I believe it is not easy to state. 

What wrong had those people done or attempted to do? They 
had not trespassed against a code of ethics. They were not out for 
commiting murder, adultery, theft. 

There is no harm reported they did or sought to do to anyone. 
They wanted to be great. Is it a sin to be great? Isn’t it rather bad 
for a community if there are no more sublime aspirations left 
within it? Aren’t we constantly encouraged and admonished to be 
great and act up to our greatness? If that generation of old wanted 
to do great things—why in the world should they be blamed for it? 

The difficulty in understanding God’s judicial intervention does 
not become smaller if we now consider the words of divine deli- 
beration preceding judgment: “Behold,” says the Lord to himself, 
“They are one people, and they have all one language; and this is 
only the beginning of what they will do; and nothing that they 
propose to do will now be impossible for them. Come, Iet us go 
down, and there confuse their language.” 

Why? Is it a bad thing if people succeed in all they propose to 
do? We would rather call it a good thing, a very good thing in- 
deed. Isn’t that just what we wish one another when we mean 
well by one another? 

So the only conclusion to be drawn seems to be that God’s 
point of view is radically opposed to the human point of view. 
Now this is a statement which I suppose you have all heard being 
made by people at some occasion. It can be made in a proper 
manner. It can also be made in an easy and trite manner that 
renders it cheap, thoughtless, and still worse, heartless. In most 
of the cases it incorporates no more than a half-truth. For the 
curious thing is that what I have called the divine point of view 
is confirmed by every man whether he wills it or not. What God 
said on that occasion will, if properly understood, be echoed in 
your and my and everybody else’s conscience. 
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For what does the conscience do? It shows us with an incon- 
tradictable force that we do not lord it over ourselves nor, for that 
matter over anybody or anything. It convicts us of not being our 
own. We must with our own consciences constantly testify that 
we are placed under authority and can live only in complying with 
this authority. And this authority of which every man knows is 
identified as the will of God the Lord through his revelation in 
Holy Scripture. 

Now the intent of the tale under review is to characterize the 
generation of the tower builders as one who did not take God’s 
lordship into consideration. The mere omission of the name of 
God in their words of planning is calculated by the sacred narrator 
to point out that people’s total neglect of the will of God, the 
Ruler: “Come, let us build ourselves a city, and a tower with its 
top in the heavens, and let us make a name for ourselves, lest we 
be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” 

Where is God left? His name is not even mentioned. Now I do 
not at all contest that the name of God must be mentioned on 
every possible and impossible occasion, which can only lead to 
hypocrisy and even blasphemy. But on that particular occasion that 
was for the people gathered a momentous one, the absence of an 
invocation of the divine name in an act of worship shows that 
they wanted to go it alone. They did not think of God. They acted 
as if there were no God above them. They failed to consult him 
and implore his council and blessing. 

This sacred story is written for our instruction. In order to bring 
home our neglect of God in an unmistakable manner the sacred 
author made use of a simple tale that illustrates the human te- 
merity and impudence even to the dullest mind. Those people 
representative of all humanity dared to build so high that the top 
of their tower should touch the vault where the divine palace 
stood. They wanted to dwell side by side with the Lord God. 
There was no fear of the Lord left with them. Man’s arrogance 
is excessive beyond measure. 

Did God react against their arrogance in self-defense to assert 
his right as the undisturbed inhabitant of the heavenly sphere? 
The Lord God is no self-seeker. In all his dealings with us he 
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seeks our good, not his. In his monologue I read to you he does 
not once refer to himself. 

When he confused the tongues so that mankind was split and 
scattered he acted from mercy. For God punishes us only when 
there is no other way left to help us. The only way of helping 
this arrogant, self-agerandizing generation was to show them how 
weak they were. Their weakness in no longer being in a position 
to communicate with one another; their inability to establish com- 
mon bonds, their ensuing dispersion all over the earth should teach 
them that they were not their own masters. They had thought to 
make a great name for themselves. What true greatness consists in 
we learn from the following chapter, the story of Abram’s call. 
After having given him his charge the Lord adds his promises to 
Abram: “And I will make of you a great nation, and I will bless 
you, and make your name great, so that you will be a blessing.” 
The only way to greatness is in obedience to God’s will that is 
revealed as a will of universal blessing. 

A week from today we shall celebrate Christmas, the feast of 
the Son of God’s Incarnation. Remember today’s New Testament 
lesson. There the Incarnation is shown forth as an act of free 
obedience to the Father on the part of the eternal Son. Obedience 
to the Father did not reduce Christ’s divine status. An outstand- 
ing Congregational theologian earlier in the century, P. T. Forsyth 
wrote: “Obedience is not a badge of inferiority.” The apostle Paul 
declares that Christ whose “was the divine nature from the first, 
yet made himself nothing, assuming the nature of a slave. Bearing 
the human likeness, revealed in human shape, he humbled him- 
self, and in obedience accepted even death—death on a cross.” 

This is what God understands for greatness. For the apostle 
continues: “Therefore God raised him to the heights and bestowed 
on him the name above all names, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow—in heaven, on earth, and in the depths—and 
every tongue confess, ‘Jesus Christ is Lord,’ to the glory of God 
the Father.” 

Our neglect of God and disobedience has led to a confusion 
of tongues on a world scale, on a national scale and no less on 
the individual scale. For every man is caught in the same con- 
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fusion, split into a number of babbling egos whose voices are not 
understandable to one another. “I do not understand my own 
actions,” confesses the apostle in Rom. 7. The realization of his 
terrible and intolerable weakness threw him into the arms of 
Christ who came to save us from the disobedience that causes our 
weakness. 

For the Lord Jesus Christ obeyed the Father in order to make 
us obedient to him. In virtue of his obedience every sinner who 
puts his trust in him is reconciled to God and gathered into the 
one fellow-ship of all those who are likewise reconciled to God. 
In the end, to which the church’s hope is extended, all humanity 
will be healed from the confusion we have brought upon ourselves 
with our sinful neglect of the divine lordship. And then the 
whole world will be radically renewed according to the divine 
counsel and promise “That the universe, all in heaven and on 
earth, might be brought into a unity in Christ.” 


LET US PRAY: 


O God of all grace, who hast called us into thy eternal glory in 
Christ, grant us, we beseech thee, truly to understand that thou 
settest thy face against the arrogant but favorest the humble. Lead 
us to humble ourselves under thy mighty hand, in order to be 
lifted up into the kingdom of thy love. Amen. 
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Gen. 11.27-12. 4A September 24, 1961 
John 4.16-26 


THE CALL OF ABRAHAM 


Text: Gen. 12.1: The Lord said to Abram: “Go.” 


Jesus said to the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well: “God is spirit 
and those who worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” 

The woman had asked him whether God should be worshipped 
at the Samaritan sanctuary on Mt. Gerizim that was visible from 
Jacob’s well or at the temple in Jerusalem. Jesus replied that what 
mattered was not the place but the manner of worship. All worship 
must be true to the nature of God who is spirit. It must be 
spiritual. 

The word, spiritual, has for some time been drained of its mean- 
ing and power. It has become anemic, cheap and quite vague. 
In order to recover its meaning we must ask what Jesus meant 
by it. 

The woman had thought of a God who dwelt at a certain holy 
site where he must be worshipped to the exclusion of other sites. 
Jesus denied that the Lord preferred one place to another. There 
is nothing external about God. He is not bound to a certain 
geographic area. He is not at all physical. He has no body, he is 
all heart. Therefore, he must be worshipped with the heart. For 
only inwardness of worship takes account of his nature as spirit. 
If our worship is in this sense spiritual it cannot be limited either 
to stated times of public service necessary as they are. God seeks 
such worshippers as worship him everywhere and always. 

The constant, spiritual worship of God is incompatible with self- 
ish motives. You don’t get anything out of it. That must never be 
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your aim. Otherwise, your relation to God ceases to be personal. 
To seek material gain in a relation of personal friendship with 
another man is generally considered mean and hideous. How far 
worse in our relation to God? God is spirit. In worshipping and 
serving him you must not look for selfish advantage. You must 
seek his presence and live in his presence for its own sake. You 
must desire him and nothing beside him. 

If that is so, then, one may conclude that the Christian reli- 
gion is the poorest of all religions. There is nothing in it for a man 
who wants his share, and not too small a share, in the good things 
of life. So one can only argue if he lacks personal knowledge of 
God. For his realized presence in obedient worship and in a life 
obediently dedicated to him is a bliss incomparably greater than 
the narrow, greedy mind of a time-server can ever dream of. To 
meet God from person to person is what we have been made for. 
The creature man comes truly into its own in entering communion 
with its Maker and in enjoying the superlative, forever indestruc- 
tible happiness which God has reserved for those who love and 
obey him. 

Spiritual worship is quite intangible, seemingly quite immaterial 
and yet lays hold of and appropriates the most precious treasure 
that exists in time and eternity, God himself as he grants us his 
fellowship and that means far more than what the poor heart of 
man can desire. 

Now the present text documents the divine initiative in calling 
a man like us to God’s bosom, in finding personal fellowship 
with him and with all who in following Abraham’s steps, would 
attain the privilege of being called Abraham’s children. In the first 
three verses of Gen. 12 where Abram’s call is recorded the verb 
to bless and the corresponding noun appear no less than five 
times. What we have here is the record of how almighty God 
made Abraham, a humble mortal his blest friend and promised 
him to include in his offer of friendship Abraham’s posterity and 
finally all families on earth. 

But is this not a far-fetched, extravagant assertion? If we study 
the words of God’s promise of blessing to Abraham honestly and 
without pious prejudice, comparing it to what we can learn about 
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the blessing from Abram’s own story, the story of his sons, grand- 
sons and later his people—the promise does not seem to be 
spiritual. For what did the ancient Hebrews understand for the 
blessing? Long life, protection from enemies, victory in war, pros- 
perity, fecundity of soil, cattle and wives, growth. And the spread- 
ing of the blessing to others seems likewise devoid of spiritual or 
moral factors. When Jacob served Laban, his uncle in Syria, God 
blessed Laban for Jacob’s sake. When Joseph was a slave in the 
house of an Egyptian official God blessed that man, Potiphar, for 
Joseph’s sake. In colloquial American we would simply state that 
Joseph had brought him luck. Joseph had not instructed him in 
the ways of the Lord. His mere presence made the man’s affairs 
prosper. There is nothing spiritual in that. 

What shall we say to it? There is no way of solving our puzzle 
except in studying the text closely. For the proper understanding 
of Abraham’s place in the history of salvation hinges upon the 
divine charge given him and his obedient response to it. 

The call of Abraham is preceded by a genealogy of which I 
have only read to you the closing sentences. Abraham was the son 
of Tera, son of Nahor and so on back to Shem and Noah. This 
apparently dry genealogy is highly pertinent to the sacred narra- 
tor’s purpose. For unless Abraham had received the divine call and 
responded to it his name would mean no more than just another 
name in a long-drawn genealogy. Whatever the detailed circum- 
stances of his life, essentially the thing said about him would be 
that he was the son of this father who had been the son of that 
father, and so on. Abram would have remained a member of a 
certain family and clan, living as a member of this family and 
clan in a certain geographic area, keeping his flocks, leading them 
to some other place of pasture when there was not enough grass 
left, staying at the new place for a season or two, reaping and 
sowing, then moving on again. He would also have married, be- 
gotten sons and daughters, married them off and carried on until 
at last he died. 

There is nothing wrong with this yet the Lord God had a higher 
purpose in view for Abraham, his descendants and all mankind. 
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Therefore, he called Abram with his command and with his 
promise. 

The command starts with the word “Go.” Move on. Now that 
was not being asked too much of Abraham. The man was a semi- 
nomad, used to stay at one place for a shorter or longer time, then 
go. But God would not have merely told him to go. He told him 
where to go, didn’t he? Not exactly. “Go,” said the Lord to him, 
“|... to the land that I will show you.” 

Abram did not know which land. How could he leave Haran 
with his wife, his nephew who joined him, his slaves, cattle and 
belongings without knowing the direction of his destination? It is 
not stated. This must have puzzled a later narrator who inserted 
into the story a notice to the effect that Abraham’s father, Terah, 
had already intended to leave Mesopotamia for the land of Ca- 
naan. He had, however, stopped at the city of Haran that lay on 
a tributary of the upper Euphrates, and stayed there till he died. 
Abraham continued the journey to Canaan. 

But how did he know that that was the country the Lord would 
show him? There is a difference between carrying out one’s father’s 
original plan and obeying God’s voice. The later addition to the 
story does not solve the puzzle. It strikes a note of filial piety in 
letting Abram do what his father would have done if he had been 
able to do it. The son takes over where the father left off. 

What is really implied in the command to go to an unknown 
destination to be revealed at some later time? That Abram was 
kept in a position of constant dependence upon the Lord. It was 
not enough to obey once and for all by leaving the pastures in 
the vicinity of the city of Haran. Since he did not know where 
to go he would have to wait upon God at every place of his long 
journey. God would tell him at every station in what direction 
to proceed further. 

Only when he had arrived in the land of Canaan and passed 
on to the hill country in the center of the land did the Lord God 
tell him that that was the land he had promised to give his de- 
scendants. Some time afterwards he received a further divine 
charge: “Arise, walk through the length and breadth of the land, 
tor I will give it to you.” Abraham was kept moving. 
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His obedience toward God who directed his steps one after 
another was not limited to the occasion of his departure from 
Haran. What God demanded of him was constant obedience. The 
man was not permitted to go where he wished. He was perma- 
nently placed under orders. 

We shall see next Sunday that the divine command went much 
further than described in this sermon. Let me conclude with an 
appraisal of the relation between blessing and obedience. 

We have been taught every day to ask God our Father to give 
us our daily bread. But we have also been taught to put first 
things first, praying, first of all for the hallowing of his name, the 
coming of his kingdom, the doing of his will. The promise given 
to Abraham was one of daily bread in abundance. But this promise 
was preceded by a command. In obeying the command, Abram 
had to put first things first. Subsequently, he learned during long 
years of trials to push his ego farther and farther away from the 
center, making room for God to enter his heart and occupy the 
center. 

When God promised him temporal blessings, he did not invite 
Abram .to strike a bargain with him. He did not require his 
obedience as a payment for the gain of worldly prosperity. The 
relation between obedience and blessing is not of an external, 
trivial, mercenary nature. Only in obeying God could Abram 
come to know him personally and receive his gifts and further 
promise (not only for himself but for all mankind) as vehicles 
and tokens of divine fellowship. With his gifts and promises God 
gave himself to him. The gifts and promises are temporal, but 
what they stand for is spiritual, God’s goodness, tender care and 
friendship that can only be known by those who obey him. 

With his command and promise God started revealing himself 
to Abram and through the sacred record to all of us. May Abram’s 
example of wholesale surrender inspire us to live all our life in 
the presence of the Lord to whom alone we are responsible, to 
whom alone we are accountable for all we do and plan, and who 
has given us his universal command of love in order that we, in 
keeping it, may have fellowship with him, know him and enjoy 
him for ever. 


tie, 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, whom the Father has sent to deliver us 
from a selfish, mercenary mind, grant us, we pray thee, thy Spirit 
that in obeying and loving thee we may realize what no eye has 
seen, no ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, what thou 
hast prepared for those who love thee. Amen. 
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Fake sae October 1, 1961 
ames 1, 19- 


OUR SECOND EXODUS 


Gen. 12, 1: “Go from your country and your kindred 
and your father’s house.” 


The passage from which the text is taken describes the beginning 
of divine revelation. It all started with one man’s call and obedi- 
ence. 

This was indeed a new beginning. For the history of the human 
race according to Genesis did not start with an individual, it 
started with a pair. The first historical events in the Paradise 
narrative are the common sin of Adam and his wife followed by 
divine judgment. According to the later composed account of 
creation, man’s creation is not as an individual but as a couple. 
“God created man in his own image, in the image of God he 
created him; male and female he created them.” 

The history of salvation, however, starts with a single individual: 
“God said to Abram. . . .” In the preceding chapter we read that 
the whole population of the earth gathered at one place to build 
a city and a tower with its top in heaven, in order to make a name 
for themselves. No individual appears in this narrative. It deals 
with the man in the mass, the mass unconcerned for God, trying 
to make himself a name, that is, to make himself into a god. Of 
Abraham, a later prophet could testify: “Look to the rock from 
which you were hewn, and to the quarry from which you were 
digged. Look to Abraham your father and to Sarah who bore you; 
for when he was but one I called him, and I blessed him and 
made him many.” (Is. 51.2) 

Now that does not make Abraham what is called today an 
individualist. He was not a rugged individualist, for this term car- 
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ries an economic and political meaning. Nor was he a snobbish 
individualist who pretended that his own ambitions, likes and dis- 
likes were the most interesting things in the world. Least of all 
was he a hard-boiled egoist who did not care for others. God 
“called him when he was but one,” but then “blessed him and 
made him many.” And that he told Abraham when he called him. 
Abraham received the promise that from him should spring a 
blessed people, a carrier of blessing. The divine promise drew his 
interest toward his posterity and to all humanity. Nor was Abra- 
ham a solitary hermit. When he left his country he took his wife 
and his nephew along together with the other members of their 
households. In what sense can we then understand the prophet’s 
assertion that the man was but one when God called him? 

In order to make it plain, the choice of a more precise term 
than individual seems indicated. The individual that received and 
responded to, God’s call was a responsible individual, a moral per- 
son. This responsible moral person was to become the father of a 
responsible nation and finally of the responsible remnant of man- 
kind, the church. 

With his free act of personal obedience Abraham placed himself 
unreservedly under the divine call. He lived up to his total obliga- 
tion to God, his Lord and Ruler. He was the first member of 
what Scripture later calls, the kingdom of God. 

What had God commanded him to do when he called him? 
Essentially, to surrender himself to Him his Lord. That was not a 
big and bold and conspicuous affair. It involved no show of 
strength or exuberant vitality. It was an invisible, intangible action 
of the heart, a spiritual action as I called it in my sermon a week 
ago. And yet what Abraham did in surrendering to the Lord 
radically changed the course of his whole life. For it embodied 
a momentous decision between life and death. 

What was it that Abraham had to leave in obedience to God’s 
charge? Not only his country, his clan, his family, but primarily 
and essentially, himself. For obedience is a sacrifice, a giving up 
of the self. This sacrifice, this exodus from himself, God demanded 
of Abraham, and he still demands it of any one who becomes or 
remains Abraham’s true child. The Lord God is not a sadist. He 
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does not practice mental cruelty. He does not insist on our obedi- 
ence in order to give us pain. He wants to make us fit for fellow- 
ship with him. For we people are on the one end, while God is on 
the other end. In order to meet him we must break through to 
the other end. We must leave the place where we are, going out 
of the prison of our self-centeredness, seeking him and not our- 
selves, breaking our own will to do his will. Otherwise, the loving 
God remains to us unreal, unknown. 

To know God is to obey him. And to know God is not just to 
get some ideas about him in one’s head. The knowledge of God 
in the Bible is a real, vital personal relation to him. It means to 
enjoy him as the fountain of life, meeting him from person to 
person, loving him with the blessed assurance that he whom one 
loves is love, love itself. The man who knows God knows for 
certain that he is loved by him to whom he obediently surrenders 
his heart. 

To obey God in order to meet him as one’s loved lover is a 
spiritual action, a hidden decision of the heart. Yet man is not 
a spirit. We are a psycho-physic organism, therefore the hidden 
choice of the heart must express itself in our life as psycho-physic 
organism. 

Abraham had to live out and prove his obedience with what he 
did with his mind and body. He had to use his brain in making 
preparations for the long journey ahead. He had to use his hands 
in saddling his ass. He had to use his lips in giving orders to his 
servants. And he had also to use his lips in saying good-bye to his 
kinsfolk and in kissing them good-bye, while all the time his mind 
was laboring under the pains of permanent separation. For he had 
been ordered to leave his own people for good. Only by carrying 
out the external divine command of separation and emigration 
did he obey its spiritual intent and enter fellowship with God. 

God’s charge of separation from his kin was not an arbitrary 
decree. One might state paradoxically that in imposing on Abra- 
ham this heavy burden God made it easier for the man to render 
him pure, unmixed obedience. For we people are prone to confuse 
God’s holy will of surrender with the conventions and pressures 
of the community in which we live. Many presume that in con- 
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forming to community standards of religious and moral behavior 
they are doing all God wants them to do. But God seeks the heart. 
In our conformity to the patterns of conduct under which we 
have been brought up and which are accepted in the community 
around us, the heart, the spirit are not engaged. 

With his external charge in this particular form God gave 
Abraham the opportunity of a less ambiguous obedience than 
shown by people who presume that to serve him is just to be a 
good neighbor and family man, member of a church and other 
respectable organizations. Those people have no God whom they 
truly enjoy. The social pleasures of a good reputation and com- 
pany conceal to them the true blessing of God which is he him- 
self. In order to live and be blessed a man must die to himself. 
This is the final and permanent lesson of Abraham’s call as it 
points prophetically to the complete divine revelation in Jesus 
Christ. For our Lord and Savior died and rose for us that we, in 
dying and rising with him, might know God, living for him and 
with him the celestial life of eternal joy. To share this joy and 
have it deepened we are now invited to the Lord’s Table. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O loving Lord, to make thy will our own, that thou 
mayest make our will thine. Amen. 
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Gen. 15, 1-6 October 8, 1961 
1 John 1, 1-4; 4, 1-3 


THE PURIFICATION OF HOPE 


Gen. 15, 1: “Fear not, Abram, I am your shield; 
your reward shall be very great.” 


In this text the Lord pledges himself to Abram to protect him 
in danger and adds the promise of a very great reward. What the 
reward consists in is known from the beginning of Abram’s story, 
and the promise is solemnly repeated later on in the chapter from 
which the text is taken. Abram, now a man in his eighties, shall 
receive a son and proper heir. His descendants shall be as many 
as the stars in heaven which no man can count. 

Now numerous offspring was one of the main desires of a 
Hebrew house father. He wished through his progeny to grow as 
it were into a mighty tree that would spread its foliage wide and 
bear abundant fruit. 

One could not say that such a desire on the part of Abraham 
and the divine promise that sustained it were of a sublime spiritual 
nature. The promise seems to refer to temporal and secular bless- 
ings only. 

An old saying by the Rabbis has it that God speaks the language 
of man. And man is according to scripture flesh, that is an animal 
body. The term itself bears no derogatory meaning. It later re- 
ceived some derogatory meaning with Isaiah and still stronger with 
Paul. But even Paul can use the term flesh in a descriptive way 
that involved no value judgment. He speaks of flesh in the bad 
sense if man, made of flesh, refuses to heed God’s call to obedience 
and fellowship. For God wants us in living the life of a psycho- 
somatic organism, to give our heart to him who is far beyond 
what flesh can perceive and enjoy. The man who declines God’s 
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command of obedience and offer of fellowship is nothing but 
flesh that perishes. He refuses to give his life the spiritual shape 
and direction that lift it above the level of the flesh. Hence the 
derogatory meaning of flesh. 

God’s promise of blessing to Abraham was couched in material 
terms. He used the language of the flesh. Otherwise, the man 
could not have understood him. The Lord does not speak over 
the heads of people. However, the divine purpose in his promise 
to Abraham was the same it is in his dealings with every man, 
spiritual. 

He intended to draw Abram to his bosom, to make him his 
friend who would seek his friendship for its own sake, loving him 
with a pure disinterested love, and thus, while living in the flesh, 
lead a life no longer dominated by the flesh, its impulses, its 
spiritual lethargy, but rather by the love of God. 

The story of Abraham is composed of a number of fragments 
that were for a long time recited at different sanctuaries, and at 
a much later time reduced to writing and put together. In its 
present form it shows how God is guiding, ruling and instructing 
Abraham during a period of over 30 years, translating his material 
promise into the language of the spirit. He fulfilled the promise 
literally but actually gave Abraham immeasurably more than he 
had literally promised. 

Over the entrance to Al-Azhar university in Cairo runs the in- 
scription: Chemistry is important; God is more important. The 
greatness of this sentence is that it is both, radical and well- 
balanced. God did not minimize Abram’s material hope which 
he himself sustained with his promise. He fulfilled his promise. 
Abraham received a son and through him became indeed the 
father of a great nation. But wherein does the greatness of the 
people of the Bible consist? Not in an imposing material strength 
but in their divinely assigned place as the recipient and transmitter 
of revelation. Already Abraham, the father of the people, had to 
learn that God is incommensurably more than the benevolent 
giver of a large and famous posterity. 

God started Abraham’s instruction with a command. The man 
had to leave his country, clan and family for an unknown destina- 
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tion. He was kept moving, first to the land that the Lord would 
show him, afterwards within the land. The external charge of mov- 
ing, obediently, from one place to another was the expression in 
the language of man of a spiritual command. Abraham had to 
leave everything that came in between God and him. He had to 
walk before God, to live always in his presence, he had to sur- 
render to him with an ever renewed responsible decision of obedi- 
ence. In carrying out the external command, Abraham learned 
gradually to live up to its spiritual intent. 

But if you really surrender to God you fly in the face of the 
moral indifference of the flesh, the external desires and ambitions 
to which it clings. Obedience is a sacrifice. God taught Abraham 
to make the sacrifice. He purified his hope by means of suffering. 
God never practices magic on us. He did not with a powerful 
spell transform Abraham from a natural man into a perfect saint. 
That is what childish, pious imagination expects him to do. But 
this imagination is itself an expression of the flesh, therefore must 
shipwreck. The life of God’s children is a more serious affair than 
the continuous singing of revival hymns. Abraham remained 
throughout what we all are, flesh, living in the flesh, he had to put 
the claims of the flesh where they belonged; some ones being 
relegated to second, third or still more inferior place, others being 
flatly rejected. Abraham in the flesh had to conquer what the 
Apostle Paul calls the mind of the flesh. His problem is funda- 
mentally identical with your and my central life-problem. 

Abraham obeyed God when he was charged to leave Haran. 
God led him to a deeper and purer obedience by tarrying with the 
redemption of his promise. For when did Abraham receive the 
promised heir? After 25 years of waiting. The aging man who 
proved his faith by holding out in the dark years when the ful- 
filment of the divine promise seemed a fantastic proposition was 
not a semi-divine hero. He was a man with human frailties like 
our own. This is shown by his three lapses on record. Twice he 
compromised his wife’s Sarah’s honor when he asked her to pre- 
tend that she was his sister. 

Remember the text: “Fear not, Abraham, I am your shield.” 
The man who received this encouragement needed it badly. A 
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helpless foreigner who moved from one place to another was often 
frightened. Out of fear he induced Sarah to lie. When owing to 
the lie she was brought into the harems, first of the Egyptian 
king, later of the Philistine chieftain, Abraham risked that she 
might bear a son who was not his own son. In that case God’s 
promise would have come to nought. God proved a shield to 
Abraham. With his protection he overruled the man’s sin of faith- 
lessness. The third lapse consisted in yielding to the temptation 
of making God’s promise cheap. On Sarah’s advice he took her 
slave girl, Hagar, as his concubine in order to receive a son from 
her. The action was in keeping with the laws and mores of the 
time. A later narrator in relating the struggles between Jacob’s 
wives, their mutual jealousy and birth-competition showed how 
he felt about the matter. 

In reducing his hope for an heir to a concubine’s offspring whose 
standing would be lower than that of a principal wife’s son Abram 
depreciated the divine promise, he substituted a cheaper one. 
That was 11 years after he had left Haran. Abram’s conscience 
could not have been easy after he had betrayed his hope. God 
let him ponder over the matter for 14 more years. Then he made 
a covenant with him and promised him a son by his wife Sarah. 

One year later, Isaac was born. The name Isaac is interpreted 
by the narrator to mean: One laughs. That Abraham would beget 
a son at the age of one hundred years seems indeed ridiculous. The 
verb to laugh appears no less than 6 times in the narrative. Abra- 
ham, living in the flesh, had to keep up a hope at which the flesh 
could only laugh. God made it crystal-clear to him that Isaac was 
his gift and not what Abram and his wife could give to them- 
selves. In using terms of later Western philosophy one might 
state that God proved his existence to Abraham. We cannot 
prove the existence of God. He does that himself, though he 
never proves his existence only. He proves himself to be the Giver 
of all good gifts and, at the same time, infinitely more. He proves 
his blissful presence in granting us his blessings and makes the 
proof incontrovertible by withholding his blessings or even by 
taking them away. 

For God was with Abraham all the time. His blissful presence 
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went with him during the twenty-five years that the promised 
son had not yet been born. That God was with him, and that 
that is all and more than a man can desire for himself, was finally 
brought home to Abraham with the command to sacrifice Isaac, 
“your son, your only son, whom you love.” (Gen. 22.2) God 
himself is THE BLESSING in every material blessing and above 
it and even apart from it. Thus, when at the last moment the 
heavenly voice prevented Abraham from slaughtering his son he 
had learned in the divine sense of the term to sacrifice him, or 
tather to sacrifice himself to God with his son and all he had. 
For that was the spiritual purpose in the initial command to go 
from his country and his kindred and his father’s house. “If any 
one comes to me,” says Jesus, “and does not hate his own father 
and mother and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yes, 
and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple.” (Lk. 14.26) And: 
“He who loves father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me; and he who loves son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me; and he who does not take his cross and follow me is not 
worthy of me. He who finds his life will lose it and he who loses 
his life for my sake will find it.” (Mt. 10, 37f) What did Abra- 
ham find when he lost himself for God’s sake? The supreme con- 
tent of the divine promise, God himself. And that is what Scrip- 
ture calls to live. 

“Nevertheless,” we read in the 73rd Psalm, “I am continually 
with thee; thou dost hold my right hand. ... Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? And there is nothing upon earth that I desire 
besides thee. My flesh and my heart may fail, but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” (73.25 £) Abraham 
was taught, as one of the narrators puts it to “walk before God” 
with his gifts or without his gifts, but never without him. That 
was God’s revelation to him and still is to us today. For divine 
revelation is not a set of fixed propositions. It is a hearty invita- 
tion to communion with God. It is a light to show us how we can 
have communion with God. Abraham was the first man of whom 
we learn that he was taught to lose his life in order to gain and 
preserve it. May we all learn from his example to surrender our- 
selves to the love of God in order to be fit for eternal communion 
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with him through Jesus Christ, the Revealer, and in Jesus Christ, 
God incarnate. Amen. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O God of grace, truly to know that thou art all to 
us. Through Jesus Christ in whom we have access to thy very 
heart. Amen. 
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Gen. 12:1-9 November 29, 1953 
Heb. 11:8-16 


THE OLDEST OF THE 
PILGRIMS 


An Advent’s sermon on Gen. 12:7. “Abraham built 
an altar to the Lord.” 


At the time of Abraham all mankind was ignorant about the 
true God. God made himself manifest in the wonders of Creation 
and Providence yet, instead of worshipping him, people turned 
away from him to the products of their own imagination until 
their senseless minds were darkened and the one to whom all 
worship is due disappeared from their spiritual horizon. God did 
not give up humanity. He resolved to save them from their faith- 
lessness and ignorance by revealing himself to them in a new 
manner. That he did in his peculiar way which is about the con- 
trary of the methods used by our noisy and dazzling modern mass 
propaganda. God moved slowly and quietly. He started with one 
individual whom he called. This man was promised to become the 
father of a peculiar people through which the blessings of the 
Divine revelation should finally reach all families on earth. 

The man whom God entrusted with his call was Abraham. Let 
us hear again the mighty words with which the Divine Revelation 
began: “Go from your country and your kindred and your father’s 
house to the land that I will show you. And I will make you a 
great nation, and I will bless you, and make your name great, so 
that you will be a blessing. I will bless those who bless you, and 
him who curses you I will curse; and by you all the families of 
the earth will bless themselves.” 

Again it will be noticed that the way in which the Lord called 
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Abraham was very different from what we might think to be a 
proper start of revelation. The Lord did not lecture Abraham. He 
did not enlighten him as to his nature and attributes. He just gave 
him a charge and a promise. Thus he challenged his trust and his 
obedience. The Lord introduced himself to Abraham and through 
him to all of us by claiming our undivided allegiance. 

Abraham responded to the Divine challenge. If revelation had 
come to him as a mere enlightenment of the intellect Abraham 
might have said to himself: “Well, now I know who the only 
true God is. So let me settle down and write a treatise on mono- 
theism.” If Abraham had done this he would have become the first 
great writer on religion. But that was not his ambition. He under- 
stood that what the Lord demanded of him was an act of personal 
commitment that would lay claim to and change his whole life. 
The act is described in one word: He went. He left his country 
and his kindred and his father’s house for an unknown land of 
promise. And when he had reached this land he did not settle 
there. He received no inheritance in it not even as much as to set 
his foot on. The only immovable property he owned was a burying 
place. He remained a nomad, living in tents, roaming through the 
country. His life was one of a stranger on earth. Abraham is the 
first link in the not yet completed chain of pilgrims who set out 
for the city which has foundations whose builder and maker is 
God. 

Some time after Abraham had entered Palestine, when he 
was travelling through the hilly district that forms the backbone 
of the country he happened to pitch his tent near the town of 
Shechem. The place where he stopped on that evening was called 
oak or terebinth of Moreh. The Hebrew word Moreh signifies one 
who utters oracles. The name of the place points to a Canaanite 
sanctuary that must have been famous at that time. Under a 
sacred tree sat a priest who practiced an inherited technique of 
answering inquiries. When people asked him what they should 
do—say with their sick cow—he would listen to the rustling of 
the leaves of the sacred tree and take his cue from them. Then 
he would furnish the required advice for a modest consideration. 
It is more than probable that a number of popular religious feasts 
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were also celebrated at this site, in honor of the beneficient tree- 
god. At times there must have been much hullaballoo and merry- 
making. Hand in hand with that went plenty of immorality that 
was not so much practiced for its own sake but rather for super- 
stitious reasons. It served magical purposes. Fertility rites should 
further the growing of the crops. 

That was the place where Abraham pitched his tent. In the 
night after his arrival the Lord appeared to him and said: “To 
your descendants I will give this iand.” Thus Abraham learned 
for the first time that the country in which he found himself 
was the holy land promised to his posterity. What a contrast! A 
stone’s throw from a great center of pagan superstition the only 
true God addressed the only man on earth who served him. Abra- 
ham with his God were pitched against the whole array of the 
forces of well-established heathendom. Multitudes of people from 
near and far came to the sanctuary to avail themselves of the un- 
disputed power of the sacred tree. For in that tree dwelt an ex- 
cellent and most practicable deity. Through its priests it satisfied 
their urgent demands. Here, they could learn which was the most 
favorable time for doing things. The oracle taught them when 
to sow and when to plow, when to slaughter, to buy, to sell, to 
make war or peace. The religion that found embodiment in this 
much celebrated institution was a highly convenient and satisfac- 
tory religion. It made no exaggerated claims. It just met the desires 
of the people as the great multitude of adherents proved. 

Against this background we must set the Divine promise to 
Abraham: “To your descendants I will give this land,” that is: 
the land where nobody cares for me and nobody cares for you my 
servant. The unknown God promises his kingdom to an unknown 
and lonely stranger. 

Again Abraham responded to the Divine revelation by way of 
action. He believed God and he expressed his faith by his tes- 
timony. In the immediate vicinity of the stronghold of popular 
superstition he built an altar to the Lord who had appeared to 
him. He worshipped the Lord in the sight of the crowds who 
consulted and hailed the heathen diviner. We are not told that 
he preached to them, but that was not necessary. No doubt, peo- 
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ple asked him what he was doing and for which deity he had 
built the altar. Then Abraham would tell them who the Lord was 
whom he worshipped. A God, neither grown out of the earth 
nor made by human hands. A God who brooks no rivals. A God 
whom people can not buy or bribe but whom they must obey. 
A God who had promised to bless all people for no other reason 
than his sheer goodness. A God who seeks our heart, a heart that 
humbles itself before him by trusting him completely. 

People would, of course, also inquire who Abraham was and 
from where he came. The old man would tell them in reply that 
God had charged him to leave his country and his kindred. And 
he had given him a great and wonderful promise. Oriental people. 
are curious, so they asked what this promise was. Abraham replied 
that through his posterity all people on earth should be blessed. 
Quite naturally, the Canaanites then begged him to introduce 
them to his children for they must be mighty men. But there 
was none to show. The heir of the Divine promise was not yet 
born. Behold the old man whose vital powers were decayed, whose 
wife was barren yet who kept on waiting faithfully for the birth 
of a Divinely promised son. 

How did people react to Abraham’s testimony? Oriental people 
are polite and tolerant. They just gazed at Abraham, then turned 
and went their way. “Poor man,” they thought afterwards and 
shrugged their shoulders. I think, however, that not all of them 
took this attitude. Whenever a pure testimony is given to the 
true God some ones are touched by it. Those who were touched 
did not shrug their shoulders. They started thinking. They pre- 
pared a way for the Lord and were not disappointed by him. Some 
of the sceptics might have come back on the next day and brought 
their neighbors and relatives to show them that curious old fellow. 
They hoped for an interesting discussion, sort of pastime. But 
when they returned, the altar which Abraham had erected stood 
still there as a testimony, Abraham himself, however, was gone. 
He moved on till he came to another sanctuary where he witnessed 
to his Lord again. He built him an altar and called his name. 

That is what Abraham did. Did he accomplish much or little? 
He was not a conspicuous figure on the scene of secular history. 
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Yet he is one of the greatest figures in the history of salvation. For 
he believed and obeyed the Lord who had revealed himself to 
him. He bore him a testimony that was backed up by his life. And 
that is all a child of God is required to do. 

Today is the first Sunday in Advent. Advent is a season of 
preparation for the coming of Christ into the world. In Jesus 
Christ God has revealed himself to us ultimately. Should we not 
also build an altar of testimony to the Lord who has appeared to 
us? In order to do this we must express our obedience in a life 
of discipleship. Could there be any better preparation for celebrat- 
ing Christmas in spirit and in truth? In dedicating ourselves anew 
to our great assignment, Abraham’s shining example is set before 
us as our lodestar. For Abraham was the first disciple of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To this our Lord himself referred when he said: 
“Your father Abraham rejoiced that he was to see my day; he saw 
it and was glad.” (John 8:56) Abraham had no particular fore- 
knowledge of the coming Savior. He grasped with a joyful heart the 
Divine promise of blessing for all mankind. This promise was to 
be fulfilled 1800 years later by the Christ whom Abraham did not 
know but with whom his living faith in the Divine promise 
brought him into real and living contact. Abraham’s hand of faith 
stretched out through the long centuries to come and touched the 
fringe of Christ’s garment. As he believed God truly he implicitly 
believed in him whom God would send, Jesus Christ. And he 
proved his faith by separating from everything that would tie him 
to the spirit of this world. Thus he stands out as the first of the 
band of followers of Christ who are in the world but not of the 
world. He was led out of the world by the mighty call of God, 
then sent back into the world to offer his testimony. “You are 
my witnesses,” the risen Christ declared to his disciples. If we 
want to be his true disciples and witnesses let us disregard the 
opinions and claims, the facts and the propaganda, the scorn and 
the threats, the whole noise of the large crowds and imposing 
majorities. Let us trust our Master, let our life be grounded on 
his word, let us be faithful in our witness, then it will once be 
said of your and my little lifework what is said of Abraham that 
built an altar of testimony to the Lord who appeared to him. 
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LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, o faithful Father, that we may build altars to thee 
in our hearts and live by thy word and not remain dumb but ex- 
press our gratitude as the blessed witnesses whom thou hast called 
out of darkness into the wonderful light of eternal life. We ask 
in the name and for the sake of thy son, Jesus Christ, who is the 
first and the last, the beginning and the end. Amen. 
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Gen. 12:1-9 March 12, 1965 
Heb. 11:8-16 


CHRIST'S EARLIEST 
DISCIPLE 


Gen. 12:7: “He built there an altar to the Lord. 


The call of Abraham starts with a command that is followed by 
a promise. The Divine command can be reduced to one single 
word: “Go!” To go meant for Abram to leave his country, clan 
and family for an unknown destination. He had to break away 
from his whole world. Why did God command him to do that? 
God wanted Abraham to know him truly. You cannot know God 
truly so long as you think as your family thinks and act as the 
community in which you live supposes you to act. God does not 
want his children to be mere members of their families and com- 
munities. He wants them to become free, responsible persons, 
responsible directly to himself instead of the more influential mem- 
bers of your family or the boss in your community. 

But no man desires to live his life in constant responsibility 
before God. For that requires a personal decision of surrender 
to him. Man shies away from moral seriousness. He rather seeks 
to take it easy, talking as the others talk, behaving as the others 
would have him behave. Natural man refuses to take God seriously 
and live accordingly. When Abraham in obedience to God broke 
away from his whole world he was, at the same time breaking 
away from himself. 

The history of Israel as a nation starts with the Exodus from 
_ Egypt. The history of Abraham’s true children started earlier with 
Father Abraham’s moral Exodus from himself. Abraham’s exodus 
from himself was not an external condition for receiving the prom- 
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ised Divine blessing. The connection between command and 
promise is intrinsic. 

God can only be approached and met by those who get out of 
themselves to meet him. To them God through whatever vehicle 
he may choose imparts his blessing, and that always means him- 
self, the joy of his presence with those who love him. 

When Abram on his journey had entered the land of Canaan 
he traveled on the mountain ridge that forms the backbone of the 
country till he came near the town of Shechem in the hills of 
Central Palestine. Here he pitched his tent at a place called the 
terebinth or oak of Moreh. The word Moreh denotes oracle-giver. 
Under the sacred tree a diviner was sitting on afternoons during 
the dry season. When people came to ask when to sow or to 
plough or to slaughter, to buy, to sell or how to find a cure for 
sickness of man or animal the diviner would listen to the rustling 
of the leaves of the sacred tree and take cue from it according to 
inherited lore. Then he would counsel his inquirers against a 
moderate fee. At some time later a shrine was built near the tree. 
There, throngs would gather for seasonal festivals and rites by 
means of which the fertility of soil, herds and flocks should be 
secured. 

That was the place where Abram pitched his tent. In the night 
after his arrival the Lord appeared to him and said: “To your 
descendants I will give this land.” Thus Abram learned that the 
country in which he found himself was the land promised to his 
posterity. 

What a contrast! A stone’s throw from a center of popular utility 
religion the only true God addressed the only man who knew him. 
The land which he promised to give to Abraham’s descendants 
was a land where nobody cared for God or for Abram, his servant. 
Abram responded to the divine revelation with his action. 

Near the sanctuary of profitable, practical, down to-earth folk 
religion where people sought to make the divine a means to satisfy 
their desires he built an altar to the Lord who had appeared to 
him. To his testimony in building the altar a verbal testimony 
must have soon been added. Some of “the Canaanites who were 
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in the land” asked the stranger what he was doing and for what 
deity he was erecting the altar. 

Abram told them of the Lord whom he worshipped, neither a 
tree-god nor a storm, thunder and rain god. He had made Abram 
a stranger in order to be his God. And he had given him a mar- 
velous promise. Through his descendants a great blessing should 
spread all over the earth. 

Quite understandably, the Canaanites begged Abram to intro- 
duce them to his sons who must be mighty men. But there was no 
son to show them. The heir of the divine promise was not yet born. 
How queer! This old man with his vital powers decayed, married 
to a barren woman, kept on waiting stubbornly for the birth of 
a son. 

How did the people react to Abram’s testimony? They just 
gazed at the man, then took leave. “Poor fellow,” they said in their 
conversation on their way home, “he seems more than a bit crazy.” 
Still, a few resolved to come back in a day or two, taking some 
relatives and friends along with them to show them that curious 
old guy. When they did return there was still Abram’s altar stand- 
ing, but the man himself was gone. Abram was moving on till he 
came to another sanctuary where he again bore testimony to his 
God. He built him an altar and worshipped him. 

What did Abram achieve with his testimony? Apparently not 
much. Speaking in worldly terms, he cut a poor figure. He was 
not the founder of a great kingdom or republic. He could not 
boast of having built the great society. Nor did he lead in the field 
of culture. He was not a renowned tenor or baritone. He was not 
a famous athlete. He was not known as a champion in ball games. 
He did not preside over fashion shows or head a public relations 
firm. He did not betray any familiarity with the so-called sciences 
that were highly respected and profitable at his time like fortelling 
the future or marking auspicious days from the constellation of 
the stars, from the interpretation of dreams, from inspection of an 
animal’s liver, from the flight of birds or the shuffling of arrows. 
He was an unimportant man without connections or status in 
society. In a world that had come of age his outlook remained 
quite unscientific. 
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What did Abram achieve? My answer is: He was the first of 
the disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. To the joy of Abraham’s 
discipleship our Lord referred when saying: “Your father Abraham 
rejoiced that he was to see my day: he saw it and was glad.” (John 
8:56) 

Concerning the cost of discipleship which Abraham’s true chil- 
dren must defray along with their father, our Lord made this 
proclamation: “If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me. For whoever would 
save his life will lose it, and whoever loses his life for my sake, will 
find it.” (Mt. 16:24) And: “Every one who has left houses or 
brothers or sisters or father or mother or children or lands, for my 
sake, will receive a hundredfold, and inherit eternal life.” (Mt. 
19:29) 

Abraham had no foreknowledge of the person of Jesus Christ. 
He did not know how the promise of universal blessing that he 
had received would be fulfilled. With his obedient faith he 
stretched out through the centuries ahead to touch the fringe of 
the Saviour’s robe. As he truly believed in God he believed also in 
him whom he would send. He proved his faith by living in the 
world as one who is not of the world. If by faith we are Abraham’s 
children let his record lead us to follow him whom Abraham fol- 
lowed, Jesus Christ the pioneer of our salvation. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Father, that we may build thee altars of testimony 
in a dark world through Jesus Christ who grants us thy and his 
Spirit. Amen. 
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Gen. 15, 1-6 January 8, 1956 
Rom. 4, 1-8, 13-25 


THE FATHER OF FAITH 


Gen. 15, 6: “Abram believed the Lord: And he reck- 
oned it to him as righteousness.” 


It is only a few days ago that another calendar year came to a 
close. In attempting to scan the traces of Divine providence during 
the past year, a man may experience a sense of gratitude mixed 
with wonder. “How is it,” he may ask, “that I received so many 
Divine blessings I could never have anticipated, while, at the same 
time, the one thing I desired most did not materialize?” 

Should you feel bewildered by a thought like this—you will be 
qualified for understanding Abram’s disposition in that night when 
the Lord. said to him in a vision: “Fear not, Abram, I am your 
shield.” 

Abram had been graciously protected and blessed by the Lord. 
On his commandment he left his family and country for an un- 
known destination. Often he was in great perils. Sometimes, con- 
fused by fear, he acted foolishly. Yet the Lord never withdrew 
his help from him. A homeless old man, he made friends and his 
material possessions grew steadily. That must have given him a 
sense of comfort and gratitude. None of the things he was afraid 
of had ever happened. On the contrary, most had gone far beyond 
his expectations. Yet there was one thing, just the one he desired 
most, which had not come to pass. His hope to become the father 
of a great nation was not realized. On the contrary, as the years 
passed on it seemed more and more futile. 

Yet there is a tremendous difference between Abram’s feelings 
of frustration and ours. Abram’s hope was not merely his private 
affair. It was Divinely inspired. Its frustration impinged on the 
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counsel and cause of the Lord. The offspring which God had 
promised him before he left his country should open a source of 
blessing for all mankind. Thus God’s concern for Abram and his 
concern for humanity were bound up, mysteriously, with the birth 
of an heir to him. Yet Sarah, his wife, was barren and both were, 
by now, very old people. Was God unable to give what he had 
promised? Did he show himself powerless already at the start of 
salvation history? Could his word not be trusted? 

Abram must have been tempted and thrown into a mood of 
anguish when in that night the word of the Lord came to him. 
“Fear not, Abram, I am your shield; your reward shall be very 
great.” Like a shield God was with Abram all round. He had hoped 
in the Lord: the Lord now declared to him that his hope had not 
been spent in vain. It would meet with a mighty vindication. 

A pious man of a lighter frame of mind than Abram’s would 
have rejoiced in the Divine vision, forgotten all past trouble and 
felt extremely happy for a day or two. Not so with Abram. He 
felt the need of relating the Divine promise to the present reality 
that pressed hard upon him. He wanted the contradiction between 
promise and reality to be solved, thus addressed himself to God 
in his prayer: “O Lord God, what wilt thou give me, for I con- 
tinue childless? A slave born in my house will be my heir.” The 
Lord solemnly repeated his promise: “This man shall not be your 
heir; your own son shall be your heir.” 

Then the Lord brought him out of his tent into the silent night, 
tuled by the great testimony of Divine majesty, power and depend- 
ability, the starry sky: “Look toward heaven, and number the stars, 
if you are able to number them.” Abram could not number them. 
The Lord continued: “So shall your descendants be.” 

No word of Abraham was heard in reply. Nor did the Lord say 
anything further to him. And yet what now follows in our record 
is the focal point of the whole story and one of the focal points 
of the Bible. God had spoken to Abram. Abram had replied. God 
had spoken again. Now, in the silence of freedom, Abram took his 
decision. The two most important events recorded in this story 
took place in the heart of Abram and in the heart of God. 

“Abram believed the Lord.” To the word of promise and its 
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speaker he surrendered his heart and mind. With his surrender 
of faith he kept clean over all worldly improbabilities and impossi- 
bilities together with his own fears and doubts. He who had con- 
descended to speak to him demanded his trustful obedience of 
heart. God claimed it and it was due to him. One must be true 
to truth. “Abram believed the Lord.” 

What did Abram believe? The question is wrongly put or, at 
least, ambiguous. Abrams’ faith was not the acceptance of.a set 
of doctrines. He believed the Lord, receiving his promise as a trust. 
This promise was not made by one who had been under obligation 
to Abram. The Lord had not signed a promissory note to Abram. 
He owed him nothing. Nor did he deal with him in striking a 
balance between achievements and failures, placing his merits 
and demerits on a pair of scales. The Lord’s promise to Abram was 
a free gift, made from person to person. To him who trusted him 
as a person Abram responded with his personal return of trust. God 
gave Abram his word, and Abram gave him his faith. The Lord 
had not attached any strings to his promise. Abram, returning the 
Divine trust, threw himself upon God, unconditionally and un- 
reservedly. The mutual relation is personal throughout. By entrust- 
ing Abram with his word of grace, God had placed himself in his 
hand. Abram with his free decision of faith placed himself in the 
hand of God. He “believed the Lord.” 

What was the Divine reaction to Abram’s faith? “He reckoned 
it to him as righteousness.” The preceding chapter of Genesis 
relates heroic feats achieved by Abram. We are told of his prowess 
in the battle with the kings, his fidelity to his kin in the rescue 
of Lot, his noble generosity in refusing even the smallest part of 
the spoil. Yet we do not read that his accomplishments were reck- 
oned to Abram as righteousness. What is considered great in 
the world, what would interest us most in reading a hero’s biog- 
raphy, is simply ignored. The only thing which God accepts, on 
which he insists, in which he rejoices is faith. “Abram believed 
the Lord, and THAT was reckoned to him as righteousness. 

It is not said that Abram’s faith was his righteousness. It was 
reckoned to him as righteousness. The mutual relationship is per- 
sonal throughout. No interest is taken in what Abram’s faith 
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might have been in itself, apart from what God took it for. Abram 
did not look back on his own faith. He looked up to God. God 
accepted his faith, God accepted the whole man, Abram with his 
free sovereign personal favor: “You are now the man I have always 
wanted you to be. You have proved true to me.” 

Abram’s acceptance by God is described by the author of our 
story with the words: “He reckoned it to him as righteousness.” 
The use of the word, to reckon, expresses astonishment at the mar- 
velous fact that faith of all things meets with the Divine approval. 
This little word, to reckon, puts all our human systems of value 
upside down. And it puts an end to our boasting. When Abram 
surrendered himself to God by faith his ego was pushed out of the 
center. God was now in the center. When Abram gratefully ac- 
cepted the gracious word of promise—what could he boast with? 
Can you brag of having received God’s undeserved personal gift? 

The faith which God demands of you and me is not different 
from Abram’s faith. It is exactly the same faith, only that God 
has drawn much nearer to us by revealing himself completely in 
Jesus Christ. Nobody will doubt that Abram’s sins, some of which 
are transparent in the records, were forgiven. But there is no ex- 
press mentioning of Divine forgiveness in Abram’s or, for that 
matter, in any of the patriarchs’ stories. So far as the record goes 
remission of sins was first revealed in the Mosaic era. Even then 
it was limited to open transgressions. Later, under the influence 
of the great prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, consciousness of 
sin deepened, both, with the people and the individual. In some 
of the Psalms we hear the human cry for forgiveness in response 
to the Divine revelation of sin. But it was not before God sent 
his own Son into the world that the sinister bent of the human 
heart appeared in full daylight. 

Who crucified the Lord Jesus? The Jews of old, the Romans of 
old? They no longer concern us. It is you and I who before the 
Cross of Jesus stand condemned as the murderers of God. It is 
to us his murderers that God through the Gospel offers his full 
pardon and the inheritance of his eternal kingdom. The blessing 
for all mankind which Abram saw from far off has come to us in 
Jesus Christ. If we believe in Christ our faith is reckoned to us as 
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righteousness. That Abram at the age of 100 years should beget 
a son with his barren wife, is far less of a miracle than the promise 
of a new creation which the Gospel holds out to you and me. You 
and I shall be called the children of God? Believe in the un- 
believable, and your faith, of all things your faith, shall be reckoned 
to you as righteousness. Let us bow before our redeemer and 
worship and give all glory and praise to him for the inscrutable 
depth of his deed of reconciliation. 


LET US PRAY: 


Remembering our daily falls and the darkness of our heart 
which they reveal, we take refuge with thy Cross and resurrection. 
The greatness of thy love triumphs over our alienation from thee 
and our resistance toward thee. Accept our praise and adoration, 
O merciful Lord, and fulfill thy promise by teaching and arousing 
us to walk in the light as thou art light. Strengthen our faith and 
let it grow the fruit of love. We pray as members of the body the 
Church which thou hast been gathering and still continues to 
gather from the time of Abraham till the close of the age. Amen. 
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Gen. 18, 20-21.23-33 October 9, 1955 
Mt. 8, 5-13 


AN HONEST BARGAIN 
WITH GOD 


Gen. 18, 27: “Behold, I have taken upon myself to 
speak to the Lord, I who am but dust and ashes.” 


The Bible is not a book like any other book. Yet in studying 
the Bible it is helpful to read your portion first in the manner 
you would read a secular book, then open your ear to the Divine 
message in it. 

You have heard the story of Abraham’s intercession for Sodom. 
You were struck with its high literary quality as one of the great 
masterpieces of story-telling. You also enjoyed the fine sense of 
humor with which it is told. Abraham bargains with the Lord as if 
he were in an oriental bazaar. He makes six consecutive proposals, 
starting rather modestly, then asking for more and more till he 
finally succeeds in bringing down the required number of the 
righteous from 50 to 10. No doubt the author of the story takes 
keen delight in Abraham’s cleverness and he wants his readers to 
share his delight. 

But there is something in the story that constrains us to dig 
deeper. Why did the Lord yield to Abraham’s shrewd pleading? 
Let us for a moment remember the story I read to you from the 
New Testament. There is a touch of humor in it too. The cen- 
turion of Capernaum in imploring Jesus to cure his paralyzed 
servant at a distance thought of him in terms of a military man 
like himself. He expected Jesus to order his servant’s sickness to 
go out of him in the same manner he himself would order one of 
his men to go. He looked up to Jesus as a mighty general with 
supernatural power at his command. That’s funny, but at the 
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same time proves that to this man the healing power of Jesus was 
a very real thing. He honestly believed in him. 

Now back to Abraham who thought of God in a similar man- 
ner. To him God was not an airy, anemic deity to which conven- 
tional lipservice must be offered. He took him for real. And he 
was serious about his business. Therefore he talked to him in the 
everyday language he would use in talking business. Abraham 
believed in God. 

A further parallel between Abraham and the centurion of Caper- 
naum is that neither was pleading for his own advantage. The 
barrack lingo of the centurion, the bazaar lingo of Abraham were 
both employed for a purpose very different from their ordinary 
usage. They were turned to good account in the service of true 
neighborly love. This makes both stories great models of inter- 
cessory prayer. Abraham pleaded earnestly with God for the pres- 
ervation of the wicked city of Sodom. Let us no longer busy our- 
selves with the outward aspects of the narrative. Let us rather 
study Abraham’s prayer for our own benefit. 

When we pray to God as a congregation we start with an ad- 
dress to the deity, f.i. “Almighty God our Father. . . .” Now that 
is not necessary in private prayer but the same spirit that finds 
expression in the words of address must be present in all our 
prayers. In talking to God we must collect ourselves to become 
aware of him to whom we are talking. We must be God-conscious 
lest our prayer degenerate into mechanical routine. Abraham, 
standing alone before God, did not start his prayer with a solemn 
form of invocation. Yet he made himself conscious of the Divine 
presence, over and over again: “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right? . . . Wilt thou indeed destroy the righteous with 
the wicked? . . . Far be it from thee to do such a thing.” 

To a conventional piety this way of addressing God seems irrever- 
ent and offensive. Does Abraham tell the Lord what to do? Quite 
the contrary is true. Abraham told himself how to approach God. 

That God is the righteous judge of all the earth Abraham had 
known before. But now that he actually appeared before God his 
past knowledge of Him was not enough. It was darkened by the 
false notions of a capricious, tyrannical deity that beset Abraham’s 
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mind just as they beset our minds. In order to face God as the 
righteous Judge Abraham had to break through those false notions. 
And such a break-through can only be effected in actual prayer. 
If we put off our prayers till we got better notions of God we 
might have to wait till Doomsday. The preparation for prayer is 
prayer itself. And real prayer is never glib. It’s a struggle. 

In his struggle Abraham gained fresh access to God. And as he 
came to know God afresh he also came to know himself. “Behold, 
I have taken upon myself to speak to the Lord, who am but dust 
and ashes.” To acknowledge being but dust and ashes is not an 
easy thing if you mean what you say. Abraham’s confession was 
not a cheap religious phrase. It is loaded with fear. It bespeaks the 
anxiety that must grasp a man who stands before his holy Maker 
and Judge. Whenever God becomes real to us our immediate re- 
action is one of dread. This is the true perspective in which 
Abraham’s bargaining with God must be viewed. Overwhelmed 
by the majesty of holiness Abraham could not get himself at once 
to asking for all he wanted to ask. He didn’t dare to plead for 
the preservation of Sodom for the sake of ten righteous only. He 
started with 50—which seemed easier—then gradually reduced 
the number as the gracious Divine replies, one by one, strength- 
ened his faith. As the Lord inwardly assured him of his petitions 
being granted Abraham’s conscience was gradually cleared of the 
fear that oppressed it. His faith grew bolder. He dared to ask 
for greater things. Bold confidence in God we are taught only 
in the school of prayer. 

In using the language of the market place Abraham was true to 
his secular character as an 18th century B.C. oriental nomad. In 
pleading for the wicked city of Sodom Abraham was true to his 
spiritual character as God’s elect. The Lord had called him out 
of his country and his kindred and his father’s house. In a word, 
out of the whole world. This the Lord did with the purpose of 
making Abraham and all his true children a blessing to the world 
of which they are called out. “I will bless you . . . so that you will 
be a blessing,” God said to Abraham. Abraham and his children 
are saved in order to serve God as instruments for the salvation 
of others. This Abraham understood when he interceded on be- 
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half of Sodom. And the Lord was prepared to spare this evil city 
if only a remnant of ten righteous were found in it. The living 
testimony of this tiny remnant would have given the whole city 
a chance to repent. 

But there was no remnant left. Lot and his daughters were too 
weak for rendering effective witness to God. So the Lord took 
them away and destroyed the city. 

Is there a remnant left in the Bushwick area? Will its inter- 
cessions with its testimonies in word and deed be effective in turn- 
ing away the Divine judgment which has already begun? I am not 
referring to fire and brimstone. Spiritual insipidity and moral tor- 
por are a worse judgment than fire and brimstone. Will we as 
individuals and as a Church stand in the breach? Let us collect 
ourselves in the presence of God, asking him for grace to obey his 
will of grace. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our merciful Father, we sinners, no better than the rest, be- 
seech thee to turn the hearts of our hoodlums and other criminals, 
young and old. We ask thee for the witness of this Church to 
reach out to lost souls. Make our Church a beacon that shines 
forth in a dark neighborhood. Awake those who slumber. Arouse 
those who are complacent. Create in us all a new sense of responsi- 
bility and make us act upon it. In the name of Jesus Christ who 
grants us the power to do thy saving will. Amen. 
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Gen. 22:1-19 April 4, 1954 
Mat. 10:34-39 


THE DIVINE PRODDING 


A Lenten Meditation on Gen. 22:1: “God tempted 
Abraham.” 


Isaac, Abraham’s beloved son, was a gift of God—not as every ~ 
child is a gift of God, but in a peculiar sense. He was the promised 
heir through whose descendants all families on earth should be 
blessed. The birth of this child of promise was marked off as mir- 
aculous—the result of an extraordinary action of Divine Grace. 
For when Abraham received the promise he was already too old 
for begetting a child. Still, he had to wait for 25 years till the 
promise came true. Why did God tarry so long? In order to teach 
Abraham to trust on him, on him alone. For the gifts of God 
can be properly received by us only through faith. 

But now the long years of faithful waiting were past. At last, 
Abraham had his son and heir. Could Abraham now say to him- 
self: “These 25 years I had to walk by faith, but from now on I 
can walk by sight?” 

There is a tremendous difference between what we receive from 
God and what we received from people in the ordinary transac- 
tions of human life. We all have some money in our purses. This 
money we received from other people. Nevertheless, we are free 
to dispose of it without remembering or reflecting on the ones from 
whom we received it. The money is yours—that’s all that matters. 

In spending it or in saving it you are not likely to think of the 
teller at the bank who handed it over to you or the firm that sent 
you a check. 

It is quite different with our relation to God. True, whatever 
you have received from him is now yours. Nevertheless, we must 
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not for a moment forget the Giver or separate the gift from the 
Giver. Abraham could not say: “This is Isaac, my beloved son, 
never mind how I came by him.” For that would have meant dis- 
regarding God. Abraham had received his son by faith and he 
could keep and enjoy him only by faith. He needed no less faith 
now that he had received his son than he had needed during the 
25 years when the promise was still unfulfilled. For what did Isaac 
mean to Abraham, what should he mean to him? The beloved son 
God had given him and was giving him anew every day. Whenever 
he saw Isaac or thought of him—that was a reminder, pointing to 
God, a stepping stone to heaven. Abraham loved his son with all 
his heart, and there should be no limit to his fatherly love. At the 
same time, his love for his son should be embedded in his love 
for the Divine Giver. There was a ladder set up on the earth the 
top of which reached to heaven. Only after ascending the ladder 
to the top and then descending again could Abraham meet the 
true Isaac. Should he, however, look for his son without having 
climbed up the ladder he would not meet the true Isaac. He 
would find an idol instead. 

In other words: Abraham should love his son—in God. Here is 
the divinely set pattern for our relations to all who are dear to 
us as it has been declared in the most trenchant manner by our 
Lord when he said: “If any one comes to me and does not hate 
his own father and mother and wife and children and brothers and 
sisters, yes, and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple.” (Lk. 
14:26 

Fie does our Lord use the harsh word, hate? Not that he wants 
us to love our dear ones less. We can never love them enough. But 
let us not be deceived. What God calls love the world calls hate 
and vice versa. That in loving a child, a parent. a spouse, a friend 
we should never withhold him from God; that God is and ought 
for us to be the permanent horizon against which all our personal 
relations must be set; the air we breathe together with our beloved 
ones, the light without which we could never see them and reach 
out to them—that runs counter to our grain. It is just the last 
thing we are inclined to do. 

_ We want to take his gifts, say thank you and be let alone by 
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him. Is that the purpose for which we are made? God has made 
us all for himself, blessed partners in an eternal fellowship to which 
everything we have and are must be referred. We, however, find 
his offer of fellowship far too exacting. We may be prepared to 
love him in general, but whenever his love makes a specific per- 
sonal demand on us—we resist. Then we often hide behind those 
who are dearest to us, using them as idols. “Hate them!”’, Christ 
charges us, that is, destroy your idols. Then, only then your true 
love for your dear ones will come into its own. In order to love 
all things in God our recalcitrant nature must be turned upside 
down. Now our present portion shows us how God turned Abra- 
ham’s nature upside down. The sacrifice God charged him to render 
was contrary to human feeling, unnatural, appallingly cruel. How 
could God command a father to slay his own child? Does God 
act like a criminal? Well, you might as well criticize the doctor 
who cured you from a deadly disease for having administered that 
horrible poison to you. By means of the poisonous drug he let you 
take your life was saved. Nobody but a licensed physician has the 
right and the moral authority to give you this poison. Likewise, 
nobody but our Father in heaven had the right and moral authority 
to apply that poisonous charge that saved and increased Abraham’s 
faith in God thus purified and hallowed Abraham’s love for his 
son. For in charging Abraham to sacrifice his son God meant him 
to sacrifice himself. Just by charging him to sacrifice his son he 
taught and prodded him to sacrifice his own heart to the love of 
God. No doubt Abraham must have needed this prodding. For 
Abraham was but human, and the devil is never asleep. 

Let us now accompany the old man on his three days’ journey 
to the land of Moriah. We read that “Abraham rose early in the 
morning, saddled his ass, and took two of his young men with 
him, and his son Isaac, and he cut the wood for the burnt offering, 
and arose and went.” . . . These are quite simple statements, de- 
scriptive of daily routine. And yet how heavy the words sound in 
this context—as the daily routine is set against what was in Abra- 
ham’s mind. Every one of those innocent words comes down like 
a blow. Then follows a ride of three days—for Abraham an eternity 
of agony. On the third day when he saw in the far distance the 
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mountain-top God had indicated to him he left his lads back, 
and they climbed up the hill, father and son alone. 

I cannot imagine Abraham starting to talk during this walk. 
So his son would also keep silence. Finally, when the boy broke 
the deadly silence with his question for the lamb Abraham pointed 
him to the providence of God: “God will provide himself the lamb 
for the burnt offering, my son.” What did Abraham mean by this 
teply? Was it an all too understandable excuse? Or did he express 
his conviction that in the end God would not suffer him to slay 
his son? I think, Abraham did not deliberate his words. He may 
have tormented himself earlier with the question what to say to 
Isaac, how to break the most horrible of all news to him, but his 
awful deliberations were left without result. 

He could not say anything. When he spoke now he hardly knew 
what he said. Just so, he bore forceful witness to the goodness and 
power of God: “God will provide. . . .” How God would provide, — 
Abraham did not know. But he trusted God as he went blind- 
folded. And he went on trusting him up to the last moment. 

When Isaac lay bound on the altar and Abraham put forth his 
knife to slay his son—he still believed that God would provide. 
That Isaac would be spared at the last moment, that God would 
substitute a ram for him—Abraham could not anticipate. He was 
entirely ignorant about how God would provide. But he believed 
that he would—till his faith was vindicated by the sudden voice 
from heaven that gave his son back to him and let him share in 
the joy of God over one sinner who had really trusted on his 
goodness and power. 

The author of the letter to the Hebrews says that, figuratively 
speaking, Abraham received his son back from the dead. (11:19) 
And that is the lesson Abraham learned in his temptation. He 
learned that every gift of God must be returned to him and only 
thus can be kept and enjoyed. He was taught to love his son in a 
profounder way that did not separate him from God but connected 
him with God, more intrinsically. He learned to integrate and 
unite his love for his son with his love for God. He had to learn 
it at the price of crucifying his strongest and most compelling 
natural affections in order that they might rise again, purer, nobler, 
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godlier. Abraham could not teach that to himself, God had to 
prod him. And that is perhaps the most important application of 
our portion. All respect to father Abraham whose story will be 
told to the end of the world. But the real hero of our story is not 
Abraham, the best of all pupils, but his Divine teacher who 
prodded him to do the impossible. The word is Grace. The story 
fo Abraham’s temptation reveals the Grace of God in action. 
What about us today? Shall we, in admiring Abraham, con- 
graturate ourselves upon never being asked to do the impossible? 
That is not the direction pointed to by our Lord’s injunction to 
hate everybody and everything dear to us, for his sake. Every 
Christian is constantly bidden and prodded to do the impossible, 
indeed, the most impossible of all things: What is the most im- 
possible? To live in this flesh of sin from which only sinful 
thoughts and desires arise all day long—in this flesh of sin to live 
a holy life of faith and love which pleases our Father in heaven. 
Is that not entirely impossible? How then can the impossible be 
achieved? Through Jesus Christ our Lord “whom God made our 
wisdom, our righteousness, and sanctification and redemption.” 
(1 Cor. 1:30) Because Christ is given to us God need no longer 
apply the particular sort of poison he administered to Abraham. 
And yet, in his Grace he poisons us every day by drawing us into 
the death of Christ—in order that we may rise in newness of life, 
purifying, hallowing all our desires and affections, making them 
our true response to the love of God from whom and through 
whom and to whom are all things. To him be glory for ever. 


LET US PRAY: 


Father of Grace, we thy children who have too often kicked 
against the pricks thank thee for having revealed thy Son to us. 
Make us, we beseech thee, sensitive to thy drawing of love that 
we may learn to present ourselves as living sacrifices in spiritual 
worship, holy and acceptable to thee, through Jesus Christ, our 
Savior, Renewer and Perfecter. Amen. 
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Gen. 22 March 19, 1961 
Mat. 5:3 


ABRAHAM’S TEST 


Gen. 22.12: “Now I know that you fear God.” 


“God said to Abraham, ‘Abraham! And he said, ‘Here am I.’ 
And he said, ‘Take your son, your only son Isaac, whom you love, 
and go to the Iand of Moriah, and offer him there as a burnt offer- 
ing upon one of the mountains of which I shall tell you!” “When 
Abraham had received the Divine commandment he took Isaac 
and went with him to the place where the sacrifice should be 
made.” So the newspaper might put it, but the sacred writer put 
it quite differently. He devotes no fewer than six verses to the nar- 
rative of Abraham’s and Isaac’s journey to Mount Moriah. Let me 
read to you only the first of them: “Abraham rose early in the 
morning, saddled his ass, and took two of his young men with 
him, and his son Isaac; and he cut the wood for the burnt offering, 
and arose and went to the place of which God had told him.” 

And so the tale goes on at a seemingly leisurely pace, moving 
slowly from one detail to the next. In the mouth of the superb 
story teller this is not an ordinary device for keeping the hearer 
in suspense. Its aim is higher. Let me explain. 

We are presented with the most gruesome command imaginable. 
We know that in the end Abraham’s horrible dilemma will be 
solved. It must be solved, for God does not demand the slaughter 
of the innocent. 

Nevertheless, we have no rest before we have learned how the 
knot tied is undone. We want the narrator to hasten to the end, 
sparing us those immaterial details that retard him and give pain 
to us who are in sympathy with the pain of Abraham, but no. We 
must stop with the narrator after every one of the little steps he 
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makes. We must be patient as Abraham had to be. We must enter 
Abraham’s mind, feeling how he felt, sharing his agony on the 
three days’ journey from Beer-Shebah to Mount Moriah. 

Remember the book of Job. Job too was tested, and the reader 
knows from the two first chapters of the book where the scene is 
laid in heaven, why God permitted the test. He did it in order 
to vindicate Job against Satan’s slander. This we, the readers, 
know, but Job in the story does not know. He has to suffer sudden 
terrible bereavement, suffer physically, suffer mentally, suffer Di- 
vine correction before his fortune turns. 

Likewise, Abraham during his three days’ journey did not know 
the purpose or outcome of his journey. He only knew by faith that 
there must be a divine purpose present that claimed his obedience. 
For the benefit of the reader the purpose is stated right at the be- 
ginning of the narrative: “After these things God tested Abra- 
ham.” What the test was about we learn with Abraham at the 
close of the narrative when the angel of the Lord says to him: 
“Now I know that you fear God.” 

God tested Abraham with the purpose of learning whether or 
not he feared him truly. But did not the Searcher of the hearts 
already know? There is nothing hidden from him who discerns 
our thoughts from afar. Why then did he afflict his servant so 
severely? 

God did not know Abraham before the test. He decided to know 
more about him such as only the test could reveal. He insisted on 
knowing Abraham’s response to his testing. For challenging him 
with the test he granted him freedom, either to move on with 
growing obedience of faith or to stop where he stood. Not to 
advance when God prompts him to advance means for every man, 
you and me just like Abraham, committing the sin of disobedi- 
ence. “Now I know that you fear God,” said the angel of the Lord. 
The fear of God in the Bible is an inclusive term. It is always 
telated to God’s holiness, more particularly, as in the present con- 
text, to the absolute sovereignty of the holy God. A man who 
fears God is cut to the quick by an overwhelming awareness of 
his sovereignty, his property rights over him. 
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I belong to God, I am entirely his: Woe unto me if I withhold 
from him what is his. 

The feelings of filial affection, gratitude, joy are not at all im- 
paired by the fear or awe of God. On the contrary, they depend 
on it. There is no joy of God without standing in awe of God. 
For the awe of God keeps us within the bounds of reverent re- 
sponsibility and submission. It produces a manly determination 
to obey him without reserve; knowing that obedience is life, dis- 
obedience, death. Disobedience excludes joy. For the only real joy 
is the joy of the living. And to live is to give oneself to God not 
withholding anything from him. “Now I know,” God said to 
Abraham through his angel, “that you fear God, seeing you have 
not withheld your own son, your only son from me.” 

We are near the close of Abraham’s life story, at a time when 
a more mature obedience of faith than before is asked of him. 
From his first Divine call he had in the city of Haran up to the 
event we are now studying Abraham’s obedience bore upon his 
relation to his son. 

When God had sent Abraham out of his country, away from his 
kindred and father’s house he promised to make him a great na- 
tion, a means of blessing to all families of the earth. (Gen. 12:1-2) 
The link between Abraham and this great nation was to be, his 
son and heir. Abraham was childless for Sarah, his wife, was barren. 
Yet he obeyed God’s call and left for the land he would show 
him. He obeyed him unreservedly although his faith ran counter 
to what we call common sense. 

His struggle of faith is described by the apostle Paul as follows: 
“In hope he believed against hope, that he should become the 
father of many nations; and he had been told, ‘So shall your de- 
scendants be.” He did not weaken in faith when he considered his 
own body, which was as good as dead because he was about a 
hundred years old—or when he considered the barrenness of 
Sarah’s womb. No distrust made him waver concerning the promise 
of God, but he grew strong in his faith as he gave glory to God, 
tully convinced that God was able to do what he had promised.” 
(Rom. 4.18-21) 

“He grew strong in his faith.” When Isaac was born Abraham’s 
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faith was stronger than it had been at the time he departed from 
Haran. We must not presume that his first act of obedience in 
leaving his home and family simply carried him over the long 
years of hope against hope. That would be a childish error and a 
dangerous one to boot. 

True, when a man must make a new start his first step is of 
crucial importance. But the first step must be followed by many 
others before the goal is reached. Once you have entered through 
the narrow gate of initial decision you must keep on the hard and 
narrow path of continued decision. For God admits into his eternal 
personal fellowship only those who join it and keep it with their 
free personal decision. Where decision is required freedom is 
given. All depends on man’s use of his freedom. The issue is forced 
by divine testing. In testing Abraham, the Lord did not prejudge 
the outcome of the test. Only when the test was over, he summed 
up the result: “Now I know,” he said when Abraham had stood 
the test. 

The journey to Mt. Moriah took Abraham no more than three 
days. Yet those three days were longer than the 25 years of waiting 
for the birth of Isaac. Not to receive the promised son earlier 
was hard enough yet seems bearable in comparison to losing him 
after having received him and, still more severe, having to sacrifice 
him oneself. 

A father had to kill his own son whom he loved; a divine 
promise seemed exposed to mockery, not by remaining unredeemed 
but by being first redeemed, and then made void. At first, there 
was no son though Abraham’s obedience and destiny turned on 
the birth of a son. After 25 years of obedient waiting the son 
was born in order to be sacrificed at the place the Lord would 
show his father. 

Suppose one of us found himself in the ghastly plight not only 
to see the destruction of all in which he had believed and for 
which he had been toiling for a life time, but to have to destroy 
it himself because God had ordered it so, the same God who had 
inspired him in his life work. What would your reaction be? 
“Where is his justice, where his goodness?” you would cry. “Can 
God be callous? Is there a God?” 
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What answer would that desperate cry require? The only pos- 
sible answer consists in a call to action. You must act not with 
your hands or legs but with your heart. You must by all means 
extricate yourself from the terrible predicament you are in. Not 
by running away from it which you cannot do and ought not 
to try. 

Rather withdraw all your personal desires and wishes, even your 
pious aspirations, ideas and ideals, anything you cherish, covet or 
pet. What will remain then when your own self is as good as 
dead? God alone, the God whom you fear, realizing that you have 
no claim on him; the God in whom you trust as the Lord and 
Giver of life. 

“Whom have I in heaven but thee? And there is nothing upon 
earth that I desire beside thee. My flesh and my heart may faint, 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever,” 
confesses the Psalmist. (Ps. 73.25f) 

In taking everything out of your hands God reveals his reality 
to your faith. He puts you to the test to make your faith pure. For 
the pure faith is the poor faith, stripped naked of all admixtures. 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” from whom all props are taken. 
To them nothing is left but God alone, the God who owns and 
claims them completely. 

In renouncing their claims upon him, they realize to their 
jubilant comfort that “the kingdom of heaven is theirs.” For he 
whose they are is theirs, their God. 

Abraham’s faith before he went up to Mount Moriah was 
stronger than your and my faith, no doubt about it. Yet it had to 
grow further, stripping off all extraneous material that tended to 
adulterate it unless it grew further. “Not that I have already ob- 
tained this,” confesses the apostle in Phil. 3.12. God does not seek 
infanticide, he never did. In the opinion of many commentators 
the purpose of Gen. 22 is to demonstrate just that. Much can be 
said in favor of this interpretation but it fails to do full justice to 
the positive trust of this great text. For the text deals primarily 
not with what God does not demand but rather with what he 
demands. He demands the sacrifice of your heart, your whole heart, 
your heart made pure. 
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God abhors human sacrifice not because that is asking too much. 
He asks for more, far more. He demands of every one as he thinks 
of himself and actually treats himself to follow the thrust of the 
Psalmist’s prayer: “Upon thee was I cast from my birth, and since 
my mother bore me thou hast been my God.” (Ps. 22.10) 

We are cast upon God; that is true and that truth is the 
weapon for fighting and conquering at the time of testing. The 
words are from the 22nd Psalm which our Lord prayed on the 
cross. The Psalm begins with the sufferer’s cry of dereliction: “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” It ends with grateful 
and jubilant affirmation of faith in the complete redemption of 
God’s ancient promise to Abraham: 

“All the ends of the earth shall remember and turn to the Lord; — 
and all the families of the nations shall worship before him .. . 
and proclaim his deliverance to a people yet unborn, that he has 
wrought it.” Abraham in being put to his severest test yet had not 
to bear your and my sins. The mere thought is blasphemous. The 
Lord Jesus Christ who with his death paid the ransom for many 
will grant us strength to grow in faith and stand the tests that 
serve the growth of faith—if in the grim night of testing we bear 
testimony to the truth in casting ourselves on him upon whom 
we are cast. For our Savior did everything for us and will do—up 
to the blessed end. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our only true God and Father, we thy wayward children, who 
have too often kicked against the pricks, offer thee our gratitude 
for having revealed thy Son to us. Make us, we ask thee, more 
sensitive to thy actions of love that draw us to thy Son, that we 
may learn to present ourselves in him as living sacrifices with a 
spiritual worship, holy and acceptable to thee, through Jesus 
Christ, our Redeemer, Renewer and Perfector. Amen. 
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Gen. 24, 1-27; 61-67 January 11, 1959 
Rom. 8, 31-32 


GOD’S MARVELOUS 
GUIDANCE 


Gen. 24, 14: “By this I shall know that thou hast 
shown steadfast love to my master.” 


In Gen. 15, 2 Abraham’s oldest servant who had charge of all 
that he had is called by the name of Eliezer, Eliezer of Damascus, 
a Syrian slave. In the present chapter he bears no name. He is 
called the servant or the man or, simply he. The writer with his 
superb mastery of story telling omits the name in order to most 
vividly bring out the man’s character. He is and wants to be no 
more than his master’s faithful servant. Even in his prayer to God 
from which this text is taken he shows himself entirely absorbed 
in the interests of his master: “By this I shall know that thou 
hast shown steadfast love to my master.” 

This is probably the earliest place in the Bible where the glory 
of faithful devoted service is revealed. From here a line can be 
drawn through the Lord’s suffering servant in second Isaiah to the 
Son of man who “came not to be served but to serve, and to give 
his life as a ransom for many.” (Mk. 10, 45) 

The idea of service is of crucial importance in the Biblical under- 
standing of man. It runs counter to our selfish desires and vain 
ambitions. It foreshadows the Cross of our Savior, the Son of man, 
the only true man. We have been made to serve God and one 
another and in serving to fulfill and enjoy our destiny as men. 
Because we don’t God became man to make us call his service 
truly human. 

It can be stated that the idea of service in its cruder and inchoate 
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form is very much older than the Bible. It goes back to the begin- 
nings of civilization in Mesopotamia when the meaning of human 
life was conceived as menial service to the gods. The Old Testa- 
ment revelation purified this idea and exalted it by providing it 
with frame and spiritual content. Yet there was a mysterious his- 
torical preparation for the Divine revelation which represents a 
definite contribution of the Babylonian as distinct from the 
Egyptian and Greek civilization. There is another line of Gospel 
preparation, distinctly Babylonian, which I can only mention now. 
Death was taken far more seriously by some of the ancient Semites 
than by the Egyptians with their attempts to provide a happy 
after-life through magic, or the Greeks with their secret rites of 
mystery religion and speculation about the immortality of the soul. 

To Abraham’s faithful servant God showed his faithful guidance 
in answer to his prayer. Trusting in the Lord, the God of his master 
Abraham, he had asked him for a sign. He had hardly finished his 
prayer when the sign was given. God stood by Abraham who be- 
lieved in him, and he prospered the way of his servant who had 
imbibed his master’s faith. “Then,” says the servant later in the 
story, “I bowed my head and worshipped the Lord, and blessed 
the Lord the God of my master Abraham, who had led me by the 
tight way to take the daughter of my master’s kinsman for his son.” 

It is one of the great lessons of the stories of the Patriarchs from 
the twelfth to the last chapter of Genesis that God with his mar- 
velous providence keeps constant watch over those who give him 
their heart by faith. If you and I are by the same faith counted 
among Abraham’s true children the key note of our life stories will 
also be the wonderful guidance of our Father throughout all 
changes of fortune and condition: “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want; he makes me lie down in green pastures. He leads 
me beside still waters; he restores my soul. He leads me in paths 
of righteousness for his name’s sake. Even though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I fear no evil; for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” (Ps. 23:14) 

Let us consider the circumstances in which Abraham’s servant 
offered his prayer. He had with his caravan gone to the city where 
he knew that Abraham’s kinsmen lived, When he finally arrived 
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at the well outside the city the man was at his wits’ end. How to 
approach Abraham’s kinsfolk with his rather daring demand? 
Would they consent to give one of their daughters in marriage to 
a far away nomad whom none of them had ever met? Would there 
be a girl fit for Isaac? Would she show herself prepared to leave 
her family and city and join him on his long journey through the 
desert? 

The man was perplexed. What should he do? The eternal Christ 
whose mysterious presence has from the beginning been with 
every man who trusted God, told him what to do: “Ask, and it 
will be given you; seek and you will find; knock, and it will be 
opened to you.” (Mt. 7, 7) 

The servant asked for Divine help and sought a token of Divine 
help, knocking at the door of the heavenly sanctuary for an assur- 
ance of God’s steadfast love to his master. These are his words 
of prayer: “O Lord, God of my master Abraham, grant me success 
today, I pray thee, and show steadfast love to my master Abraham. 
Behold, I am standing by the spring of water, and the daughters 
of the men of the city are coming out to draw water. Let the 
maiden to whom J shall say, Pray, let down your jar that I may 
drink,’ and who shall say, ‘Drink, and I will water your camels,’ 
let her be the one whom thou hast appointed for thy servant 
Isaac. By this I shall know that thou hast shown steadfast love to 
my master.” 

What lesson can we draw from this prayer? I do not suggest 
imitating the man’s petition for a sign. That was called for by 
special circumstances and does not permit of general application, 
all the less so since Christ definitely cautioned us against asking 
for signs: “Teacher, we wish to see a sign from you.” “An evil and 
adulterous generation seeks for a sign; but no sign shall be given 
to it except the sign of the prophet Jonah.” The servant’s prayer 
for a sign was not made with the insiduous, treacherous mind of 
a hypocrite but rather with sincere trust in God. Therefore a study 
of its meaning will, I hope, prove rewarding. 

The man asked for a sign because he felt in great need of a 
Divine intimation concerning the next step he ought to take. Sign 
or no sign, the petition for guidance as to what to do now is cer- 
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tainly a necessary feature of many a prayer, therefore a lesson to 
all of us. In our petitions to God we must not indulge in generali- 
ties. Every one of them must be true to the circumstances in which 
it is offered. Prayer must be concrete and specific lest it degenerate 
into mere rhetoric: “And in praying do not heap up empty phrases 
as the Gentiles do; for they think that they will be heard for their 
many words. Do not be like them, for your Father knows what 
you need before you ask him.” (Mt. 6, 7f) Bring your present con- 
cern trustfully before your Father; mention it briefly, and be sure 
he will understand. 

I believe one of the main troubles with us is that we are for 
most of the time somewhere else. We do not take our stand where 
we actually are but let our wishful or resentful thoughts and moods ~ 
roam at large. Therefore we pray so little and our prayers are 
often unreal. Prayer in order to be real must be offered by a real 
person in the real setting where one finds himself, here and now. 
It must be presented in terms of the actual situation. 

This dangerous temptation from which you are asking to be 
delivered, this presently enjoyed Divine benefit, though it may 
seem quite an ordinary benefit, for which you owe thanks to your 
Father, this pain that is troubling, this peril that is threatening 
you now, or of which you have just learned that it threatens your 
fellow man near or far—these are some typical topics of genuine 
prayer. In order to be taken seriously by God your prayers must 
grow out of actual experience either your own or such as you share 
and are bound to share, with others. 

Abraham’s servant when he stood by the well, praying to God, 
did not shirk his duty by running away from his present situation. 
He did not give up in despair, blaming his master for having sent 
him on an impossible errand. Nor did he deceive himself in boast- 
ing that, being the fine fellow he was, he would somehow manage. 
He knew he was in a quandary, and he asked God to help him out 
of the quandary. He obeyed his conscience. For he had faith in 
God. | 

In order to obey our conscience we need faith in God. Our 
conscience, the greatest of our Divine endowments, constantly 
seeks to prevent us from escaping reality and its pressing duties. 
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With its mysterious tick of a moral clock the conscience directs 
you, authoritatively, straight into your present situation. It makes 
you responsible for what you are going to think, desire, plan, say 
or do, now. It majestically ignores your many and various attempts 
to evade its appeal: Get away from your anxious or presumptuous 
day dreams! They are positively dangerous. You are accountable 
for living up to this your present duty. Either you turn to the 
straight path of life, or you will slip and be caught in outer dark- 
ness. 

Abraham’s servant did not slip. His faith in a God whom all 
things serve and who can maintain and manifest his power in any 
situation enabled him to look the present situation right in the 
face. His trust in God’s faithful providence kept him from shrink- 
ing back in fear or falsifying the picture with his pride. Faith 
alone makes us to stand reality as it is and live up to our present 
obligation. 

Now to the servant’s request for a sign. What did he ask God 
to do for him? Speaking in general terms to make the lesson ap- 
plicable and relevant to us, he asked God to grant him the knowl- 
edge he needed now and to grant it to him in a manner that 
would leave no doubt concerning its authenticity. He must not con- 
fuse his own wishful or fearful thinking with the will and wisdom 
of God. He must be certain. For life is not a game; it is a serious 
affair. Therefore, he prayed for a coincidence that could not be 
accounted for by the ordinary course of events. If the girl whom 
he asked for a drink also offered him to water his camels, she 
would be the one the Lord had chosen for Isaac. 

Now I presume that many of us can recall some marvelous coin- 
cidences in their own life. I personally experienced a touching one 
on the day before yesterday. Yet I do not believe that it is the 
purpose of those tokens of gracious Divine guidance to be overly 
cultivated to the exclusion of every day experience. To search fran- 
tically for proofs of direct Divine intervention is surely not sound. 
Rather let those dear memories and let, above all, the word of 
God in Gen. 24 make us certain of God’s faithful and merciful 
presence with us here and everywhere and always. 

Do we look for marvelous coincidences that cannot be accounted 
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for by the ordinary course of events? Be certain, every life situation 
in which you may find yourself represents a marvelous coincidence 
that cannot be accounted for by the ordinary course of events. For 
God the Father of our Lord Jesus enters every situation. He con- 
fronts us continuously with his marvelous, merciful presence. 
Then, however, the decisive element in any possible event is one 
that cannot be covered even by the most accurate scientific descrip- 
tion of the event. For God is in Christ, and Christ is with us 
always, to the close of the age. 

Abraham’s servant prayed for a token of God’s faithful guid- 
ance. In Christ crucified and risen for us we have this token. “If 
God is for us, who is against us? He who did not spare his own 
Son but gave him up for us all, will he not also give us all things 
with him?” In Christ we enjoy God’s marvelous, continuous guid- 
ance. Where does he lead us? Straight into the present situation, 
lit up by the light of his countenance. Lift up your hearts! Your 
Maker, Provider, Protector, Savior and eternal Redeemer is with 
you, meeting you, here and now. Following your conscience by 
faith pray in faith for doing his will, here and now, and your 
eyes will be opened to behold his glorious abiding guidance 
through Jesus Christ who saved us from our betrayal of truth to 
bring us into the marvelous light of grace everlasting. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our faithful and loving Father, God of eternal truth and might, 
grant us, we ask thee, for Christ’s sake and through him, to do 
whatever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, whatever 
is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious. May we praise 
thee at all times and through blessed eternity. Amen. 
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Gen. 25:19-34 ers Undated, cca. 1945 
Rom. 2:1-16; 3:29 


PREDESTINATION 


Gen. 25:23: “And the Lord said to her, “Two nations 
are in your womb, and two peoples, born of you, 
shall be divided; the one shall be stronger than the 
other, the elder shall serve the younger.’ ” 


What shall we call this message? A prophecy? Yes, and more 
than a prophecy. It is a decree of Divine Predestination. 

The Apostle Paul in Rom. 9 quotes this decree together with 
another taken from the prophet Malachi. ““Was not Esau Jacob’s 
brother?’ says the Lord, ‘Yet I loved Jacob and I hated Esau.’ ” 

What a harsh message! Is it true, then, that God has elected 
some people for eternal life, whilst others are fore-ordained to 
eternal damnation? But where do you read anything about eternal 
life or eternal damnation in Romans 9? Paul deals with nations, 
there, and it makes no sense to attribute to any nation eternal 
life or eternal damnation. This only refers to individuals. I do 
not deny that there is clear teaching on the predestination of indi- 
viduals found in Scripture. But the fact that Paul in this classical 
chapter deals with nations, or more precisely with Israel and the 
Gentiles, should place the whole Scripture teaching on Predestina- 
tion in quite another light than would appear from a certain tradi- 
tional handling of this subject. 

But I am not going to deal with it systematically. I just want 
to show from sacred history the meaning of the Divine decree on 
Predestination. “The elder shall serve the younger.” 

At first sight this sentence seems to mean that Jacob, the 
younger of the two, should obtain worldly dominion over Esau, 
the older. Just in this meaning it was taken by Jacob, himself. He 
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started early claiming his superiority, when he cheated Esau out 
of his birth-right. Later he cheated him out of his father’s blessing. 
So it might have appeared to Jacob that he had become stronger 
than his elder brother, just according to the Divine Word to his 
mother. Yet there was a hitch which he could not remove by all 
his cunning. Esau did not show himself willing to serve Jacob. 
On the contrary, he became his enemy, and Jacob had to flee for 
his life. And when he returned home after many years, he was 
still terribly afraid of his brother Esau and made great sacrifices in 
order to reconcile him. So Jacob had to realize that the Divine 
promise could not be attained by any selfish devices. 

And yet Jacob became the stronger of the two brothers. He be- 
came even stronger than anybody else. For to which other man. 
was it ever said what God said to Jacob on the ford of the stream 
Jabbok: “You have striven with God and man, and won.” (Gen. 
32:28) What kind of strength did Jacob show there, at the ford 
of Jabbok? “I will not let you go,” thus he said to God, “Except 
you bless me.” (26) Thus Jacob, a weak man with a weak charac- 
ter struggled for God’s blessing and did not let loose until he had 
seen God face to face and yet remained alive. Then Jacob was 
called Israel. Not Jacob, the cheater, but Israel, the striver with 
God, inherited the Divine promise. To him Esau had served, in 
his anger, indeed as a Divine instrument of education. And he 
served him furthermore, by clearing, voluntarily, the country 
which was promised to Jacob’s descendants. The story of Esau’s 
and Jacob’s relations closes beautifully, as it closes peacefully. 
They had made peace on Jacob’s return, and later, when their 
old father died, both went and buried him. (35, 29) The Divine 
decree of predestination did not necessitate strife between the two 
brothers. It did not prejudice the brotherly relations. On the 
contrary: it established them. This they must have understood, 
as they both learned their lessons and kept them to the end. 

The lesson was also kept by Israel’s descendants for a consider- 
able time. Centuries afterwards, the Israelites after the Exodus 
and during the period of their roaming through the desert ap- 
proached the borders of Edom. Then Moses sent messengers to 
the Edomite king. The message was: “Thus says your brother 
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Israel: You know all the adversity that has befallen us; how our 
fathers went down to Egypt, and we dwelt in Egypt a long time; 
and the Egyptians dealt harshly with us and our fathers; and when 
we cried to the Lord, he heard our voice, and sent an angel and 
brought us forth out of Egypt; and here we are in Kadesh, a city 
on the edge of your territory. Now let us pass through your land. 
We will not pass through field or vineyard, neither will we drink 
water from a well; we will go along the king’s highway, we will 
not turn aside to the right hand or to the left, until we passed 
through your territory.” (Num. 20:14-17) 

The request was refused in a harsh manner. What did the Is- 
raelites do? They just turned aside. They never thought of forcing 
their passage through Edom’s territory. They fought against many 
a hostile nation, but they would not fight against a brotherly na- 
tion. Israel’s superiority over Edom was not of a political-military 
kind. They were God’s people, that was their strength. 

Edom, however, had missed its chance. They knew all the hard- 
ship which had befallen their brother nation. Now Edom’s time 
had come to serve their brother, not as slaves, but by ministering 
unto their needs in opening to them their frontier and letting them 
pass through on their way to the Holy Land. Yet Edom refused 
to serve its brother in this godly sense. “Thou shalt not go 
through,” they said. And they came out against Israel with a large 
army. Thus Edom refused to carry out God’s decree of Predestina- 
tion in its positive meaning. They refused to deal with their broth- 
er-nation brotherly. 

Yet God bore them with patience. After the Israelites’ entry 
into the Holy Land, during the whole period when God himself 
tuled over his people through the judges, they restricted them- 
selves to the boundaries, as assigned to them by God. They made 
no territorial claim on Edom. This attitude, however, changed sud- 
denly with the institution of the monarchy in Israel. We read of 
Saul (1 Sam. 14:47) that he fought against the Edomites, and 
David (2 Sam. 8:13-14) is said to have “won a great name for 
himself” by conquering their country. He killed every male and 
posted garrisons all over Edom till all the Edomites became his 
servants. 
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“The elder shall serve the younger.” A servant is either a minis- 
ter or a slave. As the Edomites had refused to serve Israel in the 
right way, they were made their slaves. God’s decrees do not de- 
stroy human freedom. But human freedom cannot overthrow God’s 
decrees. It was left to the elder brother’s decision in which way 
to serve the younger, but serve he must, as God had said: “The 
elder shall serve the younger.” 

This does not excuse David’s action. He was the rod of God’s 
wrath, but often in history God has punished sinners through the 
instrumentality of other people’s sins. David’s motives were selfish 
imperialism. As we read: “He won a great name for himself”—like 
the builders of the tower of Babel. Let us remember, how old 
Samuel had warned the Israelites, when they asked for a king. The 
betrayal of God’s Kingdom showed its fruits in a cruel imperialistic 
policy which could, in the long run, only produce bad results. 

It is quite understandable that the Edomites did what they 
could, in order to regain their freedom. Under Salomon, their 
first rebellion took place, (1 Kings 11:14) but not earlier than 
100 years later under King Jehoram of Judah (2 Kings 8:20) God 
gave them success. They recovered their freedom and set up a 
king for themselves. Now mind the fact that though there are 
many bitter denouncements of Edom’s sins in the prophetic writ- 
ings, no prophet of God nor any sacred historian has ever blamed 
the Edomites for throwing off the yoke of Judah. The word of 
God is just and impartial. It never supports aggression or any na- 
tionalistic claims at the costs of others. 

Both Israel and Edom had sinned against God’s call and there- 
fore sinned against one another. But Israel was the chosen people. 
Therefore it was the first to undergo radical punishment. As 
God said through Amos: “You only have I known of all the fami- 
lies of the earth: therefore I will punish you for all your iniqui- 
ties.” (3:2) Jerusalem and the temple were destroyed by the Baby- 
lonians, what was left of the people was carried away into captivity. 
And now, when the once tyrannic brother was made utterly help- 
less, the hour of Edom had come again. Now, for the second time 
in their history the Edomites received the tremendous opportunty 
—and it was their last—to serve their brother. Only a little bit of 
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friendly neutrality, a little bit of pity and sympathy! Had they 
only opened their frontiers for a day or two in order to receive 
some refugees into their famous hiding places! But Edom refused 
to take its positive chance. The chance which they took was quite 
of another kind. With a pitiless thirst for revenge they gloated 
over their brother's fate. They exulted over them and laughed 
aloud on their day of disaster. They entered Jerusalem and looted 
their goods. “They stood at the passes to cut off their fugitives, 
they betrayed the survivors to the Babylonians.” (Ob. 14; Moffat) 

“As thou hast done, it shall be done unto you: thy rewards 
shall return upon thine own head.” (Ob. 15) This Divine verdict. 
a pronouncement over Edom through the prophet Obadiah, was 
executed when the Nabatean Arabs seized their country and ex- 
pelled them. (About 300 B.C.) The ones who had settled in 
Southern Palestine were conquered by the Maccabean prince, John 
Hirkam, about 150 years later. The Edomites were incorporated 
into the short-lived Maccabean kingdom. After the Roman con- 
quest the inglorious Edomite dynasty of the Herods rose to power. 
In the great Jewish rebellion against Rome which was accompanied 
by deeds of terrible fratricide the Edomites took part and showed 
themselves the worst fanatics. When after the second destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple the history of Israel as a free nation 
came to an end, the Edomites, too, disappeared from history. 
Esau and Jacob, two twin brothers, born at the same time, also 
died at the same time, a violent and most cruel death. 

Was this meant for them by God’s initial decree? 

The Divine call of God means life and not death, yet it also 
provides for death as the Word of God never fails. It includes 
both possibilities, as we choose the one or the other. 

Jacob was to be stronger in the strength of Israel, the strength 
of the Spirit. Yet ever and ever again his descendants understood 
their call in a carnal sense and applied this to their relation with 
their brother. Therefore they failed. Yet the Word of God did not 
fail. “For,” as Paul proclaims, “they are not all Israel which are of 
Israel.” (Rom. 9:6) A remnant was saved, Abraham’s true seed, 
the children of promise. (9:8) To this “remnant, according to the 
election of Grace,” (Rom. 11,5) Edom truly served. For all the 
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suffering which the cruel and pitiless Edomites inflicted on God’s 
people served the true Israelites as a Divine means of discipline 
and purification. 

Also to Esau there was a blessing left. By serving Israel in show- 
ing them mercy in periods of national crisis and catastrophe they 
had come into a closer relation to the people of God and through 
it to the God of Israel. The law of God provided for the reception 
of Edomites into the congregation of the Lord, in the third genera- 
tion. “Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite; for he is thy brother.” 
(Dt. 23:7, 8) But Edom disobeyed God, and so the initial words 
to Rebekah which had room for both, the blessing and the curse, 
were reduced to the latter. In the beginning God said: “The elder 
shall serve the younger.” At the end, God said through Malachi: 
“I hated Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage waste for 
dragons of the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith: We are im- 
poverished, but we will return and build the desolate places, thus 
saith the Lord of hosts: They shall build, but I will throw down; 
and they shall call them, ‘The border of iniquity,’ and, ‘The 
people against whom God hath indignation forever.’” (Mal. 1:3-4) 

And yet there was also a remnant granted to Esau. For amidst 
one of the sternest judgments of doom, as pronounced on Edom 
in Jer. 49, stand the remarkable words of comfort: “Leave thy 
fatherless children, I will preserve them; and let thy widows trust 
in me.” (11) For God is not the God of the Jews only, He is also 
the God of the Edomites. (Rom. 3:29) 

At the close of their story there is no essential distinction left 
between Esau and Jacob. Both disobeyed God’s call, both sinned, 
both died. Both are pictures of your and mine spiritual state: “God 
has shut them all together into disobedience’ ’(Rom. 11:32), ac- 
cording to the alternate working of His initial call. But why has 
God shut up all into disobedience? The apostle’s answer is: “That 
He might have mercy upon all.” 

Edom as Edom was judged, Judah as Judah was judged. Not 
the proud Jewish kings, priests and scribes inherited God’s promise 
of rule in the kingdom of heaven, but a remnant of fishermen and 
publicans did. Not the mighty and wise men of Edom were given 
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God’s gracious promise of life, but the widows and orphans re- 
ceived it. 

Jacob is dead, let him be dead, for the true Israel lives. Edom is 
dead, let him be dead, for true brotherly love continues. (Heb. 
13:1) Through faith in Christ the lost alternative in God’s initial 
call to each one is recovered, as Christ makes all things new. (Rev. 
21:5) Thus every follower of Christ may claim for himself what 
the apostle claims for all, that “the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without blame before him 
in love.” (Eph. 1:4) “Faithful is he that calleth you, who also 
will do it.” (Thess. 5:24) 

“Having predestined us unto the adoption of the children by 
Jesus Christ to himself according to the good pleasure of his will, 
to the praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the beloved.” (Eph. 1:5-6) 
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Gen. 25:19-34 April 23, 1961 
2 Cor. 12:7-9 


A TRICKSTER STORY 


Gen. 25.26: “His name was called Jacob.” 


At our service a week ago we commemorated the Lord’s Ascen- 
sion. According to the first chapter of Acts, the eleven apostles | 
after the Ascension devoted themselves to prayer together with 
the women and Mary the mother of Jesus and his brothers. In this 
connection the names of the eleven are solemnly recorded, and 
soon afterwards Matthias is added to their number to make up 
the defection of Judas Iscariot. 

How many of those twelve names are mentioned as Luke goes 
on sketching the birth and growth of the church? Three only, 
Peter, James and John. No acts of the other nine are placed on 
record. Enough that they are recorded in heaven. 

Of the apostles we have, at least, the names. Of those indi- 
vidual members of the primitive church who first brought the 
gospel to the Gentiles we are not even told the names. Enough 
that they are known to God and will be known by us once when 
we shall meet them in heaven. The New Testament does ‘not en- 
gage in hero worship. 

The hero of the story under present review is not Jacob. It is 
God the Holy Spirit. I want today to draw your reverent attention 
to a number of anonymous men of God to whose successive efforts 
it is due that the ancient popular traditions incorporated in the 
book of Genesis received their present form. All we know about 
these sacred writers is that they lived during the period from king 
Solomon down the centuries into the Babylonian exile. If we are 
faithful we shall once meet them, then thank them for what they 
did for us. How do you think will they react to our expression of 
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gratitude? I believe they would claim no credit for their spiritual 
accomplishments. 

They would rather declare that the traditions they had received 
from their fathers bore already the stamp of the Holy Spirit who 
tuled over Israel’s inner history. Depending on the insight granted 
them by the same spirit, they had done no more than continued 
where their fathers had left off. 

The purpose of this sermon is to trace the acts of the Holy 
Spirit through which the stories about the lives of the patriarchs 
that for many centuries circulated among the Hebrew tribes in 
oral form received the authentic, revelational interpretation that 
makes them part of Holy Scripture. I will first attempt to present 
some of the material in its crude, pre-biblical form which, neverthe- 
less, as we shall finally see, proved capable of yielding itself to 
transformation from above. 

The figures in the present narrative are members of the same 
family arranged in two opposite pairs, Isaac and his first-born son 
Esau on the one hand, Rebecca and Jacob on the other. 

What do we learn of Isaac from the story under review? He 
was fond of game. Now that does not seem to give us much of 
a picture. A man’s particular appetite is a peripheral trait that 
does not disclose his individuality. Yet in Isaac’s case it does. For 
Isaac had such a strong liking for game that of his two sons he 
favored the elder who could deliver the goods as he was a skilful 
hunter. Isaac was partial to Esau for the trivial reason that he ate 
of his game. We shall see what important part this played in the 
story of the two brothers. Esau the hunter was a robust man of 
fierce appearance. The hair on his body including face and neck 
was as thick as a fur. He is further described as a man of ravenous 
appetite. What was a peculiar liking with his father became with 
the son a wholesale greed. When hungry, Esau lost all self-con- 
trol. He lived in the immediate moment. A notice in the follow- 
ing chapter (26.35f) shows his improvidence in the choice of his 
spouses. The two Hittite women he married made life bitter 
for his father and mother. 

In the opposite camp we meet Rebecca, Isaac’s wife who made 
up for her husband’s preference for the elder son by favoring the 
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younger of the two, Jacob. And Jacob proved a mother’s darling. 
He was a man of peaceful pursuits, shepherding his father’s flocks, 
living in tents while Esau roamed at large. What Jacob lacked in 
physical vigor and vitality he tried to make good by persistence 
and clever guile. 

Thus the stage is set for the contest between the two brothers. 
The object of the contest is Esau’s birth-right. The privilege of 
the first-born son was high with the ancient Hebrews. For he 
would after his father’s death hold the honorable position of the 
head of the family and receive a double share of the inheritance. 
Now if you were to choose between the contesting brothers—with 
whom would you side up? In ordinary circumstances your choice 
would just depend on your individual taste. One man might prefer 
Esau, another, Jacob. It is different in the present tale. Of course, 
the Hebrews were in natural sympathy with their own ancestor, 
Jacob. But there is another factor in Jacob’s favor that matters far 
more. 

In popular tales of contest the sympathy of the hearer inclines 
toward the weaker part. That is not so much due to a sense of pity 
but rather to the zest of the thrill. If in the struggle between the 
two the stronger man would assert his superiority that would not 
attract our interest. For that happens in the world every day. The 
thrill of the story is in the surprise it has in store for us, the un- 
forseen and unexpected. The weaker defeats the stronger. Mother’s 
darling, using his wits, robs the formidable hunter of his birth- 
right. 

Now that was, of course, a mean thing to do. None of us will 
approve of Jacob’s cold-blooded calculation in exploiting his 
brother’s hunger for his own selfish ends. 

It seems all the more surprising that in the tale as it runs no 
trace of condemnation for Jacob can be found. Instead, Esau is 
held out to ridicule. When he comes home from the hunt hungry 
and sees his younger brother make a stew of lentils his. animal 
greediness bursts forth with a cry: “Let me have a swallow of that 
ted stuff there, for I am famishing.” (Am. Transl.) 

And when Jacob demands his birthright in return for the stew, 
he makes light of his privilege: “(Here I am at the point of death: 
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so what use is a birthright to me?” Jacob insists on an oath, Esau 
without further ado gives him his oath. The story closes in putting 
the blame not on Jacob the ruthless trickster but rather on his 
victim: “Thus Esau despised his birthright.” 

Now that raises serious doubts as to the fairness of the story 
teller. Does not his partiality to Jacob betray a perversion of moral 
standards? True, the standards of ancient desert nomads were in 
many respects different from ours, but they knew precisely to dis- 
tinguish between an honest and a fraudulous deal. And if the 
persons concerned were members of the same family they would 
blame the cheat and pity the dupe. 

Yet there is an exception. You will let the fraud pass with a 
laugh if you are listening to a jocular, popular anecdote. Humor 
does not play with real people but rather with kind of dummies. 
Actions that would not escape censure in real life appear not only 
permissible but even attractive. For the moral law is replaced by 
the rules of the game. 

It is enough for Jacob to keep the rules of the game. He does 
not take Esau’s birthright by violence; he gets it in a legal transac- 
tion. Esau sells it to him with an oath. The moral background of 
the transactions is more than dubious. Never mind, we are only 
playing. Our conscience does not protest against telling an un- 
truth f.i. if we make an April fool of a person. Even killing is 
permissible if it is done on the stage. And what shall one say 
about the political game? Those considerations will make the tale 
less offensive to us though there is still something left that lets 
it appear strange. 

The tale may pass for a joke if it is told as a joke. But the 
shepherds and farmers of old in listening to its recital at their 
festivals did not take it for a mere joke. They enjoyed it as we 
enjoy a joke but still held that those things actually happened 
between Esau and Jacob. For in primitive society seriousness and 
play are not always kept separate. They are often mixed. Let me 
illustrate what I mean from a widely known instance, the story 
of Oedipus and the Sphinx. The Sphinx monster asks every pass- 
ing traveler to solve three riddles. Now a riddle contest is a play. 
But the poor fellows who failed to solve the trickish riddles lost 
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their heads, not figuratively but literally. A failure to solve a puzzle 
is treated as a capital crime. Now that myth reflects what could 
happen in primitive society. Think of the cat that purrs con- 
tentedly on your lap, then, suddenly, while you are still petting 
her, starts up hissing at you in fury. 

Somewhat similarly, the line of demarcation between play and 
seriousness seems blurred when Jacob engages his brother in a 
game of outwitting which imperceptibly turns into a serious con- 
tention for the desired prize of his birthright. For the original 
tale of Esau and Jacob is primitive. It was told and re-told for 
centuries before the divine revelation on Mt. Sinai. 

And now let us consider what happened with the traditional 
story when it was exposed to the rays of the divine revelation 
through Moses and the prophets. The process was a gradual one. 
The narrative in its present setting shows its final result. Popular 
lore has changed into sacred lore. There is nothing left to joke 
about. The substance of the narrative is provided with a moral and 
spiritual frame. 

What does Jacob get out of his clever scheming? Not a penny. 
After a second trick he plays on his brother he must leave his 
home, family and inheritance, fleeing from Esau’s wrath. When he 
returns after twenty years, is he then accorded the honorable posi- 
tion of the head of the family? By no means. He never dares to 
claim Esau’s birthright from him. He rather pays humble defer- 
ence to his elder brother, “bowing himself to the ground seven 
times” on meeting him again, (33.3) still deadly afraid of Esau’s 
vengeance. 

In the old semi-jocular tale Jacob gets away with his tricks; i 
the final recension as we have it now he is severely punished for 
them. The moral standards that can be temporarily suspended in 
a play are firmly upheld in the serious and realistic view of man’s 
obligations and destiny which the Biblical writers present. Yet the 
Bible always teaches more than morals. Genesis reveal God’s sover- 
eign rule in electing, shepherding and judging the father of his 
people, Israel. 

Through this people the blessing of the saving knowledge of God 
should come to all nations. Jacob is destined to be a link in the 
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chain that started with Abraham and will lead up to Jesus Christ. 
As the struggle of the twins in Rebecca’s womb demonstrates, 
God knew that her younger son was affected with the hereditary 
taints of a crafty supplanter. Yet it was Jacob and not the more 
human Esau whom God chose. For in order to reveal what is in 
us and what he can do with it—the divine potter God sometimes 
chooses the most unpromising material for realizing his purpose 
of universal blessing. He proves that his mercy and wisdom can 
overcome human crookedness and obstinacy. Out of Jacob the 
cheat he will make Israel the persistent striver for his blessing. He 
makes no mistake in the choice of his agents. 

In the light of the divine revelation Israel’s ancient traditions 
yield a new meaning. Through the grace of God active in his 
mighty providence, Jacob, the weaker of the two brothers not only 
by physical strength and courage but also by character becomes 
really the stronger one, a firm link in the transmission of the saving 
knowledge of God. Esau, representing the untamed force of na- 
tural man is not assigned a place in the history of salvation. 
Grace triumphs over nature, for nature left to itself is and remains 
blind. Through the grace of the Holy Spirit in inspiring the 
writers and editors of Genesis, the ancient shepherds’ sympathy 
with the smaller and shadier of the twins is given a spiritual 
foundation. The man who seems doomed to lose in the game will 
in the end win, though what he wins is very different from and 
far greater than what he originally desired. 

What did the sacred writers do with the traditional material 
before them? Like their father Jacob at the ford of the river Jabbok, 
they wrestled with it—till God the Holy Spirit blessed them in 
opening their minds to the true and authoritative understanding 
of their inherited lore. And this blessing extends to us too. For 
you and I are also predestined to have our eyes opened and re- 
ceive the light and the comfort of the perennial truth which the 
apostle expresses in the words: “God said to me, ‘My grace is suf- 
ficient for you, for my power is made perfect in weakness!” (2 Cor. 
12:9 

If ae and my weaknesses are great, God is greater. Let us trust 
in the invincible power of Christ to make even our weaknesses 
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and sins instruments for promoting the glory of our Savior from 
weakness and sinfulness. For there is nothing impossible with him. 
Be not afraid, only believe. 


LET US PRAY: 


O God the Holy Spirit, grant us, we ask thee, to break away 
from the round-about ways of our deceitful hearts and walk each 
one on the straight and narrow path assigned to him by thy 
eternal council of love. Glorify thy mercy in us and in those thou 
hast laid on our hearts. This prayer we offer in the name and 
for the sake of Jesus Christ our forever triumphant Redeemer. 
Amen. 
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Gen. 26, 1.6-31 January 22, 1956 
Lk. 6, 37-38 


THE FATHER OF PEACE 


Gen. 26, 29: “You are now the blessed of the Lord.” 


Isaac’s wife, Rebekah, once said about her husband that he 
loved savory food. No statement to this or a similar effect is 
recorded about Isaac’s father, Abraham. We can safely assume that 
he had also liked savory food as practically everybody does. Yet 
to make express mention of Abraham’s palatal taste would have 
been bad taste. The man was far too great for telling trivia about 
his physical likes or dislikes. It was different with Isaac. He lacked 
his father’s stature and caliber. Isaac was a simple ordinary man. 

We can draw great comfort from the fact that the line of suc- 
cession on which the Divine blessing was transmitted from Abra- 
ham to his posterity and finally to all mankind included a large 
number of little men like Isaac. Essentially, the seemingly unim- 
portant Isaac stands on the same level of salvation history with 
his great father, Abraham. For Isaac was a man of faith. 

Abraham had two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, but only one of 
them was heir to his father’s faith. Now faith is not one trait of 
character among many. A man’s faith commits him, thus forms his 
character. Isaac’s faith made him follow his father in living the 
life of a pilgrim. It also made him subject to the praticular tempta- 
tions of a pilgrim, temptations of which the world does not know. 
There is a certain stark incident, told twice in Abraham’s and 
once in Isaac’s story. It shows in a painfully realistic manner the 
perils to which a pilgrim is exposed and the defeats he will incur 
if he slackens in faith. People without root in God are not liable 
to suffer that kind of defeat. They are not tested and purified in 
the fiery furnace of temptation. 
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When a famine compelled Isaac to drive his flock to the ex- 
treme South of the holy land he found himself in Philistine terri- 
tory. Once it happened that men of the town of Gerar where he 
lived asked him about his wife. The question aroused his suspi- 
cion. Why were they interested in his wife? Perhaps a stranger’s 
wife was considered fair game by the men of this place. They 
might kill him for Rebekah’s sake. So he said: “She is my sister.” 

That was a lie and a nasty one to boot. It shows Isaac much 
more concerned for his own safety than for his wife. It shows 
Isaac to have succumbed to the temptation of an unprotected 
stranger. The sound of the word pilgrim carries a beautiful or 
perhaps sometimes a melancholy ring. In the Bible, however, it has 
no sentimental connotation. It denotes the harsh truth that God’s 
elect are no longer at home in this world. 

As God is cast out by the world so are they. Forms differ greatly, 
but essentially friendship with God will always entail isolation. And 
that is painful. It makes for the rise of anxiety which—if it is not 
overcome and kept down by faith—leads to desperate action. The 
children of God are people of flesh and blood just like the rest. 
Unless they watch out they might quickly behave more foolishly 
than any of the decent citizens of this world are ever tempted to. 

The Lord in his steadfast Love did not withdraw his protection 
from his foolish child. Yet God never winks at our sins. When 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, caught Isaac at his lie the eternal Christ 
through the mouth of a pagan rebuked his disobedient follower: 
“Why were you afraid? Where is your faith?” 

Isaac was a man of like nature as ourselves. If he was like us in- 
clined to take a pride in his person and achievements, his experi- 
ence in Gerar dealt a severe blow to his boastfulness. And that 
did him very good. Out of his weakness, realized with a sense of 
shame and deep humiliation, he gained new strength. The strength 
of the children of God is quite different from what the world 
cherishes and admires. Yet in the end it makes itself felt in the 
world. And that is what the following story reveals. _ 

In order to remove Isaac’s suspicion the king placed him under 
his special protection. That could not have made Isaac popular 
with the king’s subjects. Special protection proves often a two- 
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edged sword. It tends to underline the stranger’s strangeness and 
it arouses envy. The people’s resentment increased when Isaac’s 
flocks increased. We read that “the Lord blessed him and the man 
became rich, and gained more and more until he became very 
wealthy.” The envy of the Philistines grew red-hot. “We, the 
people of the country can hardly make ends meet and this foreign 
Jew gets the cream of the land.” Finally, the king decided that he 
could no longer strain the loyalty of his people. He may also have 
wished to spare Isaac’s life which was in danger. Isaac was served 
a royal order of deportation. 

The material background of what follows is formed by the des- 
perate struggle for water between nomads or semi-nomads in the 
arid steppes near the border of the desert. After Isaac had left 
Gerar he roamed the surrounding country in search of water for 
his flocks. But the Philistine herdsmen did exactly the same thing. 
And they were in the majority. 

One day, Isaac’s men, digging in the valley, came upon a well 
of running water. He had hardly pitched his tents when the herds- 
men of Gerar clashed with his herdsmen. “This water belongs 
to us,” they said, although it did not belong to them more than 
to Isaac. Isaac yielded. “This is a well of quarrel,” he said, “it’s not 
a place for me to dwell.” Another well was dug, but again claimed 
by the busy herdsmen from Gerar. Isaac’s and his whole house- 
hold’s existence was at stake. He did not lose patience. “This is a 
well of feud,” he said, “Iet’s draw along.” Yet he did not hurl im- 
precations at the hostile Philistines. He harbored no revenge for 
them. He just left. 

He dug a third well, and this time the men of Gerar let him 
alone. Isaac’s quiet patience had worn out the energy of his com- 
petitors. “Now the Lord has made room for us,” he exclaimed, 
“and we shall be fruitful in the land.” The turn in his affairs 
Isaac ascribed not to his patience but to the gracious help of God. 
He knew from bitter experience that there was no reason for him 
to boast. The meekness with which he had overcome the Philis- 
tines was a gift of God, the fruit of the chastisements he had 
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I wonder whether by that time Isaac was still a wealthy man. 
He must have slaughtered much of his cattle. 

After Isaac had dug another well for his steadily increasing herds 
at the site of the later town of Beersheba, Abimelech learned that 
he was now well settled again. That impressed him greatly. We 
read in Prov. 16:7: “When a man’s way pleases the Lord, he 
makes even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 

The same king who had expelled Isaac and whose subjects had 
given him so much trouble now came with his retinue to pay him 
a visit of state with the purpose of negotiating a treaty of alliance. 
“We see plainly that the Lord is with you. . . . You are now the 
blessed of the Lord.” We should not judge prematurely that it was 
only Isaac’s prosperity that had impressed the king. In this case he 
would have flattered him. But he didn’t. He ascribed Isaac’s pros- 
perity to the blessing of the Lord. 

When Isaac was still in Gerar and became very rich, nobody 
thought of ascribing his wealth to the blessing of God. Now that 
Isaac had behaved as a man of God people realized from where his 
riches came. By remaining patient and peaceful in suffering wrong, 
Isaac pointed beyond himself. His meekness was a testimony to 
the power that carried and upheld him. Now people realized that 
Isaac’s fortune was the Divine vindication of his calm trust in the 
Divine protection and providence. With his faith Isaac made the 
hand of God visible to the heathen. His testimony struck home. 
The altar which he built to the Lord at Beersheba became the 
center of a great sanctuary for many centuries to come. 

It still stood there during the reigns of David and Solomon at 
which time the story we have heard received its present shape. To 
every sanctuary in the land a piece of sacred lore was attached. The 
subject of those traditions was the story of the founder of the 
respective sanctuary. Thus the crowds of worshippers at Beersheba 
were told by the priest about father Isaac who had originally built 
the altar where they now worshipped. In working on this tradi- 
tion, the author of the present narrative brought the light he re- 
ceived from the Holy Spirit to bear upon the ancient tale. 

He lived at a time of great national prosperity. David had 
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founded a mighty kingdom. The nation became conscious of its 
new-won power and international prestige. 

Isaac’s story in the form in which it is incorporated in the 
Bible strikes a sober note of warning. Real strength is not in defy- 
ing one’s neighbors, in uttering threats, in boasting about having 
risked the outbreak of a universal conflagration three times. Real 
strength is given by God to those whom he has led to acknowledge 
the truth about the frailty, the pitiableness, the misery of the 
human predicament. It is not the braggarts and intimidators but 
the meek who will inherit the earth. 

With big talk we cannot force the hand of God either in private 
or in public life, either on the national or the international scene. 
His protection and blessing for those who quietly trust him are the 
only guarantee of what we all desire, peace. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called sons of God.” 


LET US PRAY: 


Enlighten, we beseech thee, and strengthen our conscience that 
we may in every area of life know where to resist and where to 
compromise. Humble our pride and make us aware that thou alone 
art God and we are but people. And grant us above all the serenity 
of a humble faith that rests in thy promise of grace. In the name 
of Jesus who opened for us the way of peace. Amen. 
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Gen. 27:1-45 April 30, 1961 
Gal. 6:7-10 


AN EXERCISE OF RESPONSIBLE 
IMAGINATION 


Gen. 27:38: “And Esau lifted up his vocie and 
wept.” 


The narrative that forms the 27th chapter of the book of Genesis 
is told with a power that stirs our feelings. It documents a pene- 
trating insight into character and motivation. It embodies a mature 
sense of moral discrimination. It touchingly reveals the snares of 
evil in which a man can entangle himself. It ranges among the 
great masterpieces of world literature. 

Yet it was not the intention of the sacred narrator to create 
literary values. The purpose was not aesthetic but sacral. An in- 
creasing number of contemporary students holds that the stories 
of the Patriarchs were composed for recital during sacred festivals 
at a sanctuary. 

The chapter in its present form was preceded by an oral tradi- 
tion that for a long time had already been connected with sanc- 
tuaries where the ancient stories about the fathers formed part of 
the liturgy, corresponding in some manner to our reading of scrip- 
ture lessons at the divine service. 

Yet behind that sacred tradition a still more ancient popular 
tradition can be discerned. In its original form the tale of Jacob’s 
theft of the blessing bore the same primitive character as the 
previous story about his fraudulous purchase of Esau’s birthright. 

It is undoubtedly a primitive idea that a blessing once pro- 
nounced cannot be recalled but remains efficacious even if it was 
won by ruthless trickery. 
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Another primitive idea is that of the particular power of a 
man’s last blessing given before his death. Furthermore in order 
to strengthen his soul for the outpouring of the blessing he is going 
to pronounce in the name of God, Isaac needs the physical stim- 
ulus of a savory meal. And in order effectively to transmit his bless- 
ing to his son he must get the scent of him and be kissed by him. 
All those features are characteristic of a prehistoric past. Moses 
and the classical prophets needed no physical stimuli for their 
inspiration. And in Deuteronomy, the Psalms and the Proverbs the 
reception of the divine blessing is not independent of a person’s 
or people’s character. It is conditional upon the fear of the Lord. 

An important feature which the contests for the blessing and 
for the birthright have in common is the confusion of seriousness 
and play. That is the reason why in the ancient form of the tale 
no moral blame is put on Jacob for his mean action. In the view 
of the oldest narrators he did not really cheat. He rather engaged 
in a play of disguise. However, the mind of our remote ancestors 
did not draw a clear boundary line between appearance and reality. 
A disguise could effect a real transformation. Jacob disguised as 
Esau was Esau. 

As in many American Indian stories the funny little trickster 
proves a powerful wizard. There may have been some original con- 
nection between play and magic, therefore the former could easily 
change into the latter. 

This all by way of introduction. My present purpose is to show 
what the sacred writers did with the ancient material in giving it 
its final form. They were not free to make substantial changes in 
the narrative. The stories of the fathers were considered sacred, 
therefore had to be kept intact. Yet they received a radical re- 
interpretation due to the influence of the Holy Spirit. The literary 
means by which the new understanding was expressed consists in 
the addition of three dialogues which we shall now study. They 
are conducted between Rebekah and Jacob, Isaac and Jacob, finally 
Isaac and Esau. 

The idea of the theft of the blessing was hatched not by Jacob 
but by his mother. It has been suggested that that is due to the 
intention on the part of one of the writers to exonerate Jacob— 
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which seems to me doubtful. As I read the text, Rebekah is simply 
shown involved in guilt like the other three members of the family. 
Her guilt is—adopting a saying of a great 18th Century German 
humorist—that she loved her favorite son so dearly that she shows 
herself willing to sacrific for him not only herself but all other 
people as well. 

Jacob knows from the outset that what his mother commands 
him to do is wrong: “Behold my brother Esau is a hairy man, and 
I am a smooth man. Perhaps my father will feel me, and I shall 
seem to be mocking him, and bring a curse upon myself and not 
a blessing.” But when his mother takes the eventual curse upon 
herself the chance of getting away with his fraud weighs more | 
with him than considerations of filial piety and of brotherly solid- 
arity. Jacob did not know how right he was in calling himself a 
smooth man. He was smooth, sleak and slick, having inherited 
those traits from his mother’s family, where they fully developed 
into the hideous figure of his uncle Laban. 

So Jacob with the savory dish went to his father in Esau’s fes- 
tival garments, the skin of the slaughtered kids on his hands and 
neck. Unashamedly, he poses for his elder brother. Isaac, however, 
shows himself suspicious. “How is it,” he asks, “that you have 
found the game so quickly, my son?” 

Jacob is afraid of being caught in his lie. Cheating is no pleasure. 
In his fear he resorts to a still bigger lie: “The Lord, your God, 
granted me success,” he says. 

He does not only pretend having hunted a game that was, in 
fact, a kid from the flock, but even dares to attribute his pretended 
hunting luck to God. Like countless people before and after him 
he uses the name of God to make wrong appear right. But that is 
blasphemy. 

Isaac is not satisfied. “Come near,” he says, “that I may feel 
you, my son, to know whether you are really my son Esau or not.” 

This time, Jacob says to himself, the trick will prevail. It does, 
but there are still some misgivings left with his father that prick 
Jacob’s conscience: “The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are 
the hands of Esau.” The words have become proverbial. Their 
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unintended force must have engraved them in Jacob’s memory, 
an indelible reminder of his miserable deed. 

Once more Isaac adds to his son’s fear and remorse by repeating 
his initial question: “‘Are you really my son Esau?” Jacob lies once 
again. And finally, after the meal, he seals his betrayal with a kiss. 

Now Jacob is not described as a man destitute of human feel- 
ings. To lie to his frail and blind father, to stick to his lie, let me 
say it again: Cheating is no pleasure for the cheat. “Much good 
may this do you, Jacob,” his conscience was saying to him all the 
time.” 

What Jacob had done to both, his father and his brother, is 
brought out touchingly in the following dialogue between Isaac 
and Esau. When Esau returns with his game prepared, Isaac’s 
former misgivings are confirmed. We read that he trembled 
violently, a very strong expression, on detecting the fraud. Anxiety 
shook him. The idyllic picture of the beautiful life of the family 
on which sentimentalists like to dwell is torn to pieces. As the 
same author had shown previously in the story of Cain and Abel 
there is no idyllic family life once sin has entered the world. 
Beneath the water’s smooth surface there run terrible currents, 
and when they burst forth in fierce waves man’s presumptious con- 
fidence in himself and the peace of the world he has built around 
him is shaken. Isaac trembled with anxiety at the destruction of 
his self-protective illusions. 

When Esau learned that his brother had stolen the blessing, 
“he cried out with an exceedingly great and bitter cry,” like a 
cornered animal. Then “he lifted up his voice and wept.” 

Jacob was both, afraid and jealous of his stronger brother. There 
was no love lost between the two. But when he heard now Esau 
weeping and crying he must have felt that this was not what he 
had intended to do to him. “I didn’t mean it,” he may have said 
to himself. But now it was too late. A schemer’s imagination 
works swiftly and dexterously in working out his clever tricks, but 
he lacks the true imagination to sit where his victim sits. Jacob 
had not only deceived his father; he had chiefly deceived himself 
as to the vile, cruel thing he was going to do. “Do not be de- 
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ceived,” the apostle writes, “God is not mocked, for whatever a 
man sows, that he will also reap.” (Gal. 6:7) 

What did Jacob reap? First his brother’s wrath. It was only from 
a sense of compassion for his old father that Esau deferred his 
plan to kill Jacob. So Jacob, again commanded by his mother, 
flees to Laban, her brother in faraway Haran, to stay with him, as 
Rebekah said, “for a while.” How long did this while last? It 
lasted for over 20 years of great hardship and cruel frustration. 

Rebekah would never see her favorite son again. The clever 
guile she had contrived turned out a trap she had dug for herself. 

What did Jacob personally profit by the stolen blessing? He 
returned from Haran a rich man but he had had to pay dearly 
for his wealth, and afterwards saw it spoiled by one after another 
moral disaster in the family he had reared: Incest, rape, murder, 
treachery. 

Yet we must not limit the blessing of Jacob to his person. In the 
view of the ancient Hebrews the father lives on in his children 
and other descendants, children not figuratively, as we might put 
it, but really. The land of Canaan which the Israelites occupied 
gradually, beginning some 400 years after Jacob’s time, was indeed 
blessed “with the dew of heaven and . . . the fatness of the earth 
and plenty of grain and wine,” as Isaac’s blessing has it. 

It was more fertile than the mountainous region southeast of 
the Dead Sea where Esau’s descendants settled at about 1300 B.C. 

Esau and Jacob, representing the two neighboring peoples of 
Israel and Edom, can be called twins as they were closely related, 
linguistically and, so far as the dominant elements in the popula- 
tion are concerned, also more or less racially. Esau could also be 
called the elder brother, seeing that the Edomites were a nation 
firmly organized under kings earlier than Israel. And from a num- 
ber of places in the Old Testament we learn that they were a 
people of no mean cultural achievements. Later, however, Israel 
surpasses them. About 1000 B.C. king David conquered Edom. 

To the writer of the narrative under review who lived under 
David’s son Solomon, Israel’s rule over Edom signified part of the 
fulfillment of the divine oracle to Rebekah: “The elder shall 
serve the younger.” And likewise of Isaac’s blessing for Jacob: “Be 
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lord over your brothers and may your mother’s sons bow to you.” 
Jacob had only one brother. The plural, brothers and mother’s 
sons, shows that the writer thought in terms of a nation. 

But Jacob’s rule over Esau lasted not longer than 150 years. 
About 850 B.C. the Edomites rose and made themselves politically 
independent. Of this new situation account is taken by a later 
author who added Isaac’s supplementary blessing for his first-born 
son Esau: “You shall serve your brother, but when you break 
loose, you shall break his yoke from your neck.” 

The history of the subsequent struggle and ever more bitter 
growing hate between the two brother nations is beyond the scope 
of my present exposition. I will only mention two facts. About 
126 B.C. the Edomites, who had long since fled from Arab con- 
querors and settled in the south of Palestine were conquered and 
forcibly Judaized by a Maccabean prince, John Hyrcanus. The 
last of Esau’s descendants of whom we know from the Bible is 
king Herod the slaughterer of the innocent children. The mutual 
relations of the two nations are as ambiguous as the two blessings. 

Under Herod’s rule was born the definite inheritor of Abra- 
ham’s, Isaac’s and Jacob’s blessing. Through him people from 
among Israel and all nations of the world participate in the an- 
cient blessing as he himself understood it and revealed it in its 
purity and power. 

These are his very words addressed to the new nation he 
founded: 


“Blessed are the pure in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Blessed are those who mourn, for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be satisfied. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the sons 


of God. 
Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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Isaac was a man of God, but what the Spirit of God had put 
in his heart he could only grasp and express in external figures 
that were yet spiritual as they ultimately referred to God’s restored 
presence in the heart, the manifestation of his goodness and the 
joy of him the Giver. Christ’s beatitudes reveal the spiritual in- 
tent inherent in every divine blessing and the truth that one must 
strive for it neither by force nor by cunning but solely by faith in 
the mercy of God that was in his heart before the foundation of 
the world, predestining us to be his sons and daughters, rich in him 
and rejoicing in him for ever. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Father, to live the life of Abraham’s true children, 
adopted by thy grace and purifying their hearts through faith in 
him in whom all thy promises are yes and amen, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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Gen. 28:10-22 September 19, 1954 
John 1:43-51 


JACOB’S LADDER 


John 1:51: “Truly, truly, I say to you, you will see 
heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man.” 


I do not wish to spoil the pleasure which you and I have for 
many years taken in certain of our beautiful hymns. However, it 
is sometimes indicated to stress the difference between the word 
of God and the expression of our sublimest emotions. Therefore, 
let me start my sermon on Jacob’s ladder with a couple of ques- 
tions: When Jacob in his dream saw a ladder that reached up to 
heaven, who was it that climbed up the steps? Was it Jacob or 
was it the angels? No doubt it was the angels. Is there in our 
story any suggestion to the effect that Jacob ought to have tried 
going up himself? Or that we, the readers, should be climbing 
Jacob’s ladder, beckoned by angels? You find nothing of this kind 
in our text, and the whole idea is foreign to the Bible. Nowhere 

_are we told to climb up to heaven. On the contrary, that presump- 
tion is strongly discouraged, f.i. with the warning example of the 
proud generation that built a tower whose top should reach up 
to heaven. They were punished with the confusion of tongues. 
The whole emphasis of Scripture teaching is that we can never 
walk or climb or fly or in any way come to God and because we 
cannot God in his mercy has come to us in Jesus Christ. During 
this life we do not meet God upstairs, we only meet him down- 
stairs, the babe in the manger, the man on the Cross. “No one,” 
said our Lord, “has ascended into heaven but he who descended 
from heaven, the Son of man.” (John 3:13) It is not our search 
for God, it is God’s search for us lost sinners that makes our sal- 
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vation. To what he did for us on the Cross nothing whatever 
must be added. It was the reformers who in the 16th century 
re-discovered \this central truth. No wonder that Luther bitterly 
complained about the abuses to which the story of Jacob’s ladder 
has been exposed since the 5th century A.D. “Oh, what errors 
this text has Caused, how many it has deceived,” thus he wrote. 
The vast amount of historical material that a great Swedish church- 
man and scholar collected in our time bears out Luther’s remark. 
Luther’s criticism is not, of course, directed against our text. And 
I trust that if we do away with the old and inveterate misreading 
of our story its appeal will not be weakened but rather strength- 
ened. 

Let me tell the story again. When Jacob on his flight from home 
came to Bethel he must have felt very weary, though not physi- 
cally. The ancient tales represent him as a man with a timid mind 
but of enormous strength of body. His soul was tired and his 
conscience uneasy. Twice he had cheated his brother Esau, first for 
his birthright, then for his father’s blessing. Fearful of Esau’s 
revenge he took his mother’s counsel and departed for a far country 
to stay with her family till his brother’s fury might turn away. As 
happens so often in life Jacob’s cleverness had turned out mere 
stupidity. His tricks had been of no avail and nothing now was 
left to him but to abide by the consequences of his evil deeds. 
Given to gloomy thoughts, he walked on till night fell. There was 
no inn anywhere, so he stopped at a lonely place. Instead of a 
pillow he put one of the rocks under his head and lay down to 
sleep, sad, forlorn, left to himself, a man at his wits’ ends. 

In his sleep he had a dream. He saw a ladder standing at the 
very place he lay, its top reaching up to heaven. Up the ladder 
went a company of angels. When they reached the top they 
made their report and received their orders. Immediately, they 
went down again to discharge their duty. 

_ Jacob had a great concern for himself. So he reflected as a man 
sometimes keenly reflects in his dream: Does this wonderful sight 
have any bearing on me and my pitiful plight? Am I included in 
the errands of those lofty heavenly beings? He did not know, but 
then the Lord himself interpreted the vision to Jacob. The tender 
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voice of him whose bidding the angels were doing all the time as- 
sured Jacob of his personal interest and care. Yes, the angels had 
received charges concerning him, Wherever he went he was under 
heaven’s protection. God would not leave him. He would not let 
him rot in a strange country but bring him back safe to his land. 

Now Jacob knew that he was no longer alone. In the past there 
had been but one human being by whom he felt perfectly under- 
stood, his mother, and she was now far away. Yet, here, at this 
lonely, nightly spot, one nearer to him than his mother spoke 
to his condition, assuaging his fears and black apprehensions, dis- 
pelling the anguish of his desperate soul. 

The Lord did not leave it at that. He did still more for Jacob 
as he knew he needed more. He explained to him the reason why 
he was under his special providence. Jacob was a suspicious man, 
always looking for motive and purpose. So his new-won assurance 
was liable to be soon attacked by many a doubt: Who was he to - 
attract the Divine interest? His father, Isaac, yes, he was a gentle, 
godly soul. His grandfather Abraham was a great man of God. But 
Jacob had proved nothing but a failure. Why should God be con- 
cerned for him? Why should he pay him personal attention? 

The Lord told him why. It was not because of any virtue or 
merit Jacob could boast. Nor was it mere pity. It was for the sake 
of the promises made to the fathers that the Lord had resolved 
to watch and tend him: “J am the Lord, the God of Abraham 
your father and the God of Isaac; the land on which you lie I will 
give to you and to your descendants.” The Divine promise to the 
fathers over-tuled Jacob’s pettiness and unworthiness: “Your de- 
scendants shall be like the dust of the earth, and you shall spread 
abroad to the west and to the east and to the north and to the 
south.” How wonderful! A helpless stranger the father of a great 
nation! That was just like the Lord of whom his father Isaac had 
told him that he revealed his power in making great what was 
small and calling a mere nothing into being. In acting thus, God 
was carrying out a marvelous and truly Divine purpose. Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob himself and the nation that will spring from them 
shall all rejoice in the privilege of being God’s instruments for the 
execution of his grand design: “By you,” the Lord declared, “and 
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your descendants shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” A 
blessing, a salvation for all mankind—that is the glorious Divine 
purpose to which everything must contribute. Like his fathers and 
later his descendants Jacob was called into the service of God. 
Therefore he could count on the Divine help and protection. The 
Lord would never forsake his servant. He who serves the Lord is 
always safe. He who trusts his promise can do away with selfish 
fears and vain ambitions. He must get away from his petty self to 
fix his mind on the benign Divine promise of salvation not only 
for himself but for all humanity. 

Thus God revealed himself to Jacob and in his astonishing pa- 
tience granted him a long time for understanding and taking to 
heart what he had heard and seen. On awakening from his dream, . 
Jacob fell back into his old ways. He tried to strike a bargain with 
the Lord. And it took many years of hard suffering and painful 
humiliation till Jacob the supplanter became Israel the wrestler 
for the true Divine blessing. I cannot dwell on Jacob’s further 
story today, but will close by applying his dream to us who rejoice 
in the privilege of being under the new covenant. 

The ancient Divine promise of universal blessing has come true 
in Jesus Christ. In Christ God has created us anew and made us 
his true children and servants. If we are children of God we are 
also his servants. We are children not for our own selfish enjoy- 
ment but in order to obey our Father in a life dedicated to his 
design for all people. Because we are his people we are expected to 
obey him not with a surly, slothful mind but with a joyful and 
thankful heart. The Lord has taken us into his service that we may 
live out and witness his glorious Gospel of salvation. Being his 
servants we need not be afraid of anything. From morning till 
evening we are under his care. And we are dear to him. Let us 
therefore from our daily wanderings return to our God. Let us seek 
his grace for breaking our old, inveterate habit of putting our- 
selves into the center. Let us get away from our vain ambitions, 
murmuring resentments, our officiousness and coldness of heart. 
Let us drop all self-pity and cling to our generous Lord. Then the 
bleak and leaden sky that overhangs so much of our journey will 
be opened and we shall see angels that minister unto our needs in 
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the name and for the sake of him toward whom all things con- 
verge, who alone gives significance and content to our poor lives, 
Jesus Christ our master. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, Love of God incarnate, in whom all treas- 
ures of the godhead are hid and the supernatural is blended with 
the natural, incline, we beseech thee, our hearts to thee. Let us 
never be discouraged in thy service. Grant us the power joyfully 
to progress on our pilgrimage, going from strength to strength. 
Amen. 
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Gen. 28:20-22 January 22, 1964 
John 1:43-51 


JACOB'S THEOLOGY 


Gen. 28:21B: “Then the Lord is my God.” 


On a closer study this vow presents a problem. The Lord had 
just promised Jacob to be with him and not to leave him but to 
keep him wherever he went and bring him back to this land. Why 
then did Jacob whom we know as a clever man weaken his posi- 
tion? God had made him an unconditional promise. Now he made 
its redemption depend on his conditional vow: “If God will be 
with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat and clothing to wear . . .” etc. 

Any appeal to documentary theories for solving this exegetical 
puzzle is to be dismissed as obsolete. The story as read is of a piece 
as was already shown a quarter of a century ago. 

Did Jacob make his vow because he doubted God’s faithfulness 
in keeping his promise? He did not doubt it. He rather accepted 
the divine promise with his vow, the wide-spread interpretation of 
which as a bargain, is unfounded. This can be substantiated from 
a brief study of the form of this vow. 

A comparison with all other vows in the Bible reveals its un- 
paralleled structure. Take for instance Jephthah’s foolish vow in 
the war with the Ammonite raiders. Judges 11:30f. “And Jephthah 
made a vow unto the Lord and said, ‘If thou wilt give the Am- 
monites into my land, then whoever comes forth from the door 
of my house to meet me, when I return victorious from the Am- 
monites, shall be the Lord’s, and I will offer him up for a burnt 
offering.” 

Hannah’s vow in 1 Sam. 1:11 (shortened): “O Lord of hosts, 
if thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of thy maidservant, and 
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. . . give to thy maidservant a son, then I will give him to the Lord 
all the days of his life.” Limiting myself to private vows their gen- 
eral form is this: “If you, O Lord, will do this for me, then I will 
give to the Lord what I am now promising.” In the conditional or 
if-clause God is addressed in the second person: “thou,” “you.” In 
the following promise God is no longer addressed directly but 
spoken of in the grammatical person: “I will give to the Lord.” 

In the present vow, however, the sequence is reversed. The ini- 
tial if-clause refers to God in the third person singular. If God 
will be with me. . . . This goes on all the way through the first 
promise. “This stone . . . shall be God’s house.” Only in the last 
clause of his vow Jacob with his promise of tithing turns to God, 
addressing him in the second person: “And of all that thou givest 
me I will give the tenth to thee.” 

If Jacob speaks to God directly only at the close of his vow 
what has he been doing during the preceding part of his speech? 
My answer is: He was talking to himself, strengthening his heart 
for approaching God. 

God made him a great promise. Jacob knows that it is now up 
to himself to receive the promise. Just to register it with satisfac- 
tion is not to receive it. A divine promise can only be appropriated 
with man’s actual response to it. God promised him his protective 
presence. In order truly to enjoy his gift Jacob acknowledges it with 
his promise. He will tithe his income. God promised him a family 
(in Hebrew, a father’s house, Verse 21) spreading blessing all over 
the earth. Jacob for his part vows to build for God a house where 
he can be worshipped. 

More radically, the divine presence (“I will be with you”) is a 
divine self-giving that calls for Jacob’s self-giving in return. Other- 
wise he could not rejoice in the divine gift which is ultimately 
God himself. ‘ 

On every level, to take is to give and to give is to take. With 
what he promises God Jacob returns himself to him, this not by 
producing in his mind some vague, flitting emotions but rather 
with a firm moral resolve of self-dedication expressed in action. 
Man can never offer God more than a token, but his token in 
order to be acceptable must be the vehicle of the soul’s grateful 
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self-surrender. What is then the meaning of the long if-clauses in 
Jacob’s vow? The man fixes his mind on what God is going to 
do for him, letting the gracious divine promise motivate his own 
decision of loving God with heart, mouth and hand. What we 
have here is indeed the germ of the love for God in response to 
his love. Since, however, the love for God does not dwell in the 
heart of man, Jacob must expose himself in his meditation (for 
that is what the if-clauses mean) to the force of the divine promise 
that it may inspire his determination to return God’s love. He 
must first meditate on the gracious benefits God has promised him 
in order then to respond with his vow. 

All the clauses in this text where God is spoken of in the third 
grammatical person thus represent a thoughtful preparation for 
an act of worship. For vows in the Old Testament and later Juda- 
ism are acts of worship. What looks superficially like striking a bar- 
gain with God bears in fact a theological purpose if, as I believe, 
theology is the thoughtful preparation for worshipping God in 
words and deeds with a clear conscience. 

We are now preparing for the central act of worship in the 
Church of Christ, the Eucharist. The name eucharist means a 
giving of thanks. The eucharistic self-offering to God of broken 
and contrite hearts is the act of worship by which the church 
appropriates his self-giving in Christ under the signs of bread and 
wine. In returning him our praise, we are returning ourselves to 
him. Thus we receive him afresh whose name is called Immanuel, 
God with us. 

Following the pattern of the early church, we have in our liturgy 
of communion a prayer of consecration with the prayer of self- 
oblation in its center. It is an impertinence to offer oneself to 
God one-sidedly as an act of good-will toward him. The initiative 
is the Lord’s. But his gift of grace in order to be received calls for 
our responsive testimony of worship. Let us prostrate our hearts 
and consciences before him. 


LET US PRAY: 


Most gracious Father, who callest us to the holy table of our 
Savior, to show his death and to receive his gift of life; enable 
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us to come with earnest faith and sincere devotion. Help us to 
make the memorial of our Saviour’s sacrifice with adoration and 
praise. Open our eyes to behold the vision of his love, and pour 
into our souls the fullness of his grace. And grant that, yielding 
ourselves to thee, we may henceforth live as those who are not 
their own, but are bought with a price; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, to whom with thee and the Holy Spirit be all honor and 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Gen. 32:22-32 May 7, 1961 
Lk. 5.27-32 


THE LESSON OF SUFFERING 


Gen. 32.26: “I will not let you go, unless you bless 
me; 


A witty eighteenth century French lady once made this very 
shrewd observation: “Eminent positions are like the summit of 
rocks; only eagles and reptiles can get there.” Jacob’s was indeed 
an eminent position divinely adjudged to him before his birth, but 
the way he tried to secure it was that of a sneaking reptile. The 
records show how in competing first with his elder brother Esau, 
afterwards with his uncle Laban, he had no scruples in the choice 
of his means. 

The eminent position for which he had been predestined was 
that of a bearer and transmitter of Abraham’s blessing. 

Yet the extension of Abraham’s blessing to all families of the 
earth which gives it spiritual depth is not once referred to in the 
Jacob stories. He conceived of it rather in the ancient popular 
Hebrew manner, increase of herds, large families of children, abun- 
dance of wheat, olives and the fruit of the vine, protection from 
enemies and superiority over competitors. Nevertheless, we must 
not underestimate the religious foundation in the ancient idea of 
the blessing. It was the sum of God’s gifts, inseparable from the 
person of the Giver whose goodness was enjoyed with and in his 
gifts. To this God Jacob was sincerely devoted. On the ancient 
hearers of the stories one feature that easily escapes the modern 
reader must have made a strong impression. 

With all his selfishness, with all the evil things he did Jacob 
yet never sought the help of pagan gods. He commanded his family 
to remove all idols from the camp. (35.2) He worshipped the 
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God of his fathers exclusively and erected altars for his continued 
cult. Despite his knavish tricks his faithfulness to the God of 
Abraham and Isaac proved beyond reproach. 

Then, however, the question must arise whether a man can serve 
the only true God without shaping his conduct in accordance with 
his holy will. A worship whose integrity is not backed up by a 
righteous life qualifies as hypocrisy as the great prophets of Israel 
denounced with vigor. 

Was Jacob a hypocrite? Living four centuries before the divine 
revelation on Mt. Sinai he qualifies, using Paul’s language (Rom. 
2.12) as a sinner without the law. His roguishness was of a naive 
kind. The records have it more than once that he ascribed his 
success in cheating to the help of God. (27.20; 31.8-12) Such pro- 
testations smack of hypocrisy if not blasphemy. But let us be care- 
ful with our judgment lest it turn against ourselves. Jacob’s char- 
acter illustrates to the conscience the serious fact that every child 
of God is in his or her particular manner a problem child. If 
Jacob was a hypocrite you and J are, too. 

Jacob’s ruthless selfishness and his no less real devotion to the 
God of his fathers were curiously mixed. There was in this man 
a contradiction between honest piety and a dishonest life. The 
texts in their final stage show how this contradition was solved 
by God himself—during a lifelong process of education. God led 
Jacob through the school of suffering. 

His years of sufferings that covered the far greater part of his 
life can be divided into two periods. I shall chiefly deal with the 
earlier one. 

After having deceived his father and cheated his brother out of 
the blessing, Jacob had to flee from Esau’s wrath to stay with his 
uncle Laban in Haran, some 400 miles away. There, the cheat met 
his match. 

Jacob dearly loved Rachel, Laban’s younger daughter. In order 
to marry her he had to serve Laban for seven years as a shepherd. 
When the time was over the wedding was celebrated. During the 
whole wedding ceremony at the end of which the bride was led 
in procession into Jacob’s tent, she remained veiled. On the next 
morning, Jacob woke to see that the woman was not Rachel, but 
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her ugly elder sister, Leah with the dim eyes. In order to get 
Rachel, he had to toil for Laban another seven years. The constant 
quarrels between the two wives who contended for Jacob’s love 
made life miserable for him. At the close of the second period of 
seven years of exploitation he found himself with two wives and 
plenty of children but no means to sustain them. 

In order to get his wages he had to serve his delightful uncle 
for six more years. By means of a ruthless stratagem he now got 
the better of Laban and when he finally fled from him had become 
a rich man. Yet the price he had to pay for his wealth is described 
in his angry words to Laban who had pursued and overtaken him 
in the hill country east of the Jordan: “These twenty years I have 
been with you; your ewes and your she-goats have not miscarried, 
and I have not eaten the rams of your flocks. That which was torn 
by wild beasts I did not bring to you; I bore the loss of it myself; 
of my hand you required it... . Thus I was; by day the heat con- 
sumed me, and the cold by night, and my sleep fled from my eyes. 
These twenty years I have been in your house . . . and you have 
changed my wages ten times. 

“If the God of my father, the God of Abraham and the Fear 
of Isaac had not been on my side, surely now you would have sent 
me away empty-handed. God saw my affliction and the labor of 
my hands, and rebuked you last night.” (31.38-42) 

This is a touching picture of a poor shepherd’s hard and trouble- 
some life. It reminds one of the still stronger denunciations of 
social exploitation and of lament over the pains of the exploited 
in the books of Ecclesiastes and Job. There, however, the inscrut- 
able divine providence in letting cruel oppression happen appears 
as a severe challenge to faith. Not so in Jacob’s angry speech. Jacob 
naively ascribes all evil to Laban, while God figures only as his 
rescuer from affliction and poverty. Did Jacob not discern the 
mighty hand that through Laban’s trickery had brought all that 
evil upon him for his own good? He would soon learn his lesson. 

With Laban he came to terms. But what about Esau, his furious 
brother whom he had cheated twice and would have soon to 
meet? Jacob, filled with fear, gathered all his ingenuity in contriv- 
ing measures to placate Esau’s wrath bit by bit, one present after 
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another. He sent his caravan over the ford of the river Jabbok, 
near the southern tip of the lake of Galilea, then was left alone. 

That night, “a man wrestled with him until the breaking of the 
day.” The angel of the Lord, his appearance in human form, 
blocked his way: “No thoroughfare for you, Jacob. Yours is a 
dead-end road. It was neither Esau nor Laban who stood in your 
way these twenty years. 

“It was I, the Lord your God. You simply cannot carry on the 
way you did up till now. I will not let you.” 

When God revealed himself to Jacob as the One who withstood 
him, the man’s eyes were opened, at last. The God who with- 
stood him was no winking protector of craft and cunning. It was 
he whom Jacob had been up against all the years, therefore all 
his fraudulous gains had been spoiled by pain and frustration. He 
now realized that for the blessing on which his heart was bent 
he depended entirely on the God who opposed his selfishness. He 
must meet him and persistently seek his blessing in his capacity as 
Jacob’s opponent, the Giver of suffering. Only thus would his life- 
claim prevail in a purified form. 

“T will not let you go, unless you bless me.” 

Was Jacob’s prayer answered? The man who received the divine 
blessing was no longer Jacob. He was Israel who humbled himself 
under the mighty hand of God who had ordained his sufferings, 
and under his human instruments whose antagonism had brought 
them to pass. To meet God as the Giver of suffering and hold out, 
striving for his blessing, that is what Jacob learned and practiced 
that night: “Your name shall be no more called Jacob, but Israel, 
for you have striven with God and with men, and have prevailed.” 

How Israel prevailed is on record. During the many years that 
followed till his death not a single dishonest action is reported 
of him. 

This great text differs radically from the many glib and untrue 
cliché stories of conversion. It gives them the lie. 

Neither now nor later do we learn of any great exploits, mighty 
deeds done for God by Israel. Nor are we told that from that 
moment on he was riding on an uninterrupted tide of happy feel- 
ings. What happened at Penuel where God blessed Israel is that 
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he made him his pupil. For his training in the school of suffer- 
ing went on, one affliction after another and all of them deeper 
and more painful than what Jacob had to suffer before he received 
the blessing. It was brought home to him that the blessing did 
not simply consist in fertility, prosperity, protection. Those were 
all salted with tears. 

What remains, then? God himself, the enjoyment of his guiding 
and ruling presence by the man who obediently submits to him. 

For the gist of God’s blessing is his beatific revelation to the 
heart that loves him. This Jacob knew when toward the end of his 
life, after his re-union with Joseph in Egypt he blessed the latter’s 
two sons: “The God before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac 
walked, the God who has led me all my life long to this day, the 
angel who has redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.” (48.15f) 

God’s faithful guidance and merciful redemption of the sinner 
Jacob points forward through the centuries to the figure of him 
who ate with sinners and publicans. For the eternal Christ con- 
versed with sinners incognito throughout the years of the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation. Today we have the astounding privilege of 
knowing the friend of sinners. He humbly converses with us not 
to confirm us in our selfishness but to redeem us from it. Out of 
Jacob the selfseeker he makes Israel, the Godseeker. He with- 
stands us on our way; for it is only through the lesson of suffering 
that we come to understand what he did for us on the cross— 
and be grateful. May we during the long night of struggle never 
let loose, striving persistently for the redemptive blessing of the 
love that seeketh us through pain. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Savior, who died and rose for us to bring us sinners the 
blessing of eternal life in the knowledge and fellowship of the only 
true God, do with us, we ask thee, what thou wilt, and be ep 
for it. Amen. 
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Gen. 32, 3-32 January 12, 1956 
Rev. 15, 2-4 


A STRUGGLE WITH GOD 


Gen. 32, 26: “I will not let you go, unless you bless 


”? 


me. 


Abraham and Isaac were both men of God, men of faith. No- 
body is born with faith. It is a matter of personal decision. In 
the stories of the two patriarchs we get occasional glimpses of 
what would have become of them if they had not decided to build 
their lives on faith in God. They show themselves disposed to rely 
on their cleverness and not to be very scrupulous in the choice of 
means. The Lord with his guiding providence revealed to them, 
often in a manner that caused them pains, what a hideous and 
futile thing their unbelief was. They learned their lessons. 

In the case of Isaac’s son, Jacob, it looks as if the Lord had 
once and for all determined to force the issue of childlike trust in 
him versus clever self-reliance. The name of Jacob means a sup- 
planter. He received it at his birth as he was born a swindler. 
Jacob was the younger of two twin brothers. In leaving his mother’s 
womb, he took hold of his elder brother’s heel so as to get the 
better of him. This sort of procedure repeated itself in his later 
life. He cheated his brother Esau, first out of his birthright, then 
out of his father’s blessing. When the place became too hot for 
him he went abroad and, for twenty years, ran a race of trickery 
with his no more scrupulous uncle Laban. In the end, Jacob won. 

Did the Lord let Jacob get away with his tricks? Whenever the 
man succeeded with one of his artifices the Lord added some salt 
to his success that spoiled it for him. At home, he lived in constant 
fear of Esau’s revenge. Then came the separation from his father 
and his mother whom he should never see again. Abroad, he suf- 
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fered severe physical hardship, many frustrations and was, for the 
most time, hemmed in by family quarrels and family problems of 
every possible description. Every day he had ample opportunity of 
asking himself what his slyly won successes were good for. Through 
all this the Lord was patiently and determinedly calling Jacob to 
break away from himself, his crooked heart. 

When Laban’s place too became too hot for Jacob he took his 
family and all the wealth he had gathered to return home. The 
nearer he drew to the frontier the stronger grew in him that curi- 
ous mixture of bad conscience and gloomy fear. When he received 
the news that Esau would come to meet him with 400 men, he 
was greatly afraid and distressed. He took all possible precautionary 
measures. He sent princely presents to Esau. He prayed to God 
for deliverance. Then, he let the whole caravan cross the ford of 
the river Jabbok. He himself remained behind, alone. He must 
have felt that there was still something important left for him to 
do though what it was he did not know. 

It had grown pitch dark when Jacob was attacked. A man stood 
against him, preventing him from walking any step in any direc- 
tion. They wrestled. Neither of the two spoke. Who was this man? 
A mighty obstacle, a living road-block in front of Jacob. He should 
realize that from now on he could not go ahead, pushing his way 
as he had done during his whole past. Jacob refused being stopped. 
With the same tenacity and persistence with which he had previ- 
ously pursued his aims he now struggled with the stranger, until 
the breaking of the day. Using the enormous strength of ambition, 
self-assertion and self-expansion that was in him he fought the 
one that was up against it. Jacob’s opponent showed his strength 
by putting his thigh out of joint. Jacob did not yield but wrestled 
on with such a might that the other was unable to detach himself 
from his grip. Was the energy of Jacob’s selfishness stronger than 
God? 

' The stranger broke his silence: “Let me go, for the day is break- 
ing.” Was this an admission of defeat? Or was it a formidable, un- 
canny threat? It was both and more. The stranger had to admit 
that, for the time being, he was no match for Jacob’s push. Still, 
he held the power over life and death. Under the guise of a night- 
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demon who had to clear this spot and disappear at cock crow yet 
could even at the last moment before disappearing kill the man 
who dared to resist him, he made an ultimate bid for Jacob’s faith 
in God. How would Jacob respond to it? 

Though he was still holding on, Jacob must have been seized 
with a sense of utter horror at the demoniac monster in his clutch. 
That fear was far worse than the fear of his brother’s revenge. In 
his indescribable anguish the issue of real faith in God was forced 
upon Jacob. With a sudden flash he knew that the demon in his 
grip could not have attacked him but for the will of him whom his 
fathers worshipped and whom Jacob too professed to worship. 
The Lord himself must have put his opponent in Jacob’s way. 
The Lord himself stood in Jacob’s way, blocking it with his now 
unmistakable “NO THOROUGH FARE.” In a momentary vision 
Jacob realized that his whole life as he had lived it hitherto was 
contrary to God. Therefore God opposed him. 

There was a gigantic energy in Jacob, proved to him anew by 
his present ability to hold his ground against the supernatural as- 
sailant. Up till now he had used his energy to resist God. Would 
he go on resisting God? No, not for a moment. He had resisted 
him by relying on his own craft and cunning instead of trusting 
him for his blessing. Now, at the moment of enforced yet free 
decision, Jacob turned all his gigantic energy into a claim for the 
Divine blessing. The snatcher insisted with his whole might on 
receiving what he now saw he could never give himself. He under- 
stood what the grace of God was. “I will not let you go,” he cried 
out to God’s messenger, “unless you bless me.” 

As suddenly as Jacob had reversed the thrust of his life the 
angel of the Lord yielded to him. There was nothing left to which 
he could resist. He now blessed him according to the desire of his 
heart. He gave him a new name in token of the new life which 
Jacob had now entered. Jacob, the supplanter, was called, Israel, 
the man who strives with God. In the past he had striven with 
God and men for the sake of power and profit. From now on he 
would strive with God by praying for the blessing of his presence. 
Instead of relying on himself, he would testify his utter depend- 
ance on the Lord by not letting him go unless he granted him his 
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blessing. For the Lord insists on our striving for his blessing. He 
must, as it were, feel that we are serious, passionately serious about 
what we desire in our prayers. 

When the struggle was over and before the angel parted from 
him Jacob asked him for his name. The angel refused. He bore 
no name of his own. He was sent in order to manifest God to 
Jacob. Jacob should pay no further attention to the angel but give 
his whole devotion to the Lord for whom the angel stood. The 
angel’s presence meant the Lord’s presence. So Jacob understood 
it when he exclaimed: “I have seen God face to face, and yet my 
life is preserved.” “I deserve being destroyed by him who in with- 
standing me at this place, revealed that I have during my whole 
life withstood him. Instead of destroying me he has granted me - 
to live.” 

From that morning on when the sun rose upon him Jacob’s life 
was entirely changed. The records show no more dishonesty, no 
more tricks, no more wrongdoing of any kind. All the gigantic 
energy that was left to him, Israel, the patient man of faith, needed 
for bearing the great sufferings with which God visited him for 
many years to come. In bearing his sufferings he had to learn that 
the presence and blessings of God do not depend on material 
prosperity and not even on a happy family life, a dearly beloved 
wife, a tenderly cherished favorite son. While God took wife and 
son away from Jacob he himself remained with him. That God 
is really our all—that was Jacob’s life lesson as it is ours. 

The Lord is the potter, we are the clay. His purpose is to make 
everyone a precious vessel of his love and glory. He makes his 
vessels from the vilest of all materials. We are born miserable sin- 
ners in order to become blessed saints. If everything that is has a 
purpose the purpose of original sin is to be conquered. At the be- 
ginning of human history sin entered the world through the abuse 
of the gift of freedom. God does not will to put sin out of the 
world by simply destroying it. He wants it to be morally overcome. 
Thus he leads and rules and challenges us till we turn from our 
sin to his grace. Only by means of the sinner’s free decision for 
God and against himself can sin really be defeated. Only thus can 
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we become what we are all made for, the grateful witnesses to the 
eternal truth of his love. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O God of grace, to serve thee as willing witnesses in 
thy law-suit with our sin. Through thy mighty providence and the 
inspiration of thy powerful Spirit let us, day by day, awake to thee, 
crucifying our old ego and rising into newness of life, profiting by 
the lesson thou teachest us in resisting us, progressing in the active 
knowledge of thy love. In the name of Jesus Christ our Savior 
who died and rose to bring us sinners into the blessing of eternal 
life in the knowledge and fellowship of the Triune God in whom 
we live and move and have our being. Amen. 
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Gen. 50, 15-21 October 18, 1959 
John 8, 31-37 


THE AIM OF PROVIDENCE 


Gen. 50, 19f: “Joseph said to his brothers: ‘Fear not, 
for am I in the place of God? As for you, you meant 
evil against me; but God meant it for good, to bring 
about that many people should be kept alive, as they 
are today.” 


This is the last recorded lesson Joseph’s brothers had to learn. 
They had indeed meant evil against him. They were deadly jealous 
of him and when the occasion presented itself cast him into a 
pit and sold him to slave traders. It would take them quite a few 
years to realize their own wickedness and the saving purpose to 
which God had turned their wickedness. 

However, I am not going to devote this sermon to the ten 
brothers. 

I shall rather deal with the lesson Joseph had to learn. We are 
inclined to gild his character in our memory. The records, however, 
do not present an idealized picture of Joseph. Remember the be- 
ginning of the story where Joseph is introduced as a pampered 
child who used to report his brother’s trespasses to the father. 
Jacob was foolish enough to listen to his denunciations instead of 
punishing the informer. In the present text Joseph is quoted pro- 
testing, many years later, that he is not in the place of God. But 
that is just what he had presumed to be in his boyhood. 

When he dreamed that his brothers’ sheaves in the field gath- 
ered round and bowed down to his sheaf, and again that the sun, 
the moon and eleven stars bowed down to him—had God sent him 
those prophetic dreams to let him brag of them? He did make a 
parade of them in telling his brothers and father. Like all of us he 
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did what he could to frustrate God’s purpose with him. His 
bragging proved too much even for Jacob who reproached him on 
that occasion. 

Also many years later when the great famine had brought his 
brothers to Egypt to buy wheat Joseph dealt with them as if he 
were in the place of God. Remember the artifice he used to get 
his brother Benjamin to Egypt, and later the trick he played in 
having his drinking cup placed in Benjamin’s sack. 

The profoundest psychological appraisal of Joseph’s high-handed 
behavior towards his brothers is found with the great Russian 
writer Dostoyevski. With his unequalled power of penetration 
Dostoyevski puts it in one single sentence: “Joseph loved his 
brothers and in loving them he tormented them.” 

Why did he torment them? Did he think that was the way of 
leading them to true repentance? Was it up to him to convert his 
brothers? Conversion is God’s business, and the most a man can 
do for his fellow is to bear true witness before him. Joseph, how- 
ever, acted as if he were not only Pharaoh’s but also the Lord 
God’s vicegerent. 

It was not only the jealous, murderous brothers, it was also their 
proud victim that had to be taught an incisive divine lesson. And 
this was a life lesson as it took all of them a whole life time to 
learn and appropriate it duly. 

The Bible is the most sober of all books. It nowhere teaches us 
hero-worship. It reveals God to us. There is but one hero in all its 
narratives, the Lord God. It is from this point of view that I am 
going to present a brief and incomplete study of Joseph. The text 
proclaims that God overrules the pride and wickedness of men. 
What is his purpose in acting thus? The salvation of those and 
many other proud and wicked men: “You meant evil against me; 
but God meant it for good, to bring about that many people 
should be kept alive.” 

The fact that now this ancient story is part of Holy Scripture 
means, first of all, that it was not only then, 4000 years ago, that 
God overruled evil with his saving mercy. He does it also today 
and he wants us to know it. For he wants us to know himself who 
directs all the ups and downs of our live toward the one purpose 
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of our salvation. Salvation from what? From the pride and wicked- 
ness of our hearts. For the aim of his providence is moral. 

True, he takes pity on us in all our physical needs. He used 
Joseph as his instrument in saving his family of seventy and the 
whole people of Egypt from famine. Unless he had been sold to 
Egypt where he eventually became the king’s top official millions 
of people would have died from starvation. What a great, beneficial 
Divine purpose! 

Yet let us not be thoughtless by stopping here. In promoting 
our material benefits, God always seeks very much more than that. 
If it were not so a man might rightly ask the question why the 
Divine benefactor of the human race instead of saving millions of 
people from famine had not in the first place prevented the seven 
years of drought that caused the famine. 

Could he not have done it easily? Isn’t God almighty? 

To a merely conventional religiosity such a question appears 
irreverent and frivolous. I believe it is in order. 

For it compels us to focus our attention on the moral aim of 
Divine providence. By letting the Egyptians suffer from famine, 
then providing food for them through the dream interpretation of 
a foreign slave—God manifested his power and goodness. In lead- 
ing Joseph and his brothers through painful humiliations and af- 
flictions, then rescuing them from their afflictions, God asked them 
some heart-searching questions. Moreover, when they finally an- 
swered his questions with their trustful obedience to him they did 
it not only for their own sake but also for the sake of the Hebrew 
people that should descend from them and through which God 
purposed to spread his knowledge to the far corners of the earth. 

It is therefore far too little to state that God has revealed him- 
self as the Savior from all our needs. We must add with the whole 
Bible that it is the same God who makes us needy in order that 
through need and deliverance we may come to know him, know 
him better and live by our knowledge of him. That is, I believe, 
what the present story teaches us in a superb manner. 

When Joseph after the terrible treatment he had suffered from 
his own brothers was sold as a slave to an Egyptian court official 
his ambitious expectations had come to nought. Would he ever 
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see his father again? Would he ever be a free man again? What 
had then become of his vain anticipations of a glorious future as 
the head of his family? What of his presumption of greatness? 
This would-be great man was no more than a writhing little worm 
trodden under foot. 

Who told him that? He told himself as he now better listened 
to the voice of his conscience that convicted him of his stupid 
pride. There seemed no way out of his misery. Yet after some time, 
his fortune took a favorable term. In his humble state a door was 
opened to him not to lead him out of exile and slavery but to 
show him that the mighty hand that had caused his humiliation 
had not withdrawn its protection from him. We read: “The Lord 
was with Joseph, and he became a successful man; . . . and his 
master saw that the Lord was with him, and that the Lord caused 
all that he did to prosper in his hands.” Consequently, “he made 
him overseer of his house and put him in charge of all that he had.” 

Potiphar the Egyptian was, as the record describes him with a 
touch of humor, a lazy fellow. It was not a miracle that under the 
management of a talented and ambitious lad like Joseph his affairs 
would prosper rather than under his own management. Although 
Joseph’s turn of fortune came unexpectedly and without his own 
doing he might have attributed it to natural factors. 

But he did not think so superficially. When he had been met 
with his terrible reversal of fortune and his vain presumptions had 
fallen to pieces he knew that the punishment of pride against 
which his conscience had warned him all the time had now become 
a fact. 

What he had gotten he deserved. The power above him that 
exercised its claim upon him through his conscience had acted, 
carrying out the punishment of disobedience predicted by his con- 
science. Joseph now met the God about whom his father had 
taught him. He had his first personal experience of Divine pro- 
vidence and its moral aim. 

Then the Lord God changed his method of procedure. He let 
him find favor with his master. Joseph had now become responsi- 
ble enough for not forgetting God. The present improvement of 
his conditions pictured to him in the way of an object lesson some 
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fulfilment of the promise which the conscience holds out to those 
who obey its call. The Divine power that found him through his 
conscience had acted in his favor. 

Listening to his conscience more faithfully than before, Joseph 
overcame his still lingering feelings of dejection and self-pity with 
a sense of gratitude which he now knew he owed to his Divine 
governor and protector. 

That God’s providence, both austere and kind, had strengthened 
Joseph’s conscience is made plain by the next related event. He 
bravely resisted the overtures of the lewd woman who sought to 
seduce him to adultery and faithlessness toward his master: “How 
...can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?” he said 
to her. And when she insisted he left everything behind and fled, 
showing far more courage in his flight from sin than many a fool 
who fancies that he can play with fire. 

Joseph had given a good account of himself. Did God in further 
teaching his pupil use kindness only and no mote severity? Did he 
say to him: “Now that I see you are a good boy I will speedily 
fulfill the prophetic dreams you had two years ago?” Providence 
does not operate so smoothly. For the great task assigned to him 
by God’s election Joseph had to be prepared through continued 
sufferings. Instead of being promoted, he was reduced to a still 
lower grade. 

For more than two years he was put in the state prison, and that 
in recompense for his moral purity and faithfulness toward his 
master. This time God let him suffer not for his selfishness and 
vanity but rather for his righteousness. Was he left alone? God 
was with him and so was his conscience. 

In this special respect the classical tradition that sees Christ’s 
sufferings prefigured in those of Joseph is correct. This way or 
that, God’s obedient child must suffer from the assaults of a world 
hostile to God. Yet I am not going to deal with Joseph’s anti- 
cipatory share in Christ’s sufferings. Let me rather dwell very 
briefly on what his degradation meant to him in terms of his 
conscience. 

The operations of Divine providence in our life are brought 
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whatever plight we might find ourselves, pleasant or nearly in- 
tolerable the conscience always calls us to our duty. We must live 
and die as responsible persons. 

Free or slave, in jail or at large—the conscience directs every 
man to give himself to his duty, whatever it be, here and now. 
Grumbling self-pity seeks to escape from the present duty. It is a 
stratagem to evade the conscience call, to flee from the Divine 
providence that has put me in this place where I must now do my 
duty. In doing his daily work as assigned to him by the jailer, 
Joseph obeyed his conscience, bowing down to the Divine au- 
thority that claimed him as its possession. Without veering to the 
right or the left, he humbled himself under the heavy hand of 
almighty God who was teaching him obedience, through the harsh 
exigencies of his present plight. He met God, this time not as the 
punisher but as his sovereign Lord who dealt with him as he con- 
sidered it good for him. 

His obedience was rewarded. God made the imprisoned slave 
prosper in prison by turning the jailer’s heart. The man placed his 
confidence in Joseph and put him in charge of the whole adminis- 
tration. I must pass over the following events, two more years of 
frustration when the king’s butler whose dream Joseph had cor- 
tectly interpreted forgot him afterwards, and finally his deliver- 
ance and the happy end of his misery. I will limit myself to show- 
ing that even after Joseph’s raise to might and honor the years 
of his providential instruction had not yet come to an end. We 
read toward the close of the story that after Jacob’s death when 
Joseph’s brothers, still harassed by their evil conscience, asked him 
to forgive them, “Joseph wept.” 

Why did he weep? Because his former endeavors to persuade 
his brothers that they had his forgiveness had failed. They still 
remained suspicious of him. His masterful treatment of them in 
the past justified a certain amount of suspicion. Now, however, 
that his high-handedness suffered a final breakdown he could 
honestly protest in tears that he was not their semi-Divine over- 
lord. And he could summarize his and his brothers’ life lessons in 
the words of the text: “Fear not, for am I in the place of God? 
As for you, you meant evil against me; but God meant it for good.” 
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If we are now in a position to appraise the depth of this text 
better than we did when I read it to you, twenty minutes before, 
this sermon has achieved its purpose. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, without whose saving work, word and 
Spirit we could never benefit by the operations of the Divine 
providence, open, we beseech thee, our eyes to behold what the 
Father does with us every day, every hour. And may we with a 
grateful, obedient faith respond to the grace that surrounds us, 
every day, every hour. Amen. 
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Ex. 1:8-2:10 May 13, 1962 
John 19:25B-27 


THE MOTHER OF THE 
FOUNDER 
(Mother’s Day Sermon) 


Ex. 2.2: “She saw that the child was good.” 


This is a literal translation of the text. The ancient Hebrew 
narrator already employed the same expression that at a later time 
would be employed by the priestly author of Gen. 1: The state- 
ment that “God saw that it was good” conveys the Creator’s satis- 
faction with his works of Creation. Moses’ mother “saw that the 
child was good” just as God saw that the light was good and that 
all the other things he had made were good. The statement in 
Genesis reflects the feeling of wonder that arises in us when we 
see the greatness oft he Creator attested by his works. The same 
expression is appropriately put in the mouth of Moses’ mother by 
the ancient narrator. 

For a baby is far more than the result of human productivity. 
If a mother so often proclaims her new-born child the sweetest and 
cutest of all babies—we should not call it an understandable exag- 
geration to be registered with a smile. It rather documents the 
impression made upon her by the wonder of divine creation. For 
in every new-born child the creation of man is repeated, and the 
mother being the closest witness to the wonder, feels stronger than 
anybody else that her child is far more than what other people 
prosaically call, just another baby. Every one of the Creator’s works 
is so great that being taken by itself it seems to exceed everything 
else, and now is the Creator’s masterpiece. 

“She saw that the child was good.” She did not only see it but 
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also acted upon what she had seen. She determined not to let 
God’s glorious act of Creation be undone by the cruel command 
of a royal despot. She obeyed the Giver of life by protecting the 
life he had given her to protect. For three months she hid her 
child from Pharaoh’s murderous fury. When she could hide him 
no longer she did not give up. A mother’s love is inventive. She 
made for the babe a basket of bulrushes and daubed it with bitu- 
men. Now the Hebrew word for this basket is the same that had 
been used for Noah’s ark. Just as Noah in the ark saved the rem- 
nant of humanity so Moses’ mother built an ark in which was pre- 
served the future founder of Israel. She then placed it among the 
reeds at the river’s bank. 

A German commentator (Gressmann) aptly remarked in this 
connection that a loving mother hopes for everything and her 
hope will not disappoint her. 

This is corroborated by the following narrative, but before it is 
corroborated Moses’ mother and also we the sympathetic hearers 
of the tale, must go through a period of anxious suspense. For the 
chance that the exposed infant will be saved is no more than one 
in a million. 

At this point we are introduced to another person in the narra- 
tive, Moses’ sister. When she hid behind the reeds at the river’s 
bank to see what might happen to her brother, she must have had 
some hope for him. Otherwise, she would have run home, crying. 
And later in the story she will prove herself a clever and resource- 
ful girl. Now if I suggest that part of the credit for her courageous 
hope must be given her mother I might be suspected of senti- 
mental exaggeration in a mother’s day sermon. I will, therefore, 
defend my suggestion in applying the tricks of the trade of his- 
torical criticism. 

Is it too far fetched to state that the girl had heard from her 
mother quite a few popular tales, the kind all children are told? 
Now we know from excavations a number of ancient tales that 
were at that time already many centuries old. Some of them deal 
with a helpless exposed infant saved by divine providence to be- 
come a mighty ruler. The oldest of them has for its hero the first 
great empire builder in history, Sargon of Akkad (24th century 
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B.C.) who ruled over the countries from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian gulf. Let me read to you a few verses from this beautiful 
legend of hoary antiquity: 

“Sargon, the mighty king of Agade, am I. My mother was a 
changeling, my father I knew not. My changeling mother con- 
ceived me, in secret she bore me. She set me in a basket of rushes, 
with bitumen she sealed my lid.” 

Then, the exposed child is marvelously rescued by a gardener. 
Already this ancient legend lets divine providence effect the seem- 
ingly impossible. 

Yet in the present case the salvation of the exposed baby called 
for a far greater miracle. For if the baby is not soon discovered it 
must die from starvation. If it is discovered it must also die. Had 
not the king commanded all his subjects to cast every male Hebrew 
babe into the Nile? What will happen to our poor baby? 

Now it happened that on the same day when his sister stood 
watching at a certain distance from the basket, the king’s daughter 
felt a peculiar desire. Although she owned a large luxurious bathing 
pool in her palace she craved for bathing in the river. Who had 
put the craving in her heart? Who made her now go down to the 
river and choose of all places just the one where the basket with 
the baby had been deposited? That we shall learn when the plot of 
the tale has been unraveled which is not yet the case. 

For it was not a simple affair for an Egyptian princess to take 
a bath in the Nile. Since she was one of the most important per- 
sons in the kingdom the poor woman could not even bathe the 
way she pleased. She had to be escorted by a crowd of her maidens 
who formed a long cordon along the bank to make sure that the 
bathing lady was not seen by mortal eyes. 

But the cordon of girls makes it still more probable that the 
boy in the basket will be detected and, in obedience to the royal 
edict, cast into the river. The only hope left is that his Hebrew 
origin will not be found out. 

Yet what happens? The basket with the boy is seen and opened 
and his Hebrew origin immediately detected, guess by whom? 
Just by the person nearest to the cruel king, his own daughter. 
Like father like daughter. The fate of the baby seems sealed. 
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Yet precisely at the moment that an inventive mother’s hope 
seems defeated it is gloriously vindicated. How come? By now the 
hearer of the tale must know the answer. 

What caused the king’s daughter to disobey her father’s order? 
Did the sight of the baby impress her as an incomparably beautiful 
master work of the Creator? Did she too see that the child was 
good? No, to see that and act upon it remains a mother’s privi- 
lege. What the princess perceived was just a crying baby on 
which she took pity. That the boy was Hebrew did not diminish 
her pity. It rather increased it. God’s providence had found in her 
a free human agent worthy of it. Pharaoh’s daughter forms one 
link in the Old Testament chain of good examples set by Gentiles 
who let their hearts be touched by God’s inner call. ; 

And now it is time for the baby’s sister to act. When she heard 
the princess express her tender feelings she came forward from her 
hiding place to offer her the services of a Hebrew nurse for the 
child. The offer is accepted and Moses’s own mother made his 
nurse. The woman had hoped against hope, and her reward far 
surpasses what she could have hoped for. Her child is not only 
saved but also returned to her own care for a period of three years. 
For a Hebrew child was not weaned earlier than three years after 
birth. And as to add a touch of humor she does not only get him 
back but receives also the princess’s generous payment for nursing 
her own baby. 

Let me sum up and close. Mother’s Day is celebrated in acknowl- 
edgement of debts we can never pay. We cannot even pay them 
with our tears shed at the wrong we did and the good we omitted 
doing to her who bore us and lovingly brought us up. Yet the due 
acknowledgement of our debts to mother must not obscure what 
we owe to God, our Creator and Redeemer. In the narrative I 
have recounted God did not only save a child whose life was 
threatened by tyrannical persecution; He did far more. And his 
deed concerns us all as it bears upon our spiritual welfare. For 
Moses was destined by him as the founder of the people of Israel 
through which his saving revelation should be communicated to 
all mankind. Without Moses no Jesus. 

And it is not only this context that makes the story of Moses’s 
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rescue from deadly peril part of the divine revelation. The story 
itself is told in a manner to reveal a twofold truth. First, that “God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.” 

Second, that for his saving purposes he often chooses human 
mediators who obey his call. Both points are brought out superbly 
in the narrative. Therefore, the narrative is in itself a means of 
divine revelation. It forms an incentive to unending gratitude for 
God’s mercy upon us. Our due gratitude to him must not diminish 
but rather deepen our tender acknowledgements of what we owe to 
those whom God chose as instruments of his mercy, particularly as 
in this story a loving mother. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Lord, duly to extol thy love and in extolling it 
never to forget the ones who let their hearts be moved by thy love 
in transmitting it to us. In the name of Christ whose last action 
before he died was for his mother. Amen. 
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Ex. 3, 1-15 November 14, 1954 
John 12, 23-26 


THE NAME OF GOD 


Ex, 3, 14: “I AM WHO I AM.” 


The Divine revelation to Moses at the burning bush holds a 
crucial place in the history of salvation. For with it begins the his- 
tory of Israel as the people of God. Israel as a nation came into 
existence through God’s saving deed in bringing them out of 
Egypt. This saving Divine deed was inaugurated by the revelation 
of the name of the Lord at the burning bush in the wilderness. 

This revelation did not only concern the people under the old 
Covenant. It no less concerns us as a Church. For the Church of 
Christ claims to be the true Israel, heir of all Divine promises given 
to the fathers. The Church is founded not on the sentiments and 
activities of its members but rather on what God has told her 
about himself. He has told us all about himself in Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ is not, however, an isolated figure. He is a historical 
person who came in the fullness of time to bring fulfillment of all 
God had promised through the law and the prophets. In order 
to know him as our Lord and Savior we must go back to the 
foundations of our faith in the Old Testament. This is what Christ 
expressly told us to do; (Mt. 5, 17ff) this is what we shall now 
endeavor in studying the Lord’s first revelation to Moses. 

For this purpose I ask you for one thing. While you are fol- 
lowing my sermon, always keep in the background of your mind 
the picture of the burning bush that was not consumed. Though 
I shall comment on it only toward the close of my sermon all 
I have to say bears close reference to it. God could have spoken 
to Moses on Mt. Horeb without appearing in this particular form. 
If he chose this form of apparition he must have had good reason 
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for it. Indeed, the burning bush is an indispensable illustration 
of all God said to Moses on Mt. Horeb. 

What was revealed to Moses when he had put off his shoes from 
his feet to approach the holy ground of Divine apparition? First 
of all, he who was speaking to him, addressing him by his name, 
identified himself as the faithful one in whom the fathers had 
trusted and who had carried them from the cradle to the grave: 
“I am the God of your father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 

Struck with awe and reverence Moses hid his face. Then the 
God of the fathers revealed his glowing concern for his suffering 
people: “I have seen the afflictions of my people who are in Egypt, 
and have heard their cry because of their taskmasters; I know their 
sufferings, and I have come down to deliver them out of the land 
of the Egyptians and to bring them up out of that land to a good 
and broad land, a land flowing with milk and honey.” 

God revealed himself as the loving rescuer, the merciful Savior 
of his people. Every Divine revelation places its recipient under 
responsibility. When the Lord had shown Moses his compassion- 
ate heart he immediately charged him to be his instrument in the 
deliverance of his people. “And now, behold, the cry of the people 


of Israel has come to me. . . . Come, I will send you to Pharaoh 
that you may bring forth my people, the sons of Israel, out of 
Egyp igs 


Moses was seized with fear. He shrank back from the formidable 
task given to him. The true leader is always the one who trembles 
at the thought of his incompetence and inability: “Who am I 
that I should go to Pharaoh, and bring the sons of Israel out of 
Egypt?” Who was he indeed? How could he, the exile, approach 
the divine king of Egypt with the commandment of a God Pha- 
raoh did not recognize? 

In reply God assured Moses of his powerful presence with him: 
“But I will be with you.” “Who am I?” Moses had asked. He 
was now told that who he was did not matter at all. Whether you, 
Moses, are strong or weak, courageous or fearful, wise or simple— 
that’s quite irrelevant. What matters only is that I will be with 
you. I will give you all the courage, strength and wisdom you need. 
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The hard struggle that is now ahead of you, you shall once thank- 
fully remember at this same spot when the whole crisis will be 
over. Trust my word: “And this shall be the sign for you: when 
you have brought forth the people out of Egypt you shall serve 
God upon this mountain.” 

Moses now faced the practical implications of the Divine charge. 
How would he have to ask in order to bring the people out of 
Egypt? The most difficult thing, he said to himself, is always the 
start. What should he do in order to win his people’s recognition 
as their Divinely appointed leader? What should he say to them? 
“If I come to the people of Israel and say to them, “The God of 
your fathers has sent me to you, and they ask me, ‘What is his 
name?’ what shall I say to them?” This question which Moses 
asked God calls for an explanation. Why should it not be enough 
to refer the people to the God of their fathers? Why were they 
likely to ask for his name? 

To answer this question let us remember who the God of the 
fathers was. The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob was quite dif- 
ferent from the many gods worshipped by the Egyptians and other 
nations. The religious inheritance the fathers had left to Moses 
contained no elaborate ritual, no ceremonial law, no system of 
tules how to deal with such and such a god. It consisted altogether 
of three brief life-stories, embodying the sum of the experiences 
the fathers had made with their God. In these stories God revealed 
himself as the One who demanded and, at the same time, fully 
justified their childlike trust and obedience. That is what Moses 
had learned from his own father, and that is of what God re- 
minded him when he identified himself as the God of the fathers. 

Would that be enough for the people to make them accept the 
Divine promise of deliverance? Moses knew they would demand 
to know more. What arrangements were needed in order to make 
the help of this God available? There were many deities who 
claimed worship, and their desires varied from one god to another. 
In order to enjoy the protection of a particular god one had to 
know in the form of what animal he ought to be represented, 
what specific sacrifices he sought, what kind of vows, spells and 
incantations he must be offered. What prayer formulas were re- 
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quired in order to appease his anger and secure his assistance in 
war or in the many affairs of daily life like sowing and reaping, 
selling and buying, child-bearing, disease of man or cattle? 

Moses had a personal relation to the God of his fathers. The 
people, however, enslaved as they were by the Egyptians not only 
physically but also spiritually, could only be impressed by a god 
who resembled the many pagan deities, pompous and, at the same 
time, manageable. Instead of trusting and obeying his promise 
they would insist on learning his name, that is, the whole lore 
attached to his name. Possessing this lore, they would know how 
to treat him properly and make him serve their interests. The 
faithful and merciful God of their fathers did not make a show 
fine enough for their taste. They wanted a god with whom one 
could strike a good bargain. 

What should Moses say to this people? How could he introduce 
to them the God who was speaking to him now? 

The Lord replied to Moses’ query with the revelation of his 
great name: “I AM WHO I AM.” Let us reverently search into 
the meaning of the holy name. 

“I am who I am.” Could there be less said? Surely, if this is a 
name at all, it does not convey instruction on how to handle its 
bearer. A God who says of himself no more than that he is just 
what he is makes no concessions to selfish human calculations. He 
is completely incalculable. He is who he is—far above our clever 
religious contrivances with which we seek to place him at our dis- 
posal. He is forever beyond our grasp. He is neither pledged nor in 
any way obliged to us. He is who he is—not at all in need of us. 
He can well do without our stately sacrifices and eloquent flat- 
teries. Like the bush that was burning all the time without being 
consumed God draws completely and permanently on his own 
resources. 

What can we do with this God? Nothing at all. We must sim- 
ply take him for what he is. But WHAT is he? Compassionate 
and gracious, tender-hearted, eager and able to save. The Divine 
name “I AM WHO I AM,” cannot be taken out of the context 
of the story in which it appears! “I know their sufferings, and I 
have come down to deliver them. . . . The cry of the people... 
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has come to me, and I have seen the oppression with which the 
Egyptians oppress them . . . I will be with you.” 

This ignorant and selfish people neither merit the Divine 
deliverance nor can they in any manner force the hand of God 
to come to their aid. It is of his own free will, it is out of his in- 
scrutable love or as many centuries later the great prophet Ezekiel 
would put it, it is exclusively for the sake of his holy name that 
the Lord God will rescue them from their oppressors and make 
them his own people. “HE IS WHO HE IS,” our loving Father. 
God’s free grace and sovereign mercy—that is the meaning of the 
holy name, Jahwe in Hebrew, formerly erroneously pronounced 
Jehovah. The best available English translation, following ancient 
Hebrew practice, the old Greek and Latin versions, Luther and _ 
the King James is “the Lord.” 

Concerning the etymology of the name Jahwe a number of 
theories have been proposed. The one that is held by most influen- 
tial scholars today sees in it a reference to God the Creator: “He 
who causes to happen whatever happens.” However, I am not 
now concerned with linguistic questions or with the evaluation of 
the strands of tradition of which this chapter is composed. I am 
solely concerned with the context in which the Divine self-evalua- 
tion “I AM WHO I AM,” is now placed, the voice that came out 
of the bush, that was burning all the time yet was not consumed. 
That great, majestic picture of an ever burning fire that does not 
depend on external supply of fuel—I consider the authentic clue 
to the Divine revelation on Mt. Horeb. 

God is both at the same time, flame and fuel. He lives and 
draws eternally on himself. Yet this same Lord who in no way 
whatever depends on us people has graciously condescended to be 
our Savior. “I have come down to deliver them.” The Most High 
has come down to our rescue. That is the lesson of the Divine 
self-disclosure to Moses, and that is, at the same time, the main 
link between the Old and the New Testament revelations. 

Let me conclude in comparing the revelation at the burning 
bush with God’s complete and ultimate self-communication to us 
in Jesus Christ. Moses marveled at the bush that was burning yet 
was not consumed. The death and resurrection of our Savior pre- 
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sent us with what is far greater than the greatest marvel. Here, 
the whole mystery of the Divine life is disclosed. For instead of 
saying that the bush was not consumed though it was burning we 
can now clearly state that it was not and will never be consumed 
BECAUSE it is burning. For God burns indeed with the un- 
quenchable flame of his self-denying, self-giving love. From it he 
draws his almighty power to create and to save. “I AM WHO I 
AM.” What? The love that bled for our sins on the Cross and rose 
from death for our eternal redemption. 

This love that alone has life in itself (Cf. John, 5, 26) is now 
at work in your and my hearts to draw us and all into its orbit. 
For the law and mystery of the Christian faith and of our partic- 
ipation by faith in the very life of God is as our Lord and Savior 
proclaimed it. “Whoever would save his life will lose it; and who- 
ever losses his life for my sake, he will save it.” (Lk. 9, 24) 


LET US PRAY: 


Almighty Lord and Redeemer, who through thy sacrifice for our 
sins hast made us partakers of the Divine nature, make us all, we 
beseech thee, aglow with the ever burning fire of thy love. Teach 
us to trust thee who canst and wilt do it. Amen. 
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Ex. 19, 1-9 February 15, 1959 
Ex. 20, 1-17 
John 8, 31-36 


FREEDOM 


Ex. 19, 5: “Now therefore, if you will obey my voice 
and keep my covenant, you shall be my own pos- 
session among all peoples; for all the earth is mine, 
and you shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation.” 


Thursday last week and Sunday a week from today are dedicated 
to the commemoration of two great national heroes. 

Both, George Washington and Abraham Lincoln staked their 
life in the cause of the American ideal of freedom. Today our 
heritage of freedom is threatened by the fast growing power of our 
enemies in the cold war. Do we wonder at it? The memory of those 
two great statesmen should teach us better. As freedom was in 
jeopardy at their time so it is now. For it belongs to the nature of 
freedom to stand in jeopardy. 

The main threat to it does not come from enemies abroad. The 
teal danger zone is always within. For there is no freedom without 
responsibility, and we are all by nature irresponsible beings. Re- 
sponsibility is a gift of God, offered us in his word, brought home 
to us by his Spirit, appropriated by us with our free, personal 
decision. Therefore, I chose for my text a portion from the word 
of God where the essence and conditions of freedom are shown 
forth. 

The scene is laid in the wilderness of Sinai, at a time when the 
Israelite tribes were already independent of Egyptian dominion. 
Through the instrumentality of Moses the Lord had brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, the house of bondage. 

“You have seen what I did to the Egyptians,” God said through 
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Moses earlier in this portion, “and how I bore you on eagle’s wings 
and brought you to myself.” 

National independence is a gift of God that calls for a people’s 
response. It places it under obligation. Unless it lives up to its 
obligation there is no freedom. For independence from foreign rule 
is surely not identical with the precious treasure of freedom. 

Independent the Israelites were since the morning after the 
crossing of the Red Sea. Free they should become now that the 
Lord God had brought them to himself. In this presence they 
should receive the great charter of their freedom, the ten com- 
mandments. In keeping the commandments, they should enter frui- 
tion of their new status as God’s people: “You shall be my own 
possession.” Mind you, this is not a commandment. It is a prom- 
ise, the promise of freedom. For true freedom is equivalent to 
being the Lord’s possession. 

Now that sounds paradoxical. Freedom seems to exclude the 
idea of being owned and ruled by another. But by whom are we 
tuled unless we are ruled by God? By our whims, desires, fears 
and those of others. 

Did it never strike you that the Ten Commandments contain 
only two positive charges, the observance of the Sabbath and the 
honoring of father and mother? The other eight are strict prohibi- 
tions. In order to enjoy the freedom granted to them under God’s 
covenant the people constantly must wage war on what is in their 
hearts, blasphemy, superstition and idolatry, murder, adultery, 
theft, falsehood, covetousness. We may shout, freedom, freedom, 
freedom, but without this relentless warfare imposed on us by the 
Divine law there is no freedom. 

The law of God is summed up in the Ten Commandments. A 
man who earnestly endeavors to keep the commandments will not 
be idle. There will be plenty for him to do from morning till 
evening. Yet there is one action required of him, always the same 
action that must precede his many different doings. He must 
act with his heart. He must rise to his responsibility. Responsibility 
cannot be thrown on me from outside. It cannot be produced by 
the influence of others. I must myself take up responsibility. I 
must MAKE myself responsible, acting upon myself. He who 
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thus acts upon himself is both, doer and deed, subject and object 
of his action. And that is what freedom means. 

Obedience to God is free self-determination. Conversely, there 
is no freedom except in obeying God. If I am doing something 
only because it pleases me or because others want me to do it, I 
am not free. I am being pushed by impersonal forces, mental or 
social mechanisms. In making myself responsible for keeping 
God’s law, I rise to the level of a free person. I subject myself with 
the decision of my heart to him to whom I belong. 

“For all the earth is mine,” says the Lord. Since we are his he 
rightly claims that we live as his possession. And this claim is 
borne out by every man’s conscience. 

In obeying God, we submit not to an arbitrary, tyrannical 
power but to a true moral authority. And what a benign authority! 
Blessed is the man who has decided to put his will under the 
will of God. “If you will obey my voice and keep my covenant 
. . . you shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 
Let me remind you again, these words are not law but promise. 
God chose his people from among the nations not to prescribe 
them duties for the sake of prescribing them. As Scripture states 
emphatically he chose them out of his unfathomable love. To be 
to him a kingdom of priests and a holy nation forms a unique 
privilege and insuperable felicity. The law of God cannot be 
separated from his promise. The Divine promise made previously 
to the promulgation of the Ten Commandments is held out in this 
Fext 

“You shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 
What is a holy nation? One that is dedicated to God. What is a 
kingdom of priests? A people subject to God that is granted free 
access into his loving presence. The priest had access to the altar. 
There he offered God stated sacrifices on behalf of the people. To 
sacrifice means to give. What is the purpose of making a gift 
to God? Is he in need of being fed or cajoled? The true sacrifice 
is a token of self-giving. In offering the sacrifice on the altar, the 
priests made over the people to God to whom they belonged: 
“For all the earth is mine.” The priestly sacrifices are testimonies 
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to the truth that this people is God’s own possession. They are 
offered for the sake of worshipful truth. 

In the present text the whole people receive the promise of the 
priesthood. What makes them priests? Their obedience in sur- 
rendering to the law of God. In obeying his voice and keeping 
his covenant, they truthfully acknowledge his claim of ownership 
upon them. With their hearts and deeds they freely return them- 
selves to him whose possession they are. In returning themselves 
to him, they commune with him. 

At the heart of the Lord’s election of his people is his incon- 
ceivable love for them. Being loved by God is the sum of all hap- 
piness and bliss in this life and in the life to come. It is the ever- 
lasting theme of the praise offered to him by the angels and 
saints in heaven. 

If that is so why do we enjoy so little of the love God has for 
us? In order to enjoy him our hearts must go out to meet him 
as his heart has gone out to meet us. Just to register with a dull 
mind the fact that God loves us is of no avail. We receive, know 
and enjoy the love of God with our free decision to make ourselves 
over to him in doing his will. The loving presence of God can 
only be realized through the sacrifice of obedience. Therefore, 
those who obey his voice and keep his covenant rejoice in the 
unique privilege and insuperable bliss of serving God as his priests. 

I cannot now deal with the history of the covenant subsequent 
to the promulgation of the Ten Commandments. 700 years later, 
Jeremiah, stating that his people had broken the Divine covenant, 
promised them in the name of the Lord a new covenant to be 
founded on the forgiveness of their sins: “I will put my law with- 
in them, and I will write it upon their hearts; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people.” (31, 33) 

The law of God written upon the heart—is there a stronger ex- 
pression for the freedom of moral persons who do God’s will from 
inner conviction and determination? The Church believes and 
confesses that Jeremiah’s prophecy has been fulfilled through the 
life and ministry, the death and resurrection of Christ. 

From the beginning the Church has identified herself as the 
true Israel, “a royal priesthood, a holy nation.” (1 Peter 2,9) She 
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applies to herself the Divine promise made to Israel in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai. “If the Son makes you free, you will be free indeed.” 
(John 8, 36) The Christians who serve God with the sacrifice of 
obedience in keeping his law of universal love, are the only free 
people in a world subject to the bondage of sin. 

Yet we do not and must not wish to keep our freedom for our- 
selves. If we are true to our Lord who died and rose for all men 
we feel constrained to share it with all men. 

The Church is not the Church unless she carries out the risen 
Savior’s great commission to teach all the nations “to observe,” as 
he said, “all that I have commanded you.” (Mt. 28, 20) 

How can we as a Church fulfill our commission? Our first task © 
prior to the active and prayerful support of missions at home and 
abroad, prior also to the proclamation of God’s law as it must be 
applied to the economical, social and international issues of the 
day—is to live the lives of free men and women, freed by Christ. 

Christ has made us free by giving us authority over our selfish- 
ness, pride and stupor. Do we make vigorous use of it? Do we 
keep his universal love commandment by worshipping God with 
joy and jubilation and serving our fellow man wholeheartedly with 
deeds of humble obedience? Or have we grown weary and faint- 
hearted? Let us lift our drooping hands and strengthen our weak 
knees and make straight paths for our feet—not only for our sake 
as individuals and as a Church—badly though we need it—but 
likewise for the good of America. We can do our country no better 
service than by being ourselves what we wish our fellow citizens 
to be, resolute servants to God and the common good. 

For firmness of resolution in facing the grave moral issues that 
confront us is the urgent demand made on our nation in this hour 
of threat and peril. The first contribution you and I are due to 
make toward preserving our inheritance of liberty and helping other 
nations to liberty is to recover our own liberty by acting from 
within, by overcoming self, by sacrificing our hearts and lives to 
the joyous service of God’s love. Our first and indispensable con- 
tribution to the cause of world peace is to become peace makers. 
Being reconciled to those with whom we are at odds or from 
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whom we feel alienated, let us learn and practice the art of re- 
conciliation. 

Our first and indispensable contribution to the imperative fight 
against crime and corruption is through our own determined, 
scrupulous honesty and sincere concern for the good of others. 
Our first and indispensable contribution to the total abolishment 
of racial discrimination consists in mortifying our own feelings of 
superiority over our fellow man of any color, economic, social, cul- 
tural, religious description. 

I said at the beginning of this sermon that it belongs to the 
nature of freedom to stand in jeopardy. The Christian can claim no 
exemption from this liability. For Christ has created in us a new 
man to engage him in a life-long relentless struggle with the old 
man’s irresponsible moral inertia, lethargy and drift. The old man’s 
state of mind is also the formidable enemy that endangers our 
nation from within. Freedom is not a self-perpetuating state of 
affairs. It must be daily recovered. Without a firm dedication to 
the law of God neither individual nor nation can be and remain 
free. Let us therefore make proper use of these days of patriotic 
remembrance, in dedicating ourselves afresh to the perfect law of 
freedom, 


LET US PRAY: 


We thank thee, O God our Father, for what thou hast given 
us as a Church and as a nation, and we beseech thee through the 
secret operations of thy Holy Spirit to engender in us a resolute 
faith active in love. And we ask thee, Father, to save and bless 
our nation and also the whole world of nations. In the name 
of thy Son and our Savior who revealed to us the love thou hast 
for us and for all men. Amen. 
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Ex. 19.1-8 December 10, 1961 
Peter 2.1-10 


THE ELECT NATION 


Ex. 19.5: “Now therefore, if you will obey my voice 
and keep my covenant, you shall be my own posses- 
sion among all peoples; for all the earth is mine, and 
you shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation.” 


These words were spoken on Mt. Sinai in the context of the 
covenant the Lord made with Israel. They designed Israel as God’s 
own people, a nation chosen from among all the nations. It is 
God’s own possession and that constitutes its unique privilege. 

But then, are not all nations the Lord’s possession? 

No doubt they are, and that is explicitly stated in the text: “For 
all the earth is mine.” The difference is that Israel not only belongs 
to God like the rest but shall with its attitude to him and with 
its life as a nation express this truth. This is the meaning of the 
last clause in the text: “And you shall be to me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation.” 

Holy is what belongs to God and is set apart for him. A holy 
nation is not only the Lord’s possession in the general sense in 
which all the earth is his. It acknowledges his lordship in con- 
secrating itself to him. 

And this ever-renewed consecration shall make the people “a 
kingdom of priests,” God’s worshipers whose relations to him and 
to one another stamp this nation with the imprint of their dedica- 
tion to their Lord. That Israel is God’s possession shall not only 
be a fact as it is with every people. Israel shall with its consecra- 
tion to the Lord bear witness to the truth of the fact. The unique 
position claimed for this people in second Isaiah: “You are my 
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witnesses” thus goes back to the initial making of the covenant 
on Mt. Sinai as related in Ex. 19. Now the covenant on Mt. Sinai 
is still difficult to date, but many scholars today would agree on 
around 1300 B.C. The second Isaiah prophesied about 540 B.C. 
His teaching was of great influence during the following centuries, 
up to the New Testament era. 

The fundamental structure of the covenant thus remained iden- 
tical for a period of 1300 years and has not changed since then. 
For the risen Christ in Luke and Acts also designated his true 
disciples as his witnesses. Thus the quotations from the text in 
Peter’s first letter are not just edifying quotations. They reveal 
the link between the old and the new covenants, their funda- 
mental identity. The people of God are his priests serving him in 
the sanctuary of truth lived out. They are his own and with their 
mind and conduct shall prove that they are his own. 

The reality of this greatest of all privileges depends under both 
covenants on the obedience of God’s chosen witnesses. 

Israel’s election is due to free divine choice. In order to fulfill 
the purpose of its election it must dedicate itself to its Lord with 
its obedience to him. Therefore, all the great assertions in this text 
of Israel’s status as the chosen people depend on the conditional 
clause with which the text begins: “Now therefore, if you will 
obey my voice and keep my covenant. .. .” 

Thus the covenant places the people under sacred responsibility, 
the seriousness of which was later expressed by the prophet Amos 
in the most forceful manner: “You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth: therefore, I will punish you for all your 
iniquities.” (3.2) 

Israel is God’s chosen people. The term, chosen people, has 
irked many to whom it proved (in the language of Holy Scrip- 
ture) an offence, a stumbling block. Does not the exorbitant claim 
to be chosen to the exclusion of all other nations represent an 
intolerable presumption? What an arrogance for this small nation 
to claim superiority over the rest: What an impertinent defiance 
of humanity! 

Already in antiquity the separate position which the Jewish peo- 
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ple maintained met with hostile reaction. The first century Roman 
historian Tacitus called the Jews a people odious to humankind. 
Later anti-Semites up to the present day have never missed to lash 
out against the repulsive pride of a self-styled chosen people. 

But Israel’s faith is not that they chose themselves. They were 
chosen by God without any merit of their own. Therefore, the 
same accusations could also be leveled against the Church of 
Christ. No wonder that the Nazis who hated the Jews also perse- 
cuted the Church, and that the communists who hate the Church 
also persecute the Jews. 

Anti-Semitism distorts the meaning of Israel’s election. Let me 
now quote two Christian testimonies that show the profoundest 
understanding of it, one from the 18th, the other from the 19th 
century. 

King Frederick II of Prussia, an agnostic with a materialistic 
philosophy, once jeeringly asked his court chaplain, Zimmermann 
to give him proof of the existence of God in one very brief sen- 
tence: “The Jews, your majesty,” was the chaplain’s reply. 

The great Russian writer Dostojevski who was in the opinion 
of many the most Christian novelist within the last one hundred 
years, once confessed: “I cannot look at a Jew without thinking of 
God.” 

What do the two statements I have cited have in common? 
Both involve that the Jews form a unique testimony to God. Not 
that they were in any respect better than others. They are neither 
better nor worse. Whether after the rejection of Christ they are 
still the chosen people is subject to serious doubt. But they were 
it once, and that makes the difference. Their history to which 
every member of the people is an heir has the effect of a pointer 
to God. “You shall be to me a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation.” 

The greatness of this text lies in that it deals exclusively with 
fundamentals. It does not refer to conspicuous achievements made 
by God’s chosen people. Nor does it speak of divine protection 
and material prosperity. True, God does sustain and bless those 
who are his own. But this emphasis so frequent in the Bible lacks 
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in the text. And yet, the text represents a promise, rightly inter- 
preted, the greatest of all divine promises. 

That seems difficult to understand. What good does it to the 
people of God to be “a kingdom of priests and a holy nation”? 
What practical value does it have? You may call it an honor, a 
privilege, but are God’s promises intended to feed man’s desire 
for status and honor? There is nothing palpable in this promise, 
nothing you could put your finger on, nothing to be demonstrably 
enjoyed. Honestly speaking, this divine promise sounds rather 
thin. It does not seem to carry much of an appeal. While the 
idea is quite obviously that God’s people shall draw an overwhelm- 
ing benefit from serving him as his priests it is not stated wherein 
this benefit consists. 

Those are not speculative questions. Nor do they qualify as 
frivolous irreverence for God’s word. I firmly believe that in this 
ptesent period of history where the Christian faith is not only 
attacked by its enemies but also hushed up by countless people 
with better manners we must all know precisely where we stand 
and in what we believe. And we must in private and public dis- 
cussion with those who are opposed to our faith prove that we 
understand their thoughts and can formulate them better than 
they. To be a Christian does not at all mean to run away from 
seemingly embarrassing questions. It means to ask them with 
greater consistency and clarity of mind than does the unbeliever. 

In order to appropiate the joyful meaning of the divine promise 
in the text let us go back to what precedes it: 

“You have seen,” says the Lord, “what I did to the Egyptians, 
and how I bore you on eagle’s wings and brought you to myself.” 

This divine reminder refers to the people’s deliverance from serv- 
itude and from the pursuing Egyptian army that was drowned in 
the Red Sea. Now what is the purpose of this reminder? Is it to 
put the people under a permanent obligation of gratitude to their 
divine Savior and. Protector? None of us will depreciate gratitude, 
but the thrust of the words read ought to carry us farther. The 
main emphasis must be placed on the last clause: “I brought you 
to myself.” The Lord brought them into his presence where they 
now know him for what he really is. With what he did to them 
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he revealed himself to them. His mighty deed of salvation revealed 
his goodness and mercy. 

Without this divine revelation the present text remains point- 
less. The mere fact that Israel is the Lord’s possession and obliged 
to live accordingly cannot permit the basis for a promise of bless- 
ing. Just to be owned by God and commanded to acknowledge 
it, what joy should a man derive from this duty? Yet the promise 
to make them a kingdom of priests and a holy nation is one of ex- 
ceeding joy: Why? Because he who owns this people and all the 
world has revealed to them his goodness and mercy. To be owned 
and ruled by almighty goodness and mercy not only yesterday, not 
only today but for ever—this is indeed the source of a joy that far 
surpasses all cravings of the human mind. This joy requires in order 
to be experienced the obedient acknowledgment of God’s goodness 
and mercy. In confessing with heart, mouth and hand that they 
are the possession of supreme goodness and mercy, God’s people 
rejoices in his goodness and mercy. This is their share, a delight 
and felicity that sets the heart afire with flames of love. For love 
returning love is the sum of all happiness in heaven and on earth. 

In revealing his love to the people of Israel, the Lord God dealt 
with them sparingly. He did not reveal them at once how far they 
were—as indeed every man is—from returning his love “with all 
their heart, with all their mind and with all their strength.” 

Only in the fulness of time the whole horror of our ungodliness 
was revealed. In being revealed on the Cross, it was overcome. 
With His sacrifice Jesus Christ reconciled God and man. In te- 
conciling all mankind to God, he bridged the gulf of separation 
between Jew and Gentile. In virtue of what Christ did for hu- 
manity every man is now claimed as a blest, obedient witness to 
the truth of God’s love. If every man is virtually God’s holy 
happy possession, then Dostojewski’s quoted statement allows a 
most radical interpretation that does not impair the force of what 
he said about the Jews: “I cannot look at a Jew without thinking 
of God.” Yes, therefore let us go farther and confess in fear and 
trembling: I cannot look at a man—any man—without thinking 
of God. 
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LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Father, the Holy Spirit, a renewed presence in our 
hearts and minds, that we may truly know what we are made for 
and what every man is made for. Through Jesus Christ who made 
thy name known to us. Amen. 
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Ex. 19:16-18; 20:1-17 February 19, 1961 
Heb. 12:18-25 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


The ten commandments hold a unique position within the body 
of the Old Testament law. Of all other commandments, statutes, 
ordinances, regulations it is stated that they were given by God 
through Moses. The ten commandments, however, are ascribed di- 
rectly to God without human mediation. The Lord himself spoke 
them from Mt. Sinai, and afterwards wrote them with his finger 
on two tablets of stone—as the ancient text with its forceful lan- 
guage has it. They are singled out as Divine revelation in a sense 
unequalled by any legal or historical material in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Every one of us knows in his conscience that, unlike many other 
Old Testament laws the ten commandments are not limited to 
time and space. They are of permanent validity. 

Now the claim for them to represent a unique Divine revelation 
to the people of Israel and through it to all humanity raises a 
problem. For most of them are not specifically Hebrew. They are 
also found with other ancient peoples that had not received a 
special Divine revelation. F. i. there is no human society on earth, 
including the most primitive savage clan that did not prohibit 
the murder of its members or did not enjoin the honoring of par- 
ents. What is it, then, that makes the ten commandmnets a dis- 
tinctive document of Divine revelation? 

An answer to that question will suggest itself to us if we try to 
catch the spirit of this most sacred document. Previous to our 
study let me first register a few facts that are widely unknown yet 
interesting and pertinent for our present purpose. 

First of all, consider the number ten. Why are there just ten 
commandments, neither more nor less? Most probably, for reasons 
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of general instruction. Every Hebrew child reciting them could 
use the fingers of his hands as an aid to memory. 

Second, the technical term frequently used for the ten com- 
mandments is decalogue, a loan word from the Greek. Deka means 
ten and logos, word, speech. Actually, decalogue is a far better 
translation then ten commandments. 

For although, as every reader of the Old Testament knows the 
Hebrew language has plenty of terms for commandments none of 
them is used for the decalogue. The ten commandments are in 
Hebrew the ten words. We shall see that this title is not arbitrary 
but fraught with meaning. 

Now of the ten words eight are in the negative form of prohibi- 
tions: “You shall not kill,” etc. Only two are positive, namely the 
hallowing of the Sabbath and the honoring of parents. Why just 
those two? The Sabbath commandment had to be stated in posi- 
tive form because it was quite new. The word Sabbath is of Baby- 
lonian origin, but had a quite different meaning there. In Baby- 
lonia the sabbath was an unlucky day on which people should not 
matry or transact business. Only with the Hebrews is it a day of 
sacred rest. It would therefore have made no sense to forbid 
Sabbath breaking before there was a Sabbath proper. 

As to the honoring of parents this commandment was probably 
retained in the positive form it had born since hoary antiquity. To 
change it into a prohibition would have been artificial. Now I 
come to a matter of grammar that will surprise you. While the 
two positive commandments I have just referred to are in the 
grammatical imperative just as we translate them the eight prohibi- 
tions are all in the indicative mood. 

Where we translate: “You shall not kill?’ the Hebrew original 
tuns: “You do not kill,” “You do not commit adultery,” “You do 
not steal,” etc. The Hebrew language like ours has different ways 
for expressing prohibitory imperatives, just as we say, “You should 
not,” or “You ought not” or “You must not.” Why is none of 
these forms used in the eight prohibitive words? 

The indicative mood can sometimes express a very strong order 
as f.i. in “You will not do that,” “You are not going to do it.” So 
one may infer that the use of the indicative in the mouth of God 
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makes the prohibition categorical: “You have no other gods before 
me.” ... “You do not make yourself a graven image.” 

Though that is a correct observation it does not do justice to the 
spiritual depth of the Divine indicative in the decalogue. Nor does 
it do justice to the profundity of the title, “The Ten Words.” 

When do we use the indicative mood of the verb? Mostly, to 
state a fact, not a mere thought or wish. If we take its use in the 
decalogue seriously we are liable to ask whether there is behind the 
ten words a fact of such impressive power as to urge the people to 
keep the ten words from inner necessity. In that case there is no 
need to tell them that they ought to keep them. They will keep 
them under the impelling force of a strong motivation. Let me 
use the simplest illustration: 

If you are in a building, say an office building, and you smell 
smoke, then hear an explosion, you will leave the building im- 
cediately, and there is no need for anybody to tell you that you 
ought to leave. Now according to the narrative in Exodus the 
people at the foot of Mt. Sinai did see Mt. Sinai wrapped in 
smoke and the lightning of the Lord. The smoke fell upon the 
people and they heard the thunder and the voice of the trumpets. 
But what they heard was only an outward demonstration of the 
crucial fact behind the ten words. From this fact derived the 
strongest of all motives for leaving this world of false and idola- 
trous worship, sacrilege, restlessness, impiety, murder, adultery, 
theft, lie and greed. And this fact that must be remembered be- 
fore one can listen to the ten words is solemnly declared in the 
superscription: 

“IT am the Lord your God, who has brought you out of the Iand 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 

With the redemption of his people from slavery and disgrace 
God once and for all revealed himself as their merciful Lord and 
Owner. That is stated in the superscription which is followed by 
ten further statements that proclaim God’s will for them. If the 
people remember who it is that spoke the ten words, what he 
did for them, what their relation to him is—they will heartily com- 
ply with his declared will. No explicit charge needs to be added 
to the proclamation of his will. The fact that it is their almighty, 
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merciful Lord who has given them the ten words forms a sufficient 
and superlative motive of obedience. 

If he made them his own people out of wretched slaves, then 
all his desire for his people, the way he pleases to order their life 
must be an outflow of the same mercy that was active in their 
deliverance from Egypt. It is for their own good that they will 
obey his will. Obedience is therefore not towards an external, 
statutory law. It is a matter of the conscience, a life and death 
issue. For they are a people and can live only by his mercy. Obedi- 
ence towards the ten words of mercy requires no more than faith- 
ful remembrance of the Savior God who gave them. In their his- 
torical memory Israel has the most forceful motive to make obedi- 
ence a fact and not a mere imperative. 

Let us now survey the ten words in view of the motivating 
power of commemorative faith in Israel’s mercyful Lord and 
Redeemer. 

“You have no other gods before me.” Other nations worship 
their own deities, but you belong to me who has made you my 
own. You therefore worship me alone and keep my words and 
nobody else’s. 

“You do not make yourself a graven image or any likeness.” 
In demonstrating my power over Pharaoh, his hosts, his country, 
I have revealed myself as the invincible Lord of the whole world, 
enthroned high above the world. You cannot worship me under 
the forms of any creature, turning aside your faith from your Lord 
who alone is holy. 

“You do not take the name of the Lord your God in vain.” You 
are my property, therefore cannot make my power subservient 
to your desire through magic or invocation of the dead. You cannot 
swear by me falsely or utter my holy name thoughtlessly. 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Because you are 
my people you share in my rest which I enjoyed after heaven and 
earth were created. The day which I have sanctified with my rest 
will be sanctified by your rest too. 

(The parallel in Deut. 5 supplies a different motive: With your 
cessation on the sabbath day from workday drudgery you remem- 
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ber your deliverance from slavery, and spread your rest over all, 
men and animals, that depend on you.) 

“Honor your father and your mother.” Your parents through 
whom I made you, nourished you and brought you up are the near- 
est agents of my mercy towards you. You therefore always hold 
them in due respect and take reverent care of them in their old 
age. 

“You do not kill,” for your fellow man’s life is not yours but 
mine. You do not destroy what is dear to me. 

“You do not commit adultery,” for as the whole people is my 
sacred possession—so is every single family. What is dedicated to 
me cannot be polluted by blind and atrocious lustfulness. 

“You do not steal,’ robbing me of my property which I have 
entrusted to your brother. 

“You do not bear false witness against your neighbor,” neither 
as a defendant nor as a plaintiff nor as a witness in a court of jus- 
tice. You do not slander your neighbor and defame his character. 
For he who tells a lie acts as if I were not his Divine Lord who 
can never be deceived. 

“You do not covet,” whatever I have withheld from you and 
given to your neighbor. For the heart’s envy and greed encroach 
upon my sovereignity. 

Those are the ten words, and they may be summarized in one 
single statement to show the indivisible unity between them and 
the superscription: I am the Lord your God who has brought you 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage and who 
continues bringing you out of the bondage of your ungodly selfish 
mind and life. 

For the exodus from Egypt was only the beginning of Israel’s 
ever on-going exodus from the world, and that means primarily 
from itself. God calls us all out of ourselves, beginning with the 
decalogue and completing his work of mercy with the death and 
resurrection of Christ. In thinking of the decalogue, let us never 
forget its formidable setting, the smoking mountain, the flashes 
of lightning and peals of thunder, the horror with which the peo- 
ple were struck. That pictures the horror of the soul in confronta- 
tion with God’s will for us. To do our merciful Deliverer’s will is 
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to break our own will, and there is nothing more terrifying to the 
old man in us all. Yet not to do his will is far more terrible. 

For he has revealed us his will as a will of mercy, and he who 
spurns God’s mercy has nothing on which to fall back. That is 
what the Lord Jesus Christ had to feel on your and my behalf 
in his dying hour when the comfort of his Father’s presence was 
withdrawn from him. 

“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” He died for 
us who have betrayed the indicative of Divine mercy. He atoned 
for us, not that we may use the atonement as a pillow of rest. 
He died and rose again that by faith in him we might put off the 
sinner’s treacherous disobedience and rise to the eternal life of 
response to the Father’s mercy. For to live is to do the loving 
will of God. 

And that he started teaching us with his unrivaled, holy and 
merciful ten words. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, grant us who have now listened to God’s 
word, not to refuse him who is speaking. Fill us with holy fear, 
lest we be judged to have failed to reach the promise of God’s 
word. May we not die but live the forgiven sinnet’s new life of 
blessed obedience which Thou hast founded in dying and rising 
for us to the Glory of God’s mercy. Amen. 
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Gen. 9:20-28 May 8, 1955 
1 John 2:12-17 


THE SOURCE OF REVERENCE 
(Mother’s Day Sermon) 


Ex. 20:12: “Honor your father and your mother.” 


Let me start telling you an old story. 

Once upon a time, long ago, there lived a godly man by the 
name of Relief. For so had his father called him. Tradition has 
it that Relief, or in Hebrew, Noah, was the first man to plant a 
vineyard. He ate of the sweet grapes and pressed juice from them 
which he stored in skins against the winter. But when winter came 
a certain change had occurred with the juice. Noah could not have 
anticipated that change as he knew nothing about the fact of fer- 
mentation. So it happened that the first man to drink wine, was, 
at the same time, the last man to get drunk, innocently. 

Noah had three sons. When the youngest of them happened 
to enter his father’s tent he found him stark naked, sprawling on 
the floor, unconscious. Ham stared at his father and gloated, then 
called his two brothers that they might also get a sight of this 
spectacle. But his brothers disappointed him. They did not show 
any interest at all in the spectacle. They took a garment, laid it 
over the shoulders and, walking backward, covered the nakedness 
of their father. As their faces were turned away they did not see 
their father’s nakedness. 

When Noah awoke from his wine and learned what had hap- 
pened he blessed his two elder sons who had honored him. The 
younger, however, he punished with a curse of permanent servi- 
tude. 

Let us now meditate on this story, starting at the end. Isn’t it 
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awful for a child to be cursed by his father? A thing like this could 
not happen in our enlightened generation. What happens today is 
rather the contrary. A kid may easily curse his parents or teachers 
and get away with it as if nothing had happened. Shall we call it 
progress? Or should we not rather say that ours is a soft genera- 
tion that has lost the sense of lasting, inviolable standards? I would 
not contend that Noah with his curse upon Ham set us an ex- 
ample. But his story is, to say the least, very instructive, while the 
way young people often treat their betters today is simply repug- 
nant to an extreme degree. Shall we leave it at that? No. Noah’s 
story is not only interesting and stirring. It is part of the Bible. 
The Spirit of God breathes through these old pages and if we 
catch it we are being given a chance of recovering what we have 
lost. With that in view let us study the character of Noah’s sons 
as revealed in their different attitude to their father. 

Ham, to begin with him, was a man of whom it can be simply 
stated that his whole outlook and behavior was determined by 
what he saw. He saw his father, lying uncovered in his tent. “Ha, 
ha,” he said to himself. “I have caught the old man at some 
foolish deed. For otherwise he would not look as he does. Well, 
that’s just what these religious people are like. In public they are 
all blameless virtue, but in private they enjoy themselves just as 
others do. Good to know it and let others see, too. Hello Shem, 
Japhet, come quick! I'll show you something the like you have 
never seen before.” 

His brothers, however, rejected the offer to behold their father’s 
shame. When they stepped into the tent with a garment on their 
shoulders, they looked in the opposite direction. Where did they 
look? Where nothing could be seen. They did not want to see 
what could be seen with the eyes of the body. They refused to look 
at the drunk man who was their father. Still, they must have 
looked somewhere. With the eyes of their mind, the eyes of faith 
they looked straight into the invisible where God dwells. They were 
aware of the Lord God who had made this weak man their father. 
Just therefore they got the right and proper view of their father 
whom they did not see. Because they did not want to see him 
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as Ham saw him they saw their father as he really was, God’s 
deputy and representative in creating them. 

Our story shows us two opposite types of character. Ham is 
only interested, and very eagerly so, in what is visible. Nothing 
else matters to him. His mind is beset with “the lust of the flesh 
and the lust of the eye and the pride of life.” (1 John 2:16) He 
loves the world and there is no love for God in him. He has no 
roots in the invisible, no reverence, no sense of shame, no moral 
substance. He is of the world, therefore has already met with his 
judgment: He is the world’s slave forever. That is the deeper 
meaning of the curse of Ham. 

Shem and Japhet are men who fear the Lord. They have their 
roots in the mysterious reality of the invisible God. Their life is 
sustained by the secret rule of the Spirit. They are not idle 
dreamers. Quite to the contrary, our story shows how their vision 
of the invisible gives them a proper approach to the things of this 
world. They have a firm grasp of the real situation and its prac- 
tical requirements. The way they covered their father’s nakedness 
proves that they Sy how to act. Their actions are well-timed and 
efficient. 

“Honor your father and your mother.” There is hardly a child, 
young or old, who was never tempted to look at his parents the 
way Ham did. Every child, earlier or later, will discover his parent’s 
weaknesses and inconsistencies, or even repulsive teatures. Now 
the fifth commandment teaches us to see our parents in God. And 
this is the only realistic view of them. The cynic is not a true 
tealist. For the truth about father and mother is that they are 
the delegates whom God in his mysterious wisdom chose to call 
us into being. Therefore, he has imparted of his honor to them. He 
who fears God will also respect and revere his representatives on 
earth. A child will honor his father and his mother if he is brought 
up in fear and worship of the Lord. For the fear of Se is the 
essence of all reverence. 

The fifth commandment extends far beyond the limit of its 
literal application. If we take father and mother for what they 
really are, our makers under God, then we shall learn to take every 
human being for what he really is, created in the image and like- 
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ness of God. There is something awe-inspiring in everybody. 
“Honor all men,” writes Peter in his first letter. (2:17) “Outdo 
one another in showing honor,” Paul exhorts the Romans. We are 
today in great danger obstructing the source of reverence for God 
and for all he has made. We have come to the point where very 
little is respected though everything is condoned. But condonation 
and reverence are mutually incompatible. If man is viewed as a 
bundle of instincts and drives plus some superimposed conven- 
tional checks, then nobody is accountable for his deeds or mis- 
deeds. But if people are no longer being held responsible—how 
can they be respected? What we call kindness is often mere in- 
dulgence. A just punishment for offenses meted out, at home, at 
school, at court—does not violate the humanity of the offender. 
It confirms and reestablishes it. I do not refer to angry, vindictive 
action. I do not wish to see barbarism come back. I do resent the 
violent outbursts of a certain morbid vitality. I believe, however, 
that the offender must be shown that he is taken seriously. Mere 
words or sentimental gestures will make no impression on him. He 
must be shown in the stern language of punitive action. A care- 
fully measured punishment of a naughty child or a teen-ager ex- 
presses far greater respect and concern for the sacred personality of 
the youngster than does the usual shoulder-shrugging resignation. 
A considerable strengthening of our police-force and of its legal 
power to deal with law-breakers is not only demanded in the 
interest of a community under curfew but also and to no lesser 
degree by the better understood interests of juvenile delinquents, 
hoodlums, gangsters. Just because they are like us made in the 
image of God we must not let them go on ruining themselves and 
the rest of us. 

Once again, I do not plead brutality which is only another kind, 
and a very nasty one, of self-indulgence. I do not call myself a 
conservative. The conservativism of the past belongs to the past 
and contemporary attempts to re-establish the conservative posi- 
tion look—at least to me—too self-conscious for being authentic. 
Nor do I speak as an expert on legislative or civic affairs. This one 
thing, however, I know. God almighty who is nothing but love let 
his only begotten Son bleed for us on the Cross to reveal to us 
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all how seriously he takes us. In the Cross of Christ we are all 
judged and through this judgment the lost dignity of man has 
been restored forever. Let us therefore seek the Grace of Christ to 
live up to our own true dignity and to treat others according to 
their true dignity. Never mind people accusing us of being old- 
fashioned, anti-progressive or reactionary. Some of them may once 
thank us for having reminded them that in a world where every- 
thing is called relative there are still some absolutes that govern 
the lives of God-fearing men and women. God is not mocked. 
His commandments stand fast forever. And the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord, our God, who art the spring of life and in whose light 
we see light. Water, we beseech thee, the seed sown today and let 
it grow in every heart; for the glory of thy name, for the good of 
our fellowman, for our own blessedness. For the sake of the love 
of Christ we ask thee. Amen. 
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Ex. 23:1-13 January 21, 1962 
Heb. 1:1-4; 2.1 


LAW AND REVELATION 


Ex. 20.22: “The Lord said to Moses.” 


This very frequent statement must be read as a superscription 
over the whole Old Testament Law. All the many commandments 
and prohibitions claim the authority of divine revelation. 

A few of the Old Testament laws are in fact older than Moses. 
Most of them are of a later date. And yet they appear all under the 
name of Moses. The reason is not very far to seek. 

When Jesus proclaimed the approaching kingdom of God he 
spoke in parables. He told his audiences little stories in order to 
bring home the points he desired to make. This is characteristic 
of the Hebrew mind. What we would put in general terms the 
Hebrews put in narrative form. And this holds also of the present 
text: “The Lord said to Moses.” 

This text does not aim at conveying historical information con- 
cerning date and authorship of any particular laws. It conveys a 
crucial message in narrative form: “The Lord said to Moses,” that 
means in the true intention of the sacred law givers: What now 
follows stems from the covenant the Lord made with his people 
through Moses. You who hear the words must take them to heart 
and obey them as divine revelation. 

And now remember our Old Testament lesson today. It does 
not consist of statutes that are normally found in a law code. It 
does not deal with specific legal cases. 

Judges are warned against perverting justice; witnesses are ex- 
horted to tell the truth. Bribery is condemned. All people must 
treat one another in a brotherly spirit including personal enemies. 
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Mercy must be shown to strangers and slaves and not be withheld 
from animals. 

The impression made by this passage like many others in the 
divine Law is that of a warm humanitarian spirit of benevolence 
toward all. 

That is true but far from being enough. For all these exhorta- 
tions and injunctions stand under the superscription that is our 
text: “The Lord said to Moses.” They are thus marked as docu- 
ments of divine revelation. Divine revelation communicates to 
those who receive it an insight they could not have had with- 
out it. 

But appeals similar to those embodied in the lesson appear fre- 
quently outside Israel. Wise, philanthropic laws were made in the 
ancient Orient centuries before Moses. And as to high moral prin- 
ciples let me quote from an ancient Babylonian collection of 
proverbs that cannot be traced to Hebrew influence: “Unto your 
opponent do no evil; your evildoers recompense with good; unto 
your enemy let justice be done. . . . Let not your heart be induced 
to do evil.” 

Isn’t that the same spirit that breathes through the passage from 
Exodus? Is there any real difference? 

There is a most radical difference of which we cannot, however, 
become aware apart from fixing our minds upon the words that 
are our text: “The Lord said to Moses.” 

The prohibition of bribery, the commands to open one’s heart 
to the poor and needy are not what we call ethics. They are essen- 
tially religious, summonses into the presence of God. 

Let me explain from the most important of all instances. The 
command to love one’s neighbor as oneself is widely known to be 
from the Old Testament. It stands in Leviticus 19.18. Yet if we 
quote it just in the way I have quoted it now we commit an act 
of spiritual embezzlement. For quoted in this form the command 
represents no more than what could be part of a lofty code of 
ethics as may be set up today between film producers or, for that 
matter, liquor dealers. 

The statement does not appear as what it really is, substantial 
part of divine revelation. For in quoting, one has omitted the im- 
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mediately following clause that shows the true meaning of the 
command: “You shall love your neighbor as yourself. J am the 
Lord.” 

To love one’s neighbor as oneself is not an obligation we have 
chosen for reasons of utility or humane feelings. It is embedded 
in Israel’s and the Church’s relation to its Lord, its Savior God. 

And the same holds of the passage from Exodus with which we 
are now occupied. We cannot understand it as it is intended to 
be understood unless we take the superscription on all the laws as 
our lodestar: “The Lord said to Moses.” We must start with the 
fact that all those obligations are set within the frame of divine 
revelation. 

Reading it in the context of revelation will bring out a message 
which is on quite a different level from the most respectable and 
sublime human ethics. For who is the Lord to whom all the laws 
in the Pentateuch are ascribed? Listen to the words of his self- 
disclosure to Moses at the burning bush: “I have seen the affliction 
of my people who are in Egypt, and have heard their cry because 
of their taskmasters; I know their sufferings, and I have come down 
to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring 
them up out of that land to a good and broad Jand, a Jand flowing 
with milk and honey.” (Ex. 3.7-8) “Behold, the cry of the people 
of Israel has come to me.” (9) 

The same Lord who commands them to do his will has with 
their deliverance from slavery and cruel oppression disclosed his 
heart to them. 

The revelation of God through his mighty deeds in history is a 
revelation of his true nature. Therefore in obeying his commands 
it is not enough to bow before his mighty will. His personal self- 
disclosure requires a personal answer by the people. They must 
act on what they now know, that in all their doings they are related 
to a just and merciful Lord. He has judged the Egyptians for their 
cruelty; he has saved his tormented people from oppression. In 
the presence of this just and merciful Lord the people can live only 
by practicing justice and mercy themselves. Their whole conduct 
must be congenial to the revealed nature of their Lord. That is not 
ethics. It is Biblical faith. 
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For this reason regulations of religious observance appear in the 
Law side by side with those we would style ethical. F.i. we read 
in the present chapter, verse 13: “Take heed to all that I have said 
to you; and make no mention of the names of other gods, nor let 
such be heard out of your mouth.” 

The idea is not that of a mechanical prohibition of pronouncing 
names of other gods. The words rather refer to invoking the names 
of other gods in worship or in rendering an oath. The command 
does not involve what we call ethics; it is religious as it pertains 
to worship. Yet commandments of this type are everywhere in 
the Law spread among those of neighborliness, and there is no 
line of distinction drawn between the two kinds. For they are all . 
of the same kind as they show the people how to live in the pre- 
sence of its divine Savior and Benefactor. 

There is one place in today’s Old Testament lesson where the 
two apparently different sets of commandments are blended into 
a unity nobody can dissolve: “Six days you shall do your work, 
but on the seventh day you shall rest; that your ox and your ass 
may have rest, and the son of your bondmaid, and the alien, may 
be retreshed.” 

The Sabbath is a holy day, dedicated to the Lord and set apart 
from ordinary days, by the prohibition of work. The Sabbath rest 
as the Hebrews understood it was an act of worship. At the same 
time it served the refreshment of slave, alien and domestic animal. 
No line of separation can be drawn between worship and social 
obligations. 

Likewise, mercy toward the poor is closely blended with a very 
ancient pre-Israelite ritual in the ordinance concerning the sabba- 
tical year. Every seventh year the whole arable land must be left 
to lie fallow, “that the poor of your people may eat; and what they 
leave the wild beasts may eat. You shall do likewise with your 
vineyard, and with your orchard.” 

In its present form the injunction represents an extension of the 
Sabbath commandment that spreads the refreshment of worshipful 
rest over the whole land. The idea of generosity toward wild ani- 
mals seems patticularly touching. 

Let me now draw an application that can benefit us personally. 
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There is no separation possible between our obligation toward 
God and our obligations toward our fellow men. To know only 
of social responsibilities is irreligious, and to ignore social responsi- 
bilities is no less irreligious. For in the biblical faith love for God 
active in his exclusive worship and love for one’s fellow man in 
words and deeds form one indivisible unity. 

This is taught by the New Testament not to a smaller but rather 
to a larger extent. While God has in a preliminary manner spoken 
to Israel’s forefathers he has said his final and complete word in 
his Son. The total divine revelation in Jesus Christ comprises not 
only the teaching of Jesus but likewise his whole life and ministry 
culminating in his sacrificial death on the cross and its vindication 
by the resurrection. 

And this is the only basis of Christian ethics. We do not do 
what we have got to do to comply with abstract principles. In all 
our inner life, words and actions we are related not to principles 
but to a person, Jesus Christ, God incarnate. To live a Christian 
life is to live for the sake of him who loved us and gave himself 
for us. His selfdenying love for us sinners calls for response con- 
genial to it. The love calls for our love unfolding in the two de- 
mands of the grateful praise of God and the humble service of the 
fellow man. This is Christ’s commandment for all, and those who 
obey it in the fellowship of his Spirit have eternal life. In obeying 
God, the Christian experiences God, and what it is to experience 
God I will endeavor to show in my sermon a week from today. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Lord Jesus Christ, the renewed fellowship of thy 
Spirit that in dying to our unloving nature, we might bear a true 
response to thy revelation and in knowing thee and the Father 
have eternal life. Amen. 


aay | 


Ex. 32:1 Undated (1941-47) 
1. Cor. 10:1-14 


SERMON ON AARON 


Our subject today is Aaron, taken as an individual and, at the 
same time, as a type. I shall dwell, chiefly, on the story of the 
golden calf, but also consider what we learn about Aaron from 
former and later records. 

Let me start with a brief analysis of the people’s attitude, then 
turn to Aaron’s behavior and finally consider the end of his story. 

Only a few weeks had elapsed after the people of Israel had 
declared unanimously: “All that the Lord has spoken we will do.” 
(Ex. 10:8, Dt. 5:27) when they rushed to Aaron with the ul- 
timatum to set up an idol for them. What had made them forget 
their God and deliverer so quickly? What had happened? Moses, 
their leader, had been summoned by the Lord to the top of Mount 
Sinai and there tarried for 40 days and 40 nights. The people down 
below waited for his return: one week—two weeks—three weeks: 
no sign of Moses. They got more and more impatient until they 
were convinced that Moses would not return at all. And that was 
enough in order to effect a considerable drop in temperature with 
regards to their attitude toward Moses. The one to whom next to 
God they owed their deliverance from the Egyptian slavery was 
now for them “This Moses,” spoken of in a contemptous manner. 
And just as their affection for Moses cooled down their loyalty 
to God underwent the same change. 

“Out of sight—out of mind.” This melancholical saying has 
sometimes a profound meaning. The Lord was an invisible God, 
and he insisted on being invisible: “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness. . . .” As long as Moses was 
amidst of the people they did not feel the full implications of the 
2nd Commandment, its stern contrast to their natural likings. 
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Moses moral authority impressed the presence of the invisible 
One upon their minds. But when Moses had gone it became more 
and more obvious to them that the religion which he had founded 
was entirely impracticable. It did not meet any of their real needs 
and desires as they understood them. What they wanted and 
claimed was a real God who could lead them effectively instead of 
that thin spiritual construction offered to them by the man who 
had gone. A God they needed, for they were a religious people, 
but the God whom they were prepared to worship must be visible, 
expressive, bulky, imposing and, at the same time, insinuating: A 
golden calf—properly a golden bull—that was the God they could 
acknowledge. For God was for them simply a means which they 
would use in order to strengthen their faith in themselves as a 
people. The bull was a symbol of vital power, of fertility and 
irresistible strength. That was just what they wanted. In looking 
at the golden bull as it shone in its splendor they would persuade 
themselves of their own matchless national vitality, the dynamic 
force at their disposal in order to conquer and trample down all 
their enemies and to divide their spoils. They would worship the 
calf in order to glorify themselves as a race. 

So far about the people. Let us now turn to the man who 
complied with their demand, Aaron, the priest. What kind of man 
was Aaron? Let us go back to the place where we learn of him 
first: Ex. 4. When the Lord appeared to Moses at the burning 
bush and charged him to go to Pharaoh and bring the children of — 
Israel out of Egypt, Moses struggled against the Divine charge. 
“Who am I,” he said, (Ex. 3:11) “I am slow of spech, and of a 
slow tongue.” (4:10) The Lord assured him of his personal assist- 
ance. Nevertheless Moses remained unready. His little faith evoked 
the Lord’s wrath. We read in verse 14: “And the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against Moses, and he said: “Is not Aaron the Levite 
thy brother? I know that he can speak well. And also, behold, 
he cometh forth to meet thee: and when he seeth thee, he will be 
glad in his heart... .” V. 16: “And he shall be thy spokesman unto 
the people.” The Lord in his anger makes Aaron to be the supple- 
ment of Moses. Moses is of a rough nature, a man with edges and 
corners, too grave for being eloquent, ungainly. Aaron, however, 
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is smooth and plausible. When he speaks it flows from his lips 
like honey. Not only his speech is sweet, the whole man is. “He 
will be glad in his heart,’ the Lord says of Aaron. That is the 
portrait of a lovable man, one whom everybody likes to meet and 
who, on his part, likes to meet people. “I am so happy,” he would 
say, “to meet you just now.” The man is pliable, one can get on 
with him splendidly. But do not think that these statements con- 
tain anything definite with regards to Aaron’s moral character! 
They only describe his natural endowments. What use he would 
make of them, whether good or bad, will depend on his actual, 
personal decisions. The only thing one can say is that his endow- 
ments make him fit to be Moses’ assistant and spokesman, but 
make him, at the same time subject to certain temptations. The 
story of the golden calf shows how he succumbed to these tempta- 
tions, not by reason of his endowments but by his own fault. Cer- 
tainly Aaron was in communication with God, as we learn from 
the same chapter (V. 27) that God spoke to him and he obeyed 
the Divine call. Aaron was a man of God. 

Nevertheless, when left alone in the wilderness of Sinai with 
the mutinous crowds, this man of God began to waver and to reel 
until he stumbled and fell. What caused him to fall remains the 
secret of his conscience. But let me try to accompany him into the 
last stage of his reflections, as far as life experience and imagina- 
tion, guided by Scripture, would enable me: 

“What these foolish crowds demand of me,” Aaron might have 
said to himself, “is of course a bad thing, the sin against the sec- 
ond commandment. On the other hand, however, they are in such 
a fanatic mood that they will stick at nothing. If I would not 
comply with their ultimatum they might not refrain from killing 
me. Now what would be the good of it? As far as I can see, not 
the least good could result from my being killed. It would neither 
be an advantage to myself nor to Moses nor even to the Lord. I 
am here in order to establish and supervise the most beautiful or- | 
ganization of Divine worship that the world ever saw. Shall I risk 
all these wonderful ordinances to come to nought? I should indeed 
prove a fool and perhaps even worse than a fool, a bad character, 
indeed. I should suffer the purpose of my life to be frustrated by 
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the mutiny of these mad crowds. Is it not wiser to make a tem- 
porary compromise than just to let matters drift away? If these 
idiotic people insist on getting their idol—let them have their idol, 
but in a way which would, ultimately, suit the system for which 
I stand. A Church-leader must be broad-minded and tolerant—as 
long, at least, as he can keep the reins in his hand. So let me, up 
-to a degree, conform to their wish but take care that this irrespon- 
sible popular movement remains within the fold of the church. I 
shall act officially. In my capacity as chief priest I shall organize 
this movement as part of national worship. They will have a golden 
bull, they will have an altar in front of it, but all of this will only 
be permitted for the sake of the greater glory of Jehovah. There 
will be no idolatrous cult—not as long as I am in office. Already 
for tomorrow I will arrange a feast to Jehovah, the Lord who 
brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt.” 

“It must be admitted, of course, that some unexpected turn 
might upset my whole concept. But why should I now wrack my 
brain over what might happen and what not. Whatever may hap- 
pen, I shall have gained time and one of these days my brother 
Moses will return and get me out of trouble. Maybe that Moses 
does not agree with my present dealings, as he is sometimes rather 
a queer fellow. Should he, however, start with rebukes, I shall 
ask him quite simply to stay at home, next time. What could he 
reply? In fact he needs me, he cannot do anything without my 
lending him a hand. With all his one-sided spirituality the whole 
man has never been able to gather 10 people around himself. By 
right he should be obliged to me for what I am going to do now. 
For only by this compromise can I keep him and myself in power.” 

And so Aaron acts. He explains to the people that he is prepared 
to do for them what he can. The success, however, does not de- 
pend on him alone, as the whole matter has also its financial aspect. 
By their willingness to give and sacrifice people must prove that 
they are worthy of the God whom they are going to worship. 

The success is splendid. A flattered crowd is doing their utmost 
in order to satisfy their flatterer. Though the women usually do 
not like to part with their jewels they are contributing largely. 
Quickly the gold is gathered, melted down and carved by Aaron 
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into a metal calf. This calf is, of course, no idol. It is just an adap- 
tation of the idea of Jehovah to the mental capacity and to the 
vitality of the simple man in the street. As the crowds brought 
their burnt-offerings and their peace-offerings and amused them- 
selves with national dances, they were persuaded that they served 
nobody else than the same Lord who had brought them out of 
the land of Egypt. 

The close of the story, however, proved a tremendous disappoint- 
ment to both: priest and people. Aaron, face to face with Moses 
forgets all his clever arguments and behaves just like a little boy 
who caught in a boyish trick, excuses himself by protesting that 
the other boys had stirred him up. “You know how bad this people 
is. . . . I did nearly nothing. .. . They brought their gold... . I 
just threw it into the fire and out comes this calf.” 

Moses’ attitude to the people was of another kind. It was he, 
not Aaron who acted as the true priest in confessing his people’s 
sin to the Lord and imploring His forgiving mercy. God answered 
his prayer of intercession. He forgave. But the Divine pardon did 
not exclude exemplary punishment, meted out to them by the 
Levites. 

Also Aaron received forgiveness. Just therefore he was chastened 
by the loving Lord, who “scourgeth every son whom he receives.” 
And his chastisement was severe. In Lev. 10:3 there is a heart- 
touching statement made about Aaron: “And Aaron held his 
peace.” What made him silent? The sudden death of his two sons 
Nadab and Abihu. It was not due to an accident. Both were de- 
voured by fire from the Lord for their disobedience. What a punish- 
ment for Aaron, too! That a father loses two sons at a moment 
seems sad enough. But this father was the Divinely instituted High 
Priest and his sons were executed publicly by the Lord himself for 
their sin against him. Who suffered more, they or their father? 
“Judgment must begin at the house of God.” (1 Pet. 4:17) 

“This is what the Lord spake.” Moses said to Aaron after the 
death of his sons. “I will be sanctified in them that come nigh me, 
and before all the people I will be glorified.” And then we tread 
that “Aaron held his peace.” He went on holding his peace. The 
Holy God had not chastened him in vain. Only one more re- 
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lapse is recorded of Aaron, a petty slander and palace-intrigue in 
which he participated and which nearly cost his sister Miriam 
dearly, then his silence remained unbroken. He learned his lesson 
and was to the end of his life Moses’ loyal helper, a true priest 
of the Lord whose election God made manifest and vindicated 
against schismatism by letting his rod blossom. (Num. 17:5-8) 
“And behold, the rod of Aaron was budded and brought forth 
buds and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds. (17:8) From 
the golden calf to the blossoming rod—that is Aaron’s story. 

Let me draw a short application. The tremendous mystery of 
the church as an unshaken Divine institution becomes most im- 
pressive if we do not face her under the ideal point of view but 
turn our minds to the real facts and problems. These are in every 
generation appalling. But the Lord’s thoughts are not our thoughts 
and his least is greater than our heart. He does not only tolerate 
time-servers in His Church but lets them sometimes take a leading 
part in its affairs. Then scandals follow and it sometimes looks as 
if God in visiting the sins of His children upon them would expose 
their shame to a gloating world. Let us not be afraid of their gloat- 
ing. The Church is not something like a bad business the failure 
of which would become complete if the world knew how poorly 
its affairs are managed. The Church stands forever. The sword 
of the Levites and the devouring fire from the Lord will in God’s 
good time make many a dry rod budding and blooming. But let 
us take to heart that there is no respect of person with the Lord 
and that judgment must begin at the house of God. There is only 
one way left to escape judgment: “If we judged ourselves, we 
should not be judged.” (1 Cor. 11:31) 

For the rest let us believe. The mystery of the Church is an 
article of faith. “I believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic 
Church; the communion of saints. . . .” “And the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” 

“Therefore lift your drooping hands and strengthen your weak 
knees, and make straight paths for your feet, so that what is lame 
may not be put out of joint but rather be healed.” (Hebr. 12: 
12-13) 
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Ex. 32, 30-34A, 33, 3.12-14, 17-23, 34, 5B-8.29 March 2, 1958 
Rom. 6, 5-11 


FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
TO THE NEW 


Ex. 33, 17b-20: “And the Lord said to Moses... You 
have found favor in my sight, and I know you by 
name ... but you cannot see my face; for man shall 
not see me and live.” 


When our first parents had come of age the first thing they did 
was to betray God. When the children of Israel had been delivered 
from the land of Egypt and given the law from Mt. Sinai, the first 
thing they did was to betray God. They made them a golden calf 
which they worshipped instead of their living Savior. Then the 
Lord said to Moses that he would destroy them for their betrayal. 
Moses interceded for them. He appealed to God to pardon his 
people for the sake of his holy name and the promises made to 
the fathers. He would rather be himself blotted out of the book 
of life than see Israel perish and the Divine purpose in choosing 
them foiled. 

The Lord granted his prayer. He would restore the broken 
covenant. He would go in person with this stiff-necked people and 
lead them with his presence into the promised land. 

So great is the power of intercessory prayer. So great is the mercy 
of God in answering intercessory prayer. So great is the book in 
which God’s sin-forgiving mercy has been revealed to us. 

This record is the earliest in sacred history where a man is pray- 
ing to God for forgiveness. Abraham in praying for the wicked city 
of Sodom had not invoked God’s mercy. He had appealed to his 
righteousness. He had called on the Judge of all the earth not to 
destroy the righteous with the wicked. Moses, however, asked God 
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to pardon a wicked people. That boldest of all prayers was most 
marvelously answered. 

The granting of his prayer moved Moses to the depth. He was 
seized with a keen urge of worship. His heart constrained him to 
draw near his infinitely good Lord, nearer than he had ever been. 

In his prayers he besought God to admit him into his presence 
through a closer revelation of his person and character: “Show 
me now thy ways,” he said, “that I may know thee and find favor 
in thy sight.” Again: “I pray thee, show me thy glory.” He en- 
treated him for a final self-disclosure that should issue in perfect 
personal fellowship of love between the Lord and his servant. 

This prayer was granted only in part. God would show Moses 
a new vision of his goodness and mercy, but his ultimate revela- 
tion must be withheld from him. I propose in what follows to deal 
first with the new revelation Moses received on Mt. Sinai, then to 
consider its limitation. 

In fulfillment of his promise the Lord put Moses in a cleft of the 
rock and as his glory passed by proclaimed his name to him. These 
are the words of the Divine self-testimony: “The Lord, the Lord, a 
God merciful and gracious, slow to anger and abounding in stead- 
fast love and faithfulness, keeping steadfast love for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, but who will by no 
means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children and children’s children, to the third and fourth gen- 
eration.” (Ex. 34:6, 7) 

This is indeed a new revelation. The Divine forgiveness of sins 
had not been disclosed to Moses when he stood by the burning 
bush. Nor had it been disclosed in the ten commandments. Nor 
earlier in the stories of the Patriarchs. 

Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and his sons, they all had sinned, 
and there is no doubt that God forgave them for how could he 
have stood by them all their life without forgiving them? Yet the 
Divine forgiveness is not stated explicitly anywhere in Genesis. It 
was there, certainly, moving secretly behind the scene. Now, how- 
ever, the Divine pardon is shown as it makes history, entering for 
the first time into a nation’s historical consciousness, revealed as 
a factor without which the people could not live, the pillar on 
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which their survival is built. Precisely at the time when this stiff- 
necked people had proved that it deserved nothing but destruction 
God revealed himself as the Forgiver “of iniquity and transgression 
and sin.’ What a new light and truth, what a powerful incentive 
to unending worship and praise! 

And now let us frankly face the seeming paradox with which 
the second part of God‘s self-testimony presents us. The newly 
revealed mercy of God in forgiving sin does not put out of force 
his wrath in judging sin. His judicial severity is neither canceled 
nor weakened. The Lord “will by no means clear the guilty,” that 
is, he will not acquit and let them go unpunished. He will “visit 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children and the children’s — 
children, to the third and the fourth generation.” 

The use of the plural, fathers, children, children’s children, indi- 
cates that the statement refers not to the individuals but to the 
successive generations or rather to the people as it remains the 
same in one generation after another. Every new generation bene- 
fits by the obedience and must pay for the disobedience of its 
predecessors. ‘This formidable truth forms a key to the responsible 
understanding of much in our own experience and much in past 
history. God is the Judge of both, individuals and nations. 

If we now survey the passage as a whole it seems that the Divine 
mercy in forgiving sin and his wrath in judging sin stand side by 
side and no attempt is made to reconcile the two and solve the 
apparent contradiction. It cannot be solved by theorizing. For the 
problem of God’s wrath and mercy suffers only one approach 
which you, personally must take with your heart’s action. Instead 
of asking yourself how to find mercy with your stern Divine judge, 
go now and ask him for mercy. Entreat him to pardon you and 
you will be shown that that works. 

The Lord said to Moses: “I will be gracious to whom I will be 
gracious, and I will show mercy on whom I will show mercy.” He 
will show his great mercy on those who seek his mercy, and he will 
keep his wrath for those who care neither for his mercy nor for 
his wrath. When God had announced to Moses his serious inten- 
tion to consume the idolatrous people in his anger, Moses threw 
his all into an act of fervent intercession: “Turn from thy fierce 
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wrath, and repent of this evil against thy people.” God did as he 
had been asked: “And the Lord repented of the evil which he 
thought to do to his people.” Unless Moses had interceded for 
them Israel would have been destroyed. For God is not mocked. 
His wrath is a tremendous reality yet waits all the time for being 
teplaced by the manifestation of his forgiving love in answer to 
prayer and intercession. What an urge to constant prayer! 

And that has not been changed by the New Testament revela- 
tion. In Christ we have a complete forgiveness of our sins, and 
there is no sin too great for being blotted out and forgotten in 
virtue of his sacrifice on the Cross. But what does the atonement 
avail you unless you go and seek its power to get it into your heart 
and life? Therefore, we whose debts have once and for all been 
canceled on the Cross yet implore our heavenly Father daily on 
our own behalf and that of all: “Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors.” Be certain that every prayer for forgiveness is an- 
swered but pray you must, lest you stand condemned under judg- 
ment on unforgiven sin. “In wrath remember mercy,” prayed the 
Old Testament prophet and so we pray too under the New 
Covenant. 

Moses had asked God to show him his ways and glory. God 
showed him his ways yet did not grant him the full vision of his 
glory. Let me now read to you the words in which God replied 
to Moses’ quest: 

“T will make all my goodness pass before you, and will proclaim 
before you my name, “The Lord’; and I will be gracious to whom 
I will be gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show 
mercy. But .. . you cannot see my face; for man shall not see me 
and live.” In this mercy and grace for the man who sought it God 
will do for him as much as can be done. Listen to the majestic 
picture language of the following promise: 

“Behold, there is a place by me where you shall stand upon the 
rock; and while my glory passes by I will put you in a cleft of the 
rock, and I will cover you with my hand until I have passed by; — 
then I will take away my hand, and you shall see my back; but 
my face shall not be seen.” 

Moses can only see God as a man sees another who has just 
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been passing by. In other words: He can receive no more than 
God’s last but one revelation. Why? Because of his human limita- 
tions: “Man shall not see me and live.” This text endorses a uni- 
versally spread belief found in various forms throughout the history 
of religion, current also among the Israelites and frequently at- 
tested during the whole Old Testament era. The thought of the 
unveiled presence of the Divine strikes man with a sense of 
deadly horror. True, there were individuals and even gatherings 
of people of whom it is recorded that they saw God in a vision 
and lived. But the limitations of every vision are clearly stated by 
one of the greatest visionaries, the prophet Ezekiel. What he saw 
he describes as “the appearance of the likeness of the glory of | 
God.” Not the glory itself and not even its likeness but only the 
appearance of its likeness. More cannot be seen, for “Man shall not 
see my face and live.” While the Lord covered Moses with his 
hand in the cleft of the rock his glory passed by him. Where did 
it go? To the future, the fulfilment of all revealed truth in Jesus 
Christ to whom the whole Old Testament points prophetically. 

In Christ we have received God’s complete, ultimate self-dis- 
closure. We are confronted with a love that gave herself to bleed 
and expire for us on the Cross. Moses was not shown God’s 
supreme all-revealing self-sacrifice. He was told that man could 
not see God and live. This truth has as it were two sides, a near 
and a far one. The far side of it which was hidden under the Old 
Covenant is seen on the Cross where the man Jesus who represents 
us all before the Divine majesty appeared before the majesty and 
was consumed. If I entrust myself to a Savior who died for my sins 
I accept and underwrite God’s radical judgment on my whole per- 
son. Joined to the dying Savior, I die with him. God raised Christ 
from death. Joined to the risen Savior by the same self-surrender 
of faith, I share in his risen life that is no longer threatened by 
death. I live with Christ. 

“For the wages of sin is death,” (Rom. 6, 23) but “he who has 
died is free from sin.” (Ib. 6, 7) The Christian has passed beyond 
the penultimate stage of Divine revelation in the Old Testament. 
With the eye of faith he sees the whole of God, his eternal, self- 
giving love, and in seeing it, dies to his sins to be raised a new 
creature, child of God’s sacrificial love. 
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The Apostle declares in Rom. 6, 9ff: “We know that Christ 
being raised from the dead will never die again; death no longer 
has dominion over him. The death he died he died to sin once and 
for all, but the life he lives he lives to God. So you also must 
consider yourselves dead to sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus.” 

Christ will never die again yet his death remains an ever present 
reality. There is no day, no hour when we were not in a terrible 
need of returning to him from our indifference and folly, our 
pride and despair, our boastfulness and cowardice, our grisly heart- 
lessness, blatant egotism and gloomy lethargy. In returning to him 
with the plea for forgiveness, we apply to ourselves the judgment 
of his death. When we have died with him the Spirit of God will 
raise us to newness of life, devotion and obedience, reason and self- 
control, humility and trust, hope and courage, loving service and 
the joy of love. That is what it means to see God and die in order 
to rise into the presence of his love. “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” 

Let us once again remember Moses, the giant towering high 
above little men and women like us. The stature of the man 
dazzles me. If I met him I wouldn’t dare to talk to him. What a 
ridiculously trivial and, at the same time, brazen presumption to 
claim that I along with Charlie, Bill, Ann and Margie are granted 
a grasp of the ultimate Divine revelation that was denied to one 
like Moses! How foolish! Yet in the wisdom of God that most 
foolish idea has been vindicated for Charlie, Bill, Ann and Margie 
and even for me. For, through the Gospel we all are given par- 
ticipation by faith in the death of the Savior for our sins and in his 
resurrection for our eternal righteousness and Dliss. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Lord and Savior, who hast taught us that the least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than the greatest of the men of God 
of old, grant us, we beseech thee, to dedicate ourselves to thee as 
men who have been brought from death to life to serve thee with 
all we have as instruments of righteousness. And we would give 
thee eternal praise for having taken us out of the dominion of sin 
by bringing us from the reign of the law under the reign of grace. 
Amen. 
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Ex. 32:1: ef ar 24.30-35 November 7, 1954 
Heb. 12:1 


PRIEST OR FIGUREHEAD 


Sermon on Lev. 10:3: “And Aaron held his peace.” 


In this sermon I am going to sketch the biography of a man of 
whom it cannot be said that his personality claims peculiar interest. 
As compared with Moses who under God made Israel the people 
of God, Aaron looks like a piece of decoration, a mere figurehead. 
And his character shows some flaws to put it mildly. Nevertheless, 
God had assigned just such a man to the important position he 
held in the Old Testament Church. For Moses despite his great- 
ness had also his limitations and it was Aaron’s task to fill the gap 
he had left open. Though it took him a long time till he learned 
how to do it properly. 

When the Lord first appeared to Moses at the burning bush 
and charged him to lead his oppressed people out of Egypt Moses 
showed himself very reluctant to accept the Divine commission. 
Now this reluctance is characteristic of every true leader, for only 
the true leader takes his call seriously and understands that what 
God gives him to do is far beyond his strength. No wonder that 
Moses’ resistance against the Divine call went to the point of 
disobedience. He argued with God, pleading that the people were 
so ignorant about the God of their fathers that they would never 
understand his message. As for himself he was not eloquent, slow 
of speech and of tongue. When the Lord promised him that he 
would supply all his weakness he still refused, behaving much like 
a coy primadonna. Then we read that “the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against him and he said ‘Is there not Aaron, your brother, 
the Levite? I know that he can speak well; and behold, he is com- 
ing out to meet you, and when he sees you he will be glad in his 
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heart. And you shall speak to him and put the words in his mouth. 
. . . He shall speak for you to the people, and he shall be a mouth 
tor you, and you shall be to him as God.” (Ex. 4:14-16) 

Thus Aaron was called to make up for what Moses lacked. For 
unlike Moses Aaron was an excellent public relations officer, 
though for all he could say he depended entirely on his brother. 
Without his instruction he was simply lost. But whenever Moses 
had declared the will of the Lord to him the words would flow 
from his mouth as sweet as honey. And Aaron was a good mixer. 
Of Moses, the lonely giant, people were afraid, but nobody could 
ever have been afraid of Aaron. For his mind was much nearer 
to the mind of the crowds. That was Aaron’s asset, yet as often 
happens the asset can prove a liability. Aaron was liable to the 
temptation to follow the multitude instead of leading it. He 
needed not succumb to the temptation, yet he actually did as is 
shown by the story of the golden calf. 

A crowd may be grateful to its benefactor but not for a long 
time. When after the conclusion of the Covenant Moses was called 
by the Lord to the top of Mt. Sinai and kept there for 40 days, 
the people soon reacted according to the proverb: Out of sight— 
out of mind. They not only forgot Moses, they also forgot his 
teaching. 

They had been strictly forbidden to make and worship graven 
images. The necessity of the second commandment is illustrated 
retrospectively from its first breach. 

Like any people the people of Israel was in itself weak and 
forlorn yet their mighty Lord offered them his powerful help. 
“No,” the people said now, “we do not want to depend on the 
grace of an invisible God. We want to be powerful ourselves, 
and the religion we need is one that can give us a sense of dynamic 
strength and vitality.” The God they were eager to worship had to 
be a visible, massive, imposing symbol of their own desired vigor 
and energy. And as there was nobody present to check their appe- 
tites they turned to the priest in office with a strong ultimatum 
to make them a God after their own liking. 

Aaron lacked the moral courage to withstand them. Though I 
am sure he would not have admitted that. Let me try to recon- 
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struct his reasoning when he found himself alone with a mutinous 
people in the wilderness of Sinai. 

“What these mobs demand of me,” Aaron might have said to 
himself, “is, of course, a foolish thing. On the other hand, if I do 
not comply with their desire they might easily kill me. Now tell 
me please, what should be the good of my being killed? Am I not 
just about to set up the most beautiful organization of Divine 
worship the world has ever seen? Shall I risk this great Divine 
purpose to be thwarted by my being killed? That’s a ridiculous 
idea and besides quite unnecessary. No, instead of carrying matters 
to extremes I will make a temporary compromise. 

Let them have their golden bull, let them have an altar in 
front of it but let nobody call it idolatry. It is rather the adapta- 
tion of the idea of Jehovah to the mental capacity and to the ir- 
resisible dynamic vitality of the simple man in the street. Already 
tomorrow I shall proclaim a feast not to an idol but to the very 
Lord who brought forth the people out of the land of Egypt. That 
is not idolatry, is it?” 

“Be this as it may, I shall gain time, and one of these days my 
brother Moses will be back and get me out of trouble. Maybe, he 
will not quite agree to what I am going to do, as he is sometimes 
a rather queer fellow. Let him only try to rebuke me. I shall im- 
mediately ask him to stay home the next time. In fact, he ought 
to be grateful to me who always arranges things for him. He him- 
self admits that he does not have the ear of the masses as he always 
preaches over their heads. He will have also to admit that with 
my present compromise I have saved the situation by keeping him 
and myself in power.” 

And so Aaron acted. He announced to the people that he would 
do for them what he could. Of course, there was also a financial 
angle to it. By their willingness to sacrifice their golden rings the 
people would undoubtedly prove worthy of their high religious 
aspirations. 

Aaron’s display of promotional skill met with a splendid suc- 
cess. A flattered crowd is eager to satisfy their flatterer. 

Quickly, the gold was gathered and melted down. Then Aaron 
carved it into the shape of a golden bull. The people brought their 
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burnt-offerings and peace offerings, ate and drank and made merry. 

While the feast was still going on, the unexpected happened. 
Moses suddenly returned to the consternation of the rebellious 
people and their no less rebellious priest. Face to face with Moses, 
Aaron broke down. All his clever and arrogant excuses were gone. 
He behaved like a silly boy who, caught in a boyish trick, puts the 
blame on other boys: “You know the people, that they are set on 
evil. . . . I said to them, ‘Let any who have gold take it off’; so 
they gave it to me, and I threw it into the fire, and there came 
out the calf.” (Ex. 32: 22-24) 

Moses took his people far more seriously than his brother. As 
a true leader he withstood and checked them, and as a true priest 
he stood on their behalf before the Lord, confessing their sin and 
pleading for forgiveness. His prayer was answered. But the Divine 
pardon did not exclude exemplary punishment. 

Also Aaron was forgiven. Because he was forgiven he was chast- 
ened by him who “chastises every son whom he receives.” (Heb. 
12:6) His chastisement was severe. He lived to see two of his sons, 
Nadab and Abihu, continue and further develop their father’s 
cleverly hidden disobedience. They too tried to conceal it behind 
a priestly gesture. Once, they offered unholy fire before the Lord, 
such as he had not commanded them. Suddenly, fire came forth 
from his presence and devoured them. (Lev. 10:1-2) Our record 
adds a deeply moving statement about their father’s reaction to 
the Divine judgment: “And Aaron held his peace.” (Ib. 10:3) 

Aaron went on holding his peace. Only one more relapse is re- 
corded, when he joined his sister Miriam in a petty palace intrigue 
against Moses. Moses had married a foreign woman, and when 
Miriam upbraided him for it she who had valued herself on the 
colour of her skin was struck by the Lord with leprosy. (Numbers 
12) On Moses’ intercession she was cured, and after that Aaron 
did no more break his peace. At last, the figure-head of a priest 
became a true priest. This the Lord himself attested when after 
the rebellion of Korah the dry rod which Aaron had deposited 
in the sanctuary sprouted over night and put forth buds and 
produced blossoms and bore ripe almonds. (Num. 17:5-8) 

From the golden calf to the blossoming rod—that is Aaron’s 
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story. Is not part of our story much the same? Or do not all of 
us have to learn to silence the countless clever and supercilious 
excuses that serve us as a cover of disobedience? May the grace 
of Christ that changes sinners into saints and queer saints into his 
servants, teach us all to hold our peace in yielding our hearts 
sincerely to him who is our only salvation and sanctification. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our gracious Lord, who leadest thy Church and all its members 
through many a severe crisis, grant us, we beseech thee, in time to 
learn our lessons, so that we may serve thee with sincerity and 
humility all the days of our pilgrimage. Amen. 
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Lev. 11:1-23, 41-47 November 22, 1942 
Rom. 14:23B 
Gal. 3:24-25 


THE HOLINESS OF GOD 


Lev. 11:45B-47: “You shall therefore be holy, for I 
am holy. This is the law pertaining to beast and bird 
and every living creature that moves through the 
waters and every creature that swarms upon the 
earth, to make a distinction between the unclean 
and the clean and between the living creature that 
may be eaten and the living creature that may not 
be eaten.” 


Also the apparently less interesting Scripture portions form part 
of the Word of God. Their neglect would narrow our outlook 
on the Scripture and deprive us of blessings upon our inner life. 
Therefore I am going to devote this sermon to a portion of the 
Old Testament’s ritual law. 

My purpose is religious and not historical. I am not going to 
refer to the vast material of comparison which modern folklore 
has collected: Food taboos of contemporaneous primitive tribes. 
One thing, however, I may mention: Modern students agree that 
the purpose of the ritual Law was not hygienic or moral but reli- 
gious. Institutions which go back to a period of antiquity far earlier 
than Moses were not only reformed in the Mosaic legislation but 
made serviceable to a peculiar purpose. This peculiar purpose 
which cannot be traced back to Moses but only to the Spirit of 
God is nothing less than Divine Revelation, enlightening, guid- 
ing, educating God’s people, preparing them for God’s final revela- 
tion to come. For the Christian the Old Testament ritual Law as 
well as any other part of the Scriptures points to Christ. This 
is therefore the point of view under which I am dealing with it. 
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The message of Leviticus 11 to the Israelites is clearly pro- 
claimed in our textwords. There are two statements. 

“You shall be holy, for I am holy,’ (V. 45B) and “to make a 
distinction between the unclean and the clean.” (47) 

What is the holiness of God? Two things constitute God’s 
holiness. 

(1) His radiant purity of moral character in contrast to the 
unholy heathen gods and godesses. God is the source of all right- 
eousness, His revealed will the only standard to discern between 
good and evil. 

(2) God by His holiness and according to it is apart from every- 
thing that is unholy. (Habakkuk 1:13) “Thou art of purer eyes 
than to behold evil and canst not look on iniquity.” Because God 
is holy, God is the judge. Judgment means separation. God and 
the sinner cannot have any fellowship. Holiness is purity in ac- 
tion—as parting from impurity. 

Look back to our textwords: two statements. There is a close 
relation between holiness and distinction of clean and unclean. 
But what has this to do with food prohibitions? 

Let us remember that man’s relation to food as well as his rela- 
tion to animals was the touchstone of his personal relation to God 
at the two decisive junctures of sacred history: The first and the 
second Adam’s temptations. “And the Lord God commanded 
the man, saying, ‘You may freely eat of every tree of the garden 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil you shall not 
eat, for in the day that you eat of it you shall die.” (Gen. 2:16-17) 
Man created with an animal body yet made a living soul in the 
image of God, then was given a tremendous chance, the oppor- 
tunity to establish his true God-likeness, his spiritual nature which 
elevated him far over the animals by an act of heart obedience, of 
loving surrender to God. The material which God chose to give 
man his chance, to let his decision be revealed, was the simplest 
possible: the one with which both man and animal have to do 
daily: food. The beasts, as far as their appetite goes, only want to 
gratify their desire to eat, to eat, to eat. Man, without being de- 
prived of anything good he needs should imitate God just by 
learning to give instead to take. It was so very little that he had to 
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give. Yet he succumbed to the temptation. The tempter’s instru- 
ment was an animal. Man’s relation to the animal nature was the 
subject of testing. Now, eating a fruit is a very little thing, but 
obedience is a very great thing. Adam sinned not only by with- 
holding his heart from God but, at the same time, by partaking 
in the most blasphemous lie which has ever been uttered. “But 
the serpent said to the woman: ‘You will not die. For God knows 
that when you eat of it your eyes will be opened, and you will be 
like God, knowing good and evil.” (Gen. 3:4-5) His sin was 
spiritual, but there was a material in which it expressed itself, food ~ 
in its impression on man’s animal nature. Sin has two parts: Its 
spiritual source is the desire to be like God, free to do whatever 
one wills. Its material or bodily outcome is greed which scorns any 
restrictions. 

“The Spirit immediately drove him out into the wilderness. 
And he was in the wilderness forty days, tempted by Satan; and 
he was with the wild beasts; and the angels ministered to him.” 
(Marc. 1:12-13). Our Lord’s first work after his baptism was the 
restitution of man’s obedience toward God. In the first temptation 
He subordinated the desire of His body for food to the will of God. 
As Marcus relates this was done in the presence of animals. Im- 
mediately the relations between man and animals were changed. 
In virtue of this His victory He could later declare everything 
clean which enters the mouth. 

Between these two junctures in sacred history and since then 
countless people betrayed God to the greed of their sensual nature. 
I pass over the period from Adam to Noah, and from Noah to 
Moses. When God chose a people and made it into a nation by 
delivering it from the Egyptian tyranny he granted them the great- 
est pedagogical institution: the Law. Under the rule of the Law 
man had to learn step by step, what he had unlearned in the be- 
ginning of history: to sacrifice his will to the will of the Holy God. 
One class of this Divine Law was the food prohibitions. 

Why just one class of animals was declared clean and others 
unclean we cannot say. Nor are the marks of distinction under- 
standable to us; therefore I am not dealing with the details. What 
these regulations show to us is a kind of Divine object-lesson. The 
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proclaimed cleanness of certain animals and the uncleanness of 
others would certainly remind people of God’s holiness as it separ- 
ates from everything unholy. By putting these distinctions into 
practice they were, though only figuratively, imitating God. “You 
shall be holy, for I am holy.” It is true, this was only a shadowing 
of the true moral realities of obedience, love and surrender. There- 
fore I called it an object-lesson. I may also call it a kind of train- 
ing. Like soldiers on maneuvers, fighting a sham enemy but thus 
learning to fight the real one, they cannot be exposed to the 
dangers of real war before having developed their strength in a 
mock-war; or like children, developing their technical instincts by 
building houses and constructing machines all of wood, tin or card- 
board. ‘The clean and unclean animals were only the cardboard, 
what mattered was the idea of the play. 

What was the idea? The regulations were not directed against 
our natural bodily desires as such (many of the prohibited animals 
are objects of natural disgust) but against our indiscriminate desire 
to do what we will, to be as God. By submitting to these regula- 
tions the Israelites had to learn, at first, that they were no gods, 
but under God. Correspondingly their animal nature was led to 
submit to the likeness of God in man, his spiritual nature: not to 
covet and not to take but to receive and to return in gratitude and 
sacrifice. The whole Law is an object-lesson of gratitude and self- 
denial. 7 

Let me add a few words about the effects of this legislation. 
Their abuse by the Pharesees should not blind our eyes to the 
educational results achieved. People who learned from childhood 
to submit to a firm rule of conduct had a good chance to become 
firm and strong characters. The ritual Law bred men who would 
not call black white and white black. Something strict and abso- 
lute entered their lives. They learned to distinguish between what 
God ordered and what God condemned, to fight the good fight 
without any compromise. Characters like Elijah or Jeremiah owed 
much to the object-lesson of obedience which the Law provided 
for them. “How long will you go limping between two different 
opinions? If the Lord is God, follow him; but if Baal, follow him.” 
(1 Kings 18:21) Men like these were in the minority, it is true. 
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But even if no other man had made use of the Law’s teaching, one 
did, the Lord Jesus Christ. He was brought up under the Law, 
practiced it and understood its message to Him: that He should 
give entirely, sacrifice His whole being to the Father. I mentioned 
His temptation in the desert. There were other temptations when 
the people wanted to crown Him king or when Peter suggested 
to Him to spare Himself. And then, Gethsemane: “Not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.” (Mt. 26:39) This was the fulfilment of the 
whole Law, the Laws of the clean and unclean animals included. 

And only if we take our stand on this firm rock of Christ’s fin- 
ished work, we are free from the Law. We believe as Christ that 
“there is nothing unclean of itself.” (Rom. 14:14) “For every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it is received 
with thanksgiving. For it is sanctified by the Word of God and 
prayers.” (1 Tim. 4:4) This thanksgiving refers to Christ who by 
His sacrifice has hallowed the whole creation. If we are in Christ, 
there is no distinction between clean and unclean creatures. If we 
are not in Christ, no matter whether we make distinctions or not, 
we come short of Old Testament standards. A Christian is free 
to take everything not because nothing matters and I may eat what 
I will but only because Christ, by fulfilling the Law has opened 
to us access to the whole creation. Every bit of food we are taking 
we owe to Him—as without Him we could not take it with a good 
conscience. 

Let me close with another application. Christ has not redeemed 
us that we may enjoy ourselves in taking whatever we like but that 
we may fight the good fight by following Him. We are free from 
the Law—like the grown-up people who do no longer play with 
cardboard and tin, as they are working now in their real profes- 
sions, or like soldiers who are free from the obligations of training. 
When are they free? In the hours of actual battle. Likewise, Christ 
has freed us from the obligation of mock-war against sin in order 
to make us fit for the requirements of the true, holy war against 
sin, the daily struggle of faith for more faith and love and hope. 

“And the Lord said to Moses and to Aaron, ‘Say to the people 
of Israel.” (Lev. 11:1-2A).'To us God in Christ speaks directly to 
each one personally: “Follow me!” 
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Lev. 16 November 16, 1943 
Hebr. 8 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 


John 4, 23: “But the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” 


Hebr. 8:13: “In that he saith: A new covenant, he 
hath made the first old. Now that which decayeth 
and waxes old is ready to vanish away.” 


When we gather together on the Lord’s day in order to worship 
God in common we do not use any ceremonial at all. Of course, 
we have a certain order of Service. There must be some measure of 
organization whenever people gather for a distinct purpose. But 
this has nothing to do with the performance of fixed rites. We 
may start a Service in singing a hymn, or we may start it with a 
call to worship and prayer. We may have two hymns altogether 
or we may have six. Hymns are chosen, prayers offered, a Sermon 
preached and its subject taken, freely, that is not arbitrarily but 
rather as it seems fit to meet the needs and express the actual 
state of the congregation. 

Are we mindful of what this inward freedom of worship which 
we enjoy presupposes? It presupposes not less than the cross of 
Christ. For this gift has been granted to the Church of Christ 
together with the gift of perfect redemption, wrought out at Cal- 
vary. We can worship God, as the Holy Spirit moves us from 
within because of the new hearts which we have received. Instead 
of the old hearts of stone Christ has given us hearts of flesh which 
are sensitive to the inward drawing of His Spirit. It is only due to 
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this new relationship to God that we can dispense in our worship 
with any prescribed ritual. 

It was not so under the Old Covenant. Already then people 
gathered in order to worship God sincerely and reverently. Never- 
theless, it could not be left to them or to their leaders to organize 
their worship just according to the needs of the season and the 
hour. The Spirit of God was not as near to them as He is to 
the believers under the New Covenant. He did not lead the Is- 
taelites of old to draw into the Divine presence, freely. The reason 
was that their sins were not atoned for once and for all. In order 
therefore to enable them to approach God in worship certain ela- 
borate preparations had to be made. Only after these preparations 
access to the throne of Grace was opened to them. How to make 
these preparations they did not know. They had to be told. It was 
God Himself who told them by means of fixed statutes. And the 
Israelites were not permitted to change these statutes which they 
had received through Divine legislation. The order of the temple- 
service was both, external and compulsory. For also in regard to 
worship the Israelites of old were not under the Gospel but still 
under the Law. 

The part of the Divine Law which referred to or was in any 
connection with Divine worship is called the ritual or the ceremo- 
nial Law. 

Now what is the very center in every true worship? It is prayer, 
strictly speaking: spiritual prayer: Being assured anew of the Di- 
vine Grace, the worshippers lift up their hearts to their gracious 
Lord and surrender themselves to Him afresh, gratefully and joy- 
fully. To this purpose everything at the Service must contribute. 
We should not doubt that this was already the case at the Taberna- 
cle in the wilderness and at the Temple in Jerusalem. So far there 
is no essential difference between the children of God under the 
Old and under the New Dispensations. The distinctive character- 
istic of the Old Testament worship rather concerns the require- 
ments which had to be met in order to approach God. By the very 
Law which regulated their worship the worshipping community 
under the Old Covenant was shown that it was a community of 
sinners. But how could the sinner dare to appear before God and 
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enter communion with Him? How could he stand face to face 
with his Holy Judge and not perish immediately, like Nadab and 
Abihu? Only under a cover the sinner could seek the presence of 
God, and this cover he could never provide himself. Yet God in 
his grace provided for it. And this is the meaning of the various 
animal sacrifices in the Old Testament. “For the life of the flesh is 
in the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement (literally: to be a cover) for your souls.” (i.e.: lives) 
(Lev. 17:11) The observant Jew, today, covers his head whenever. 
he seeks the presence of God in prayer. The Old Testament be- 
liever covered his life. The blood of the sacrifice, its life-substance, 
surrendered to its Creator, interposed between the Holy One 
and the sinner who had forfeited his life. Provided with this cover 
the Israelite of old could appear before God and dedicate himself 
to Him in worship. The sprinkling of the blood by the priest indi- 
cated to the worshiper that access was now open and his worship 
would be acceptable. 

There were various kinds of animal sacrifice and many rites in 
conjunction with them. Amongst these the rites of the Day of 
Atonement were of signal importance. For they referred not to 
the single trespasses but to the general sinfulness of Israel as a na- 
tion. The priests, the common people and even the sanctuary in 
their midst were on this day brought under the shelter of the sacri- 
ficial blood. And the blood was not just sprinkled in front of the 
altar or applied to the horns of the altar only, as with ordinary 
sin-offerings, but it was brought by the High Priest into the Holiest 
of all. There he sprinkled it seven times in front of and upon the 
mercy-seat which covered the Arc of the Covenant. Thus the blood 
of the sacrifice was brought as near to the Lord as possible. This 
was the only occasion on which the High Priest dared enter the 
innermost sanctuary. Except him nobody dared ever enter it. And 
the High Priest himself had to be protected from the Divine 
presence by a cloud of incense. For the congregation which he 
represented was not fit to draw into the unveiled Divine presence. 
Redemption was yet to come. But as God provided for provisional 
atonement He let on this day the High Priest enter the Holiest 
of all, the pan with the blood in his hand. Thus the people of God 
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whom he represented were shown that they were never nearer to 
God than on the day when they confessed their radical sinfulness 
and received the Divine pardon. 

The Divine pardon was brought home to them in a strong man- 
ner by the rite with the scape-goat. At the entrance of the taber- 
nacle the High Priest laid both his hands upon the scape-goat and 
confessed over it all the sins of the Israelites. Then a man led the 
ram away into the wilderness to a remote spot and set him free. 
Thus it was expressed that the sins atoned for had vanished away. 

All these ceremonies were performed by the High Priest only. 
Yet the people did not play a merely passive role. There was some- 
thing important left for them to do, too. They had to “afflict their 
souls” by keeping a rigorous fast. The Day of Atonement was not 
a feast but a fast. And fasting was then not a mere abstention from 
food but a positive action of self-humiliation. 

The Old Testament leaves no doubt that none of the ceremonies 
performed on the Day of Atonement had in themselves any atoning 
effect. Forgiveness of sin was a free act of Divine mercy. “And the 
priest shall make atonement for him (literally: a cover for him) 
and it shall be forgiven him.” (Lev. 4:31) The granting of Divine 
pardon is at this and several other places in Leviticus clearly dis- 
tinguished from the rites which the priest performed. Neverthe- 
less these rites were necessary for the atonement. Why? Because 
then just as today remission of sin was only available to people who 
knew that they were in need of it and that God was prepared to 
forgive them. This was brought home to the Israelites of old by 
means of the ceremonies described. You may ask whether there 
was no other way to bring it home to them. The answer is plainly: 
No. 

To us under the New Covenant both our spiritual needs and 
the saving grace of God are brought home through the Word of 
God. And in our Services it is the function of the sermon to ex- 
plain the Word of God and thus to open it up to the hearts. At 
the Jewish temple, however, there was no sermon. The High 
Priest on the Day of Atonement did not preach. For the Ministry 
of the Word was not entrusted to the instituted priests but to the 
prophets whom God would call according to His free choice. None 
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but the prophets received the gift of the Spirit in order to proclaim 
the Word of God. Therefore another kind of teaching was neces- 
sary in the Temple. There, people were taught of sin and Grace 
by means of a symbolic performance. It was a kind of living pic- 
ture which they had to perform themselves, a sacred drama in 
which every one took some part though the chief roles were en- 
acted by the professionals, the priests. In this way the Israelites’ 
relation to God and God’s relation to them was explained to them. 
It was teaching without the Word as fitted to a period of Divine 
dispensation in which the worshiping community was identical 
with the nation, i.e. a non-spiritual entity. 

When, however, Christ came and worked out an everlasting 
redemption not for the Israelites only but for all mankind, the 
sacred drama of the Old Testament cult had served its purpose. 
Since then it is needed no more. We need no more take cover 
under the blood of the animal sacrifice. Christ who sacrified him- 
self to God through the eternal Spirit is our cover and He is more 
than that. He does not only cover our sins, He bears them and 
takes them away. Therefore we need no scape-goat. When the sin- 
less One took all our sins upon Himself our sins were buried in His 
grave. They are no more. He left them behind when He rose from 
the dead triumphantly. 

This marks our position as Christians. It marks at the same time 
the position of the Jewish people. If the Jews, that is the observant 
Jews—the others are out of any contact with the Old Testament— 
still stick to as much of their old rites as they can keep after the 
destruction of the Temple, they challenge the claim of Christ’s 
finished work of redemption. To challenge the claim of Christ 
means, however, to challenge God. Here lies the root of all their 
appalling sufferings as a nation until this day. And here, also, starts 
our responsibility for them towards God. 
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Luk. 15:11-32 June 8, 1941 
Num. 6:22-27 


THE PRIESTLY BLESSING 
Sermons on Numbers 6, 22-27 


This is the priestly blessing which was used at the Temple 
Service, every morning, the sacred name of God being pronounced 
in its real form. 

This shows that already the Jews of old laid great emphasis on 
these three simple verses. For us Christians the priestly blessing 
claims an even greater significance, and this for two reasons. At 
first, it is a wonderful Gospel portion, inserted between ordinances 
and figures of the Law. The preceding verses deal with the regula- 
tions for Nazirites whilst the subsequent ones describe the follow- 
ing of wagons and oxen for the transport of the Tabernacle. 

But the priestly blessing is all Grace. It only speaks of God’s 
gifts. 

No legal restriction is made, no condition stated on the fulfil- 
ment of which the efficiency of the blessing would depend: “If 
you do this and leave that, then the Lord will bless and keep you.” 
No . . . sheer Grace, as offered to mere faith. God’s abounding 
gifts are poured down upon us sinners. That is already the Gospel, 
a prophetic anticipation of what the Lord Jesus Christ has acquired 
for us. 

Yet this blessing is evangelical also in another sense. What does 
it mean to bless? Our text clearly answers this question: The 
priest, whom God had appointed had to “put the name of God 
upon the children of Israel.” 

If he did so, God, the only blessing-giver, would act accordingly 
... “And I will bless them.” 

The name of God is His personality as revealed to us. So we 
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may suppose the words of the priestly blessing to reveal to us God’s 
personality. 

And indeed: If we study this blessing in the light of New Tes- 
tament revelation, we discover that it points prophetically at the 
New Covenant. In the New Testament, as the Church of God has 
been taught and teaches us to read it, God is revealed as the one 
God in three Persons. The name of God definitely is: the Triune 
God. This is testified to by the priestly blessing as each of its three 
verses refers to the blessings from the activities of one of the three 
Divine Persons. The first verse deals with the Father, the second 
with the Son, the Third with the Holy Spirit. 

Surely this does not mean that the Father is absent in what the . 
Son does or that the Son does not share in all the Father’s work or 
that the Holy Spirit does not act in the action of Father and Son 
as well. The Three Divine Persons are connected inseparably with 
one another in all God’s dealing with us. Still in each of the three 
parts of the blessing one of the three Divine Persons has the lead, 
humanly speaking. It is the Father’s will to reveal Himself ex- 
clusively through the Son, and it is the Son’s finished work which 
the Spirit brings home to our hearts. Conversely, it is the Father’s 
drawing (John 6, 44) which causes us to come to Jesus and to 
receive by faith in Him the Holy Ghost who, for His part, was 
already preparing our hearts to yield to the Father’s drawing to the 
Son. 

Let us go through the three stages of the priestly blessing, which 
is, as our text clearly shows (v. 27), a Divine blessing. 


I. The blessing of the Father 


This blessing and keeping comprehends all the gifts which God, 
the Father, the Creator and permanent ruler of the universe con- 
fers on us. 

As Paul said at Lystra: God “left not himself without: witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” (Acts 14, 17) 
Or as the apostle said at Athens: “He giveth to all life and breath 
and all things; and has made of one blood all nations of men for 
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to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation: that they 
should seek the Lord: if haply they might feel after him, and 
find him, though he be not far from every one of us: For in him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” (Acts 17, 25b-28a) This 
providential caring for us is by no means limited to the general 
Government of the World or to the great happenings in human 
history. It is rather extended to each single individual. As the 
apostle says: “God is not far from every one of us.” His providence 
which feeds the fowls of the air and clothes the lilies of the field, 
tenderly watches over every child, man and woman up to the little 
happenings in every day’s life. The great and miraculous lines of 
Divine guidance in our lives which we at some times become con- 
scious of when our eyes become opened, suddenly, as well as so 
many daily tokens of His protecting goodness—all this Belongsit to 
His blessing and keeping us. 

God grants us His help, protection and guidance out of His 
Love. He likes to give freely and lavishly. Yet in all His giving 
He pursues a higher purpose than our mete receiving of His gifts. 
He wants to give us more than His gifts: Himself, fellowship with 
Him. And He wants to make our hearts desire His fellowship. 
He wants us, as the apsotle puts it “to seek the Lord.” 

May I illustrate this by a very primitive comparison: If you 
call on a man whom you want to meet but have not yet met, you 
will let him have your visiting card so that he learns who his 
visitor is. Likewise God’s gifts in Creation and providence are His 
visiting cards in order to introduce Himself to us as our Creator 
and Friend. He wants to be known to us and to kindle our hearts 
to go out and meet Him. This is His purpose in blessing and 
keeping us. So far about the blessing of the Father. 


II. In order to pass into the blessing of the Son let me return 
to the comparison of the visiting cards. If we know from a man’s 
visiting-card His name, His calling and whereabouts, we know 
already a lot about Him but we do not yet know the man himself, 
as we have not yet met him personally. Let us apply this to our 
subject. God’s goodness in granting us life, sustenance, protection 
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and guidance reveals to us much of Him yet does not reveal His 
personality. Though He deals with every man individually He still 
keeps in the background. He sends His gifts before Him (like 
visiting-cards), He himself will follow afterwards. What He has 
been doing up till now is only the first step to His full revelation. 
God’s personality, His character, His heart is only revealed in 
The Son. If we want to know who God is. If we want (as we 
need) to meet Him personally—there is only one way left: faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

Let me, in order to point this out, recall to your mind our New 
Testament Lesson. In studying the parable of the prodigal son, a 
short time ago, I was moved by its universal bearing. There is no 
man in the world whose attitude towards God may not be com- 
pared to either the prodigal’s or to his elder brother’s attitude 
towards their father. The one of the two sons who moves to a 
far country, there squanders his fatherly inheritance in a life of 
immorality. 

The other, who remains at his father’s house, lives a decent life 
yet does not really love his father. His heart is dark and cold. Now 
whoever you are: either you have abused God’s fatherly blessing 
by squandering His gifts in a life of your own choosing far from 
the presence of God, or you have not gone so far, you still wor- 
ship God and abstain from gross sins but your heart remains bitter 
and cold, and there is at the bottom of it some resentment against 
God which at certain occasions breaks out. But the majority of 
people may in some periods or in some aspects of their life be- 
have like the prodigal son whilst at other times or in other respects 
they behave like his pharisaical brother. We have all shown our- 
selves to be unworthy of God’s blessing, unworthy of the least 
gifts which we receive from Him, unworthy to live, mature for 
judgment. 

But the parable shows us more than this. It reveals to us the 
Father’s character in His dealing with both his sinful sons. The 
father in the parable did not wait until his prodigal son entered 
his house, “he ran and fell on his neck and kissed him.” There 
is no word of reproach, there is all joy for the child “that was lost 
and is found.” And as to the elder brother, who was no less a 
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sinner, his father did not leave him to stay outdoors in his un- 
happy state of mind, “but came out and entreated him.” He did 
not rebuke him for his heartlessness, but spoke kindly to him, too: 
“Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine.” In this 
forgiving love the father revealed his personality completely to 
both his ungrateful sons. Likewise God, our heavenly Father, 
whose gracious gifts we never acknowledged, whose Love we 
scorned, has revealed to us His personality, definitely and com- 
pletely, in the forgiving Love of Jesus Christ, the Love that died 
for us. In Jesus Christ God has revealed His very essence: self- 
denying Love. Jesus Christ, dying for us, His enemies, receiving 
the deadly blow of judgment on our behalf, sacrificing Himself 
to save us; Jesus, allowing Himself to be taunted, beaten, spat at, 
and left dying in utter loneliness—that is God. Do you want (as 
you need it) to know God’s attitude towards you personally? It 
is shown to you at the Cross of Calvary to which the Savior is 
nailed. His arms stretched out to embrace you: Forgiving, saving, 
blessing. This is God’s attitude towards you personally. From the 
Cross of Calvary, as the apostle Paul says, God “hath shined in 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” (2 Cor. 4, 6) There, at Calvary, “the 
Lord made His face shine upon us,” removing the darkness of 
our sins. And when He rose from the dead and ascended to 
Heaven, the Lord Jesus Christ kept this mighty power which He 
had acquired when dying on our behalf, the power to shine in 
our hearts. John, on the island of Patmos, seeing in his vision the 
risen Savior “whose countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength” (Rev. 1:16) thus witnessed to the fulfilment of the 
second part of the priestly blessing in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. 


III. The blessing of the Spirit 


All the gracious gifts we heard of: the gift of the Father in 
Creation and Providence, the gift of the Son in His sacrifice for 
the sake of our salvation—all would not be of the least use to any- 
body, unless the third Person in Holy Trinity, the Spirit of God, 
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made it available to us. The work of the Father in keeping and 
blessing us is in its effects visible to all mankind yet no man 
acknowledges it unless the Holy Spirit stirs his numb heart and 
opens his blind eyes. The Son of God, when becoming man, 
lived and acted in public, and we have simple, trustworthy records 
on His life, death and resurrection, yet “no man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” (1 Cor. 12, 3) The Holy 
Spirit procedes from the Father and the Son in order to change 
our stony hearts into hearts of flesh. He makes us sensitive and 
responsive to the blessing of the Son and the Father. Being 
carried out within our hearts, the work of the Spirit is invisible. 
The Holy Spirit does not reveal Himself but he reveals the Son > 
and through the Son the Father. As the Lord said of Him: “He 
shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
he speak.” The Lord adds: “He shall glorify me: for He shall 
receive of mine, and shall show it unto you.” (John 16, 13-14) The 
Holy Spirit is the agent of God’s whole revelation. He guides us 
“into all truth.” He teaches us “all things” (John 16:13; 14:26) 
At the Holy Spirit the prophet Jeremiah pointed, when prophesy- 
ing a New Covenant under which there would be no teacher, that 
is none that could be compared to the one, Divine teacher. For 
the Holy Spirit teaches us inside our hearts whilst all human 
teachers can only teach from outside our hearts. As God said 
through Jeremiah: “I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts; and will be their God, and they shall be 
my people.” (Jer. 31, 33) 

“I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” This fellow- 
ship between God and man, the ultimate purpose of Creation and 
Redemption is meant and prepared for us by the Father, acquired 
for us by the Son, and conveyed to us by the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit thus completes the work of God. Without His assist- 
ance we should all remain deaf and blind to the truth. He carries 
the Divine blessing to become ours. In the Person of the Holy 
Spirit God lifts up His countenance upon us. A man lifts up His 
countenance, looks up in order to face his fellow and to be faced 
by him. In the Person of the Holy Spirit God looks at us in a 
way that His looking at us makes us look at Him, He meets us 
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and is met by us. And this fellowship between God and us is 
called peace. The Hebrew word “shalom” means integrity, to lack 
nothing, to own everything. It comprehends all that God gives us, 
“all things.” All that our hearts, as God has made them, desire, 
even more than we ever could anticipate: the highest good, God 
Himself. 

Let me close with a reference to the beginning of this sermon. 
To bless means, to put God’s name upon the children of Israel, 
to put God in person upon the believers. This is the effect of the 
Triune God’s action whenever it meets faith. God gives Himself 
to us, He enters our hearts. He becomes our God, and we become 
His people. Beginning to realize what this means, is to enjoy 
heaven already here on this earth. 

Let us bow down in deep reverence and gratitude before the 
blessing of the Triune God and let us listen to the words which 
I am going to read to you, in such a way that we actually pray 
with the apostle Paul the following prayer: 

“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! . . . How unsearchable are his judgments, ‘and his ways 
past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or 
who has been his counsellor? Or who has first given to Him, and 
it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of Him and through 
Him, and to Him are all things: to Whom be glory forever. 
Amen.” 
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Num. 11, 1-6.10-17.24-30 November 29, 1959 
Mk. 9, 38-40 


ODD PROPHETS 
(The Enigma of Otherness) 


Mk. 9, 40: “He that is not against us is for us.” 


Today’s Old Testament lesson shows two remarkably different 
reactions on the part of Moses. He reacted passionately against the 
spiritless cravings of the mob that identified the purpose of human 
life with eating well garnished viands. The people were not 
ashamed of weeping throughout their families, every man at the 
door of his tent, because their food lacked the strong seasoning 
which they had relished in Egypt. Their freedom from state slavery 
they would sell for a bunch of garlic. 

Listen again to Moses’ pathetic complaint in his prayer: 


“Why hast thou dealt ill with thy servant? And why have I 
not found favor in thy sight, that thou dost lay the burden 
of all this people upon me? Did I conceive all this people? 
Did I bring them forth, that thou shouldst say to me, ‘Carry 
them in your bosom, as a nurse carries the suckling child... . 
I am not able to carry all this people alone, the burden is too 
heavy for me. If thou wilt deal thus with me, kill me at once 
... that I may not see my wretchedness.” 


If we have but a little understanding for the burden of leader- 
ship we must feel some of the sting of Moses’ pain. True lead- 
ership, especially spiritual leadership is fraught with distress. It 
demands endurance under heavy affliction. Something like an echo 
of Moses’ lament is heard in Christ’s rebuke to his disciples. “O 
faithless and perverse generation, how long am I to be with you? 
How long am I to bear with you?” (Mt. 17, 17) 
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Quite different was Moses’ reaction to the two elders, Eldad and 
Medad who did not gather with the others when he called them. 
Joshua wanted him to discipline them. Moses refused. Again a line 
can be drawn to our Lord’s warning John against interfering with 
the unattached disciple as recorded in today’s New Testament 
lesson. Moses’ behavior toward the two odd prophets bears out the 
statement made about him in the following chapter: “Now the 
man Moses was very meek, more than all men that were on the 
face of the earth.” (12, 3) This strong superlative must not be 
tead as descriptive of Moses’ temper. The man could get very 
angry. The statement rather describes his unconcern for his pres- 
tige, his humble appraisal of his person. “Are you jealous for my 
sake?”, he asked Joshua who was as inordinately concerned for 
prestige as John in Mk. 9. Moses prefigured Jesus in that he under- 
stood himself radically as the humble servant of God. Let us now 
study Moses’ meek reaction in the context of the narrative. When 
he had complained to the Lord that the burden of carrying all 
this people was too heavy for him, the Lord decided to ease his 
burden by providing assistance for him. Seventy of the elders of 
the people should be made his helpers. For this purpose they 
should receive part of Moses’ spiritual endowment in a sacred rite 
to be performed at the tent of meeting outside the camp. 

Moses obeyed, and when he had placed the elders around the 
tent we read that “the Lord came down in the cloud and spoke 
to him, and took some of the spirit that was upon him and put 
it upon the seventy elders: and when the spirit rested upon them, 
they prophesied. But they did so no more.” 

The language is primitive. One may receive the impression that 
the spirit of Moses was a substance divisible into parts that could 
be distributed among the seventy. A closer study leads behind the 
figures of speech employed. The main emphasis lies on God’s 
speaking to Moses. It was not a mechanical device but rather the 
word of God, vehicle of his Spirit, that made the elders Moses-like. 
What we have here is the earliest record of an ordination of min- 
isters. 

In Protestantism ordination is not a sacrament and that as Cal- 
vin taught, mainly for one reason. The two sacraments of the 
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Church, baptism and Holy Communion are for all Christian peo- 
ple. Ordination is not for all, therefore cannot be considered a 
sacrament though it is a sacramental action. The visible imposition 
of hands signifies God’s invisible grace that sets the minister apart 
-for the service of the word and sacrament. In the Old Testament 
narrative the descending of the cloud when the Lord spoke to 
Moses was the visible sign that corresponded to the laying upon 
of hands at our rite of ordination. In both cases an invisible grace 
is conveyed by visible signs, and that is what we call sacramental. 

During the laying upon of hands at our Congregational ordina- 
tion services a prayer is offered by one of the officiating ministers. 
Then the ordination is declared valid by the minister to the local 
church association. The congregation joins in a hymn. After he has 
answered the questions the man or woman who is being ordained 
does not speak a word during the following rites. After the hymn 
he administers the benediction. The first words that pass a newly 
ordained minister’s lips are words of blessing. 

There is a parallel in what happened after the distribution of 
Moses’ spirit among the seventy elders. They did not say or do a 
thing during the rite, but when it was finished they prophesied. 
The word, to prophesy, in the Bible means always more than fore- 
telling the future, and often means something different from it. 
So at this place. The words which the seventy elders spoke were 
inarticulate and unintelligible though exceedingly forceful. The 
men were carried in a trance in which they made utterances that 
evidenced the mighty power of the Spirit that rested upon them. 
This having been done, they stopped. No more ecstatic voices 
came from them. The sign of the Spirit’s presence was not re- 
peated. Their ministry required the use of reason, converted, trans- 
formed and illumined by the Spirit of God. What they were to 
say from now on must be on the normal level, well under- 
standable. . 

Of Moses who remained their and the people’s divinely chosen 
leader it is nowhere reported that he fell into a trance. What God 
did and spoke through Moses was sufficient evidence of the Spirit’s 
resting upon him. Again a line can be drawn to the New Testa- 
ment. While the ecstatic gift of speaking with tongues was highly 
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appreciated in the primitive church, Jesus himself never spoke with 
tongues, and the mere idea is not only phantastic but outright 
sacrilegous. 

Now it happened that two of the seventy elders whom Moses 
had called to the tent of meeting did not show up but remained 
in the camp. Nevertheless, the validity of their ordination to the 
ministry was authenticated by the manifestation of the Spirit’s 
power. “They prophesied in the camp,” we read. Why did they 
not come when Moses had summoned them? The enigma of 
otherness is great. In preparing this sermon, I recalled a more or 
less trivial experience many years ago that had shown me one 
facet of the enigma of otherness. After I had been enlisted to join 
the Austrian army at the age of 18, I was led into a large military 
barracks. Recruits were sitting or lying on their pallets. Some had 
already gone to sleep. In looking round, I saw one who was lying 
asleep not on his pallet but down on the floor beside it. That 
struck me as queer, so I asked my neighbor what was the matter 
with the boy. “Oh, this one” he said, “Didn’t you notice that he 
is gypsy? You know, a gypsy always wants to do things in his 
own way.” 

This observation was made not in a censorious but rather in 
a good-natured manner. Which was quite proper, more so than 
I could understand at that time. For in some respect or other we 
are all gypsies. 

When the two gypsies, Eldad and Medad, failed to attend, 
Moses did not fuss about it. Maybe he felt happy that of seventy 
people summoned 68 had actually come—an extremely favorable 
percentage considering what human nature is like. 

Moses refused to yield to Joshua’s impetuous appeal for stop- 
ping the two from prophesying. “Are you jealous for my sake?” 
he asked and added: “Would that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them!” 

Moses showed no curiosity to know attenuating or aggravat- 
ing circumstances for the two prophets’ odd behavior. He was not 
a psychological sniffing boy. Moses respected his fellow men’s 
otherness. Enough for him to know that the Lord, in granting the 
two his Spirit, had legitimated them as office-bearers. The fact that 
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Moses’ summons had not been heeded was of small importance. 
He humbly accepted the Divine decision. Heresy is no laughing 
matter. Nor is moral wrong. Oddness of behavior, however, calls 
not just for making jokes but for a deeper-seated spirit of humor. 
Moses had this spirit, and the Lord Jesus had it in its full measure. 

For Jesus was meek and lowly in heart, and that includes the 
spirit of true humor. Don’t you feel the gentle humor behind his 
words: “No one who does a mighty work in my name will be able 
soon after to speak evil of me”? 

The unattached disciple had shown his Divine mission by ex- 
pelling demons. He had done it in the name of Jesus, bearing 
testimony to the truth, leaving no doubt as to where he stood. 
Why he did not join the other disciples we do not know and will 
never know. 

Mark that Jesus did not commend the unattached disciple. He 
neither commended nor rebuked him. 

If church leaders during the last 1900 years had been as wise 
and meek as Moses we would have had and still have very few 
splits in the church. 

I do not say that the issue of heresy should be smoothed down. 
I do believe that if we are concerned for truth we must refute 
error. But we must not make heretics as was so often done in the 
history of the church by overbearing, ill-tempered ecclesiastic 
bodies that had no sense of humor. In the two elders’ absence 
from the gathering at the tent of meeting no heresy was involved. 
Nor was it involved in the unattached disciples aloofness to which 
John reacted by forbidding the mam to drive out demons in the 
name of Jesus. 

Jesus neither commended nor condemned him. He gently bore 
with him, refusing to consider him an outsider: “He that is not 
against us is for us.” A counterpart to this saying is found in Mat. 
12, 30, Lk. 11, 23: “He who is not with me is against me, and he 
who does not gather with me scatters.” Here Jesus says “with me,” 
while the text has “with us.” Every man to whom the gospel of 
Christ is proclaimed is thereby placed before the most crucial, 
positive decision which he cannot circumvene. Not to be against 
Jesus, if that is all, means already to have betrayed one’s Lord 
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and Savior. The disciples, however, as one distinct historically rec- 
ognizable group, cannot raise the absolute claim for decision to 
join them. There is a great difference between loyalty to Jesus and 
allegiance “‘to us.” Here, allowance must be made for the enigma 
of otherness. 

Quite a few of our divisions as churches are rather odd and to 
most people hardly intelligible. But the two episodes that claimed 
our attention today teach us a lesson that is reinforced by many a 
sad occurrence in the history of the church. We can and must 
discuss our differences in a frank, brotherly spirit. 

We must try hard to understand one another and learn from 
one another. But when all is said and done there remains the 
enigma of otherness. 

Now it is nowhere written that our separations must go on for 
ever. We trust, hope, pray and work for final reunion. And I sug- 
gest that mutual respect, tempered with a gentle sense of humor, 
would make a definite contribution toward healing the breaches. 

After all, we ourselves seem rather odd to those who seem odd 
to us. 

That is not to deny that much more than respect and humor are 
required for bringing us together. But if we learn humility to the 
otherness of groups and persons, from the hand of God, his grace 
active in prayer, devoted co-operation and fruitful thought will 
bind up, treat and heal the wounds in the bleeding body of Christ. 


LET US PRAY: 


Teach us, O gentle Lord, that we are but thy servants whose 
cause is infinitely greater than our causes. May we as individuals 
and as groups bear one another in humble love in order once to 
be found within the one good shepherd’s one flock. Amen. 
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Gen. 9:1-18 Undated. Between 1943 and 1945 
Rom. 5:1-12;18-21 


THE PARADOX OF THE SIXTH 
COMMANDMENT 
Deut. 5:17 


A paradox in a theological meaning is a Scripture truth which 
proves a stumbling-block to human reason. And as our reason is 
neither independent of our emotional life nor of our will, the 
paradox is a stumbling-block to our whole mind. Just therefore 
its formulation helps to show the proper nature of faith. 

The sixth commandment is: “Thou shalt not kill.” What is 
paradoxical in connection with this commandment? One may 
state, especially in this time of war, that it is paradoxical for a 
Divine Commandment, rooted deeply in our conscience, to suffer 
exception. It is written: “Thou shalt not kill.” And yet we kill 
and we must kill. We must kill if we are soldiers on the battle- 
field, we must also kill if we are factory-workers who produce am- 
munition, we kill by being engaged in any activities which have a 
direct or indirect relation to the war effort, and we kill, last not 
least, in our capacity of being Christians by praying for the victory 
of law and order over crime and atrocity. 

So it would appear that the Commandment suffers exception, 
but that is mere appearance. No Divine Commandment suffers 
any exception, the sixths as little as the others. 

“But ...”, no, there is no “but.” “Thou shalt not kill.” There 
is only One who has the right to kill, God our maker. Now, if we 
give our direct or indirect support to the war-effort as we ought 
to do, we only can do it with an unhurt conscience if we believe 
that we are doing it in the name of God and on His behalf. And 
this is just what Scripture teaches us. We are praying for victory 
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in the name of God whose cause is the maintenance of law against 
lawlessness. We are supporting the war-effort in obedience to legal 
authorities that “bear not the sword in vain,” (Rom. 13:4) “as 
they bear it as ministers of God,” as his representatives. In this 
fight to resist aggression it is not we that fight, but it is God. He 
fights through us. If we must kill, then, we kill not as men, but as 
God’s executive organs. There is no exception from the sixth Com- 
mandment. There is no paradox. 

Nevertheless, there is a paradox in connection with the sixth 
Commandment, and one which presses hard upon the minds of 
us all in this time of untold suffering. If God has said, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” and thus has revealed how great the value of human 
life is in his sight, how can God admit countless people to be 
killed and exterminated? One may say, that God only admits it. 
But this statement is utterly helpless. True, God has not caused 
this war nor the atrocities committed, it is all due to man’s wick- 
edness. But God admitted it to happen. So God killed by ad- 
mission, or shall we say, by omission? Yet that is not enough. 
For this war is God’s judgment over all nations. And as the Scrip- 
ture clearly shows, God does not apologize for inflicting judgment 
upon us. God kills. 

The same God who has said: “Thou shalt not kill,” himself 
kills. And that not only in times of crisis and universal chastise- 
ment. Must we not all die? And is not the death of every single 
individual a most terrible event? True, there are many instru- 
mental powers which cause men to die. But Scripture teaches us, 
sometimes to pass over those intermediate agencies and to trace 
it all back to God. As it is written: “Thou turnest man to destruc- 
tion.” (P. 90:3) God kills. And he kills, though he has said: 
“Thou shalt not kill.” What a frightening paradox! 

But can we argue with God? “Has not the potter power over 
the clay?” (Rom. 9:21) Certainly he has, certainly we must not 
argue with God, but the paradox in question does not refer to 
God’s hidden counsels. It refers to his revealed Word. Let us 
consider it under this point of view. 

The sixth Commandment teaches us the sanctity and inviola- 
bility of human life. Man is sacrosanct, as he is made in the 
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image of God. This image of God in man is, however, a living 
image. Man resembles God, not as a copy resembles the original, 
but as a child resembles its father. We are all God’s children. If 
we take the sixth Commandment in this positive and radical 
meaning, it proclaims a bond of brotherly love between all men. 
And this love is to be understood as the reflection, the reflected 
image of that glowing love which our heavenly father cherishes 
for each of his children personally. 

Just for this reason the paradox of the sixth Commandment 
is so tremendous and so deep. God has charged us to love one 
another, and thus to imitate his immeasurable love toward us. And 
this same God who bears you and me on his heart as his beloved 
children, kills. He kills his children, he kills you and me. 

The longer we ponder over this paradox the more frightening 
it becomes. We started in stating that God who has said: “Thou 
shalt not kill,” kills. This sounded frightful enough. But now we 
have come to state that God who gave us this commandment out 
of his sheer love to us, that God who is Love, kills us, his beloved 
ones. 

I said before that this paradox referred to Divine revelation. 
God not only kills us, as his Word reveals, but he also said and 
is saying to every man, day by day, what he once said to Adam: 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” (Gen. 
2:17) And he says furthermore: “The wages of sin is death.” 
(Rom. 6:23) 

Only because the paradox in question concerns God’s revela- 
tion it dares and ought to form the subject of our meditations. 
Now meditating on it in the right and Scriptural way means not 
to attempt to smooth it down. It rather means to put it at its 
proper place. 

The facts of our life-experience show us something like a gulf, an 
abyss. On the one side of the gulf we see, if we have but a little 
faith, God’s favor and kindness in calling us into being, preserv- 
ing us, bearing us patiently, teaching, prospering and blessing each 
of us. On the other side of the gulf, however, there are lots of 
pains, suffering, grief, disaster, all sent to us by God as forerun- 
ners and heralds of the final catastrophe, death. What an abyss! 
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Now God’s revelation in Scripture teaches us to see this abyss 
as it really is, which means, first of all, to see where it really is. 
“The wages of sin is death.” There is no abyss in God, there is no 
paradoxical God. God is all simple and childlike in himself as well 
as in his attitude to us. The gulf exists, but only in us. If God 
who is Love and made us heirs of his love, kills us—how terrible 
must our sin be! Sin is the abyss, our sin, we ourselves are the 
abyss between love and death, between God’s fatherly love to us 
and his sentence of death upon us. 

The frightfulness of the paradox which we have considered is 
only the shadow, thrown by the frightfulness of our sin. There 
is something in you and me, something which forms part of our 
inmost being, something to which God in all his love can only 
say: “No!” This something at the bottom of our hearts does, 
however, not remain hidden there. It penetrates all our life like 
a devouring poison, poisoning everything we do, think, feel and 
will. If God says “No” to our hidden root of bitterness in our 
hearts he must also say “No” to our whole being. For there is 
nothing left in and on us which has not been infected by that 
poison. God’s No to my sin is God’s No to me. If God wants 
to remove the poison which corrupts his creation he must remove 
me. That is the meaning of death. Not the judgment is the para- 
dox, but sin is. And just this way sin is described in Scripture, as 
God says through his anointed: “They hated me without cause.” 
(John 15:25; Ps. 35:19) To be frightened at the paradox of the 
sixth Commandment as God wants us to be frightened means 
frightened at ourselves. To be frightened at ourselves includes, how- 
ever, realizing one’s share of responsibility for everything that is 
bad in the world and for its hidden spiritual sources, beginning 
with the fall of Adam and continuing until this present war with 
all its atrocities. For Adam, the father of us all, is no more guilty 
of your sin and mine, than you and I are guilty of his—and the 
present war with its untold atrocities reveals to us what our com- 
mon sin really is and was from the beginning. To be frightened, 
soberly, and to realize our guilt is the spiritual condition for listen- 
ing to the joyous tidings, the good news of what? Of redemption? 
Yes, of the paradox of redemption. 
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For the paradox of redemption is even greater than the paradox 
of sin. God who has said: “Thou shalt not kill.” suffers himself to 
be killed on Calvary. There, he suffers to be killed by whom? By 
us to whom he has said: “Thou shalt not kill”’ And why did God 
suffer himself to be killed by us to whom he has said: “Thou 
shalt not kill’? He did it for the sake of our redemption. So God 
performed the work of redeeming his murderers at the very mo- 
ment that we broke his Law in regard to himself. He redeemed 
his murderers just when we murdered him. This is the paradox 
of the Cross, and in a certain sense already the paradox of the 
incarnation. Is there a greater paradox possible? 

One may ask: How can God die? How can he be subject to 
suffering? But that is not the proper question after the paradox. 
God can die as he does. In Jesus Christ he surrenders the most 
precious that he has and is. The son of God, in essential union 
with the Divine will of surrender, becomes man and dies on the 
Cross on your and my behalf. The proper question after the para- 
dox of Calvary is: How can God love us sinners so much that he 
dies for us? How can he love me, his murderer, in order to suffer 
death from my hand and yet for my sake? 

The answer to that question as Scripture proclaims it, is that 
God’s groundless love to us sinners exceeds the groundlessness of 
our sin. The paradox of sin is engulfed at Calvary, in the paradox 
of God’s love to the sinner. This love appears to us so paradoxical 
because it is so real. God does not idealize us in order to love us: 
He loves us as we are. And as we are he finds us and meets us by 
exposing himself to the onrush of all our sins. At Calvary the love 
of God is confronted with its real objective. Thus face to face 
with us who are murdering him, he proves his love by becoming 
one of us. For to love means to be one with the beloved. He makes 
himself one with us by bearing our sin, by dying our death. “God 
commendeth his love toward us (originally: gives proof ‘of his 
love) in that while we are yet sinners, Christ died for us.” (Rom. 
5:8) 

God commendeth his love in its paradoxicalness in order to chal- 
lenge our faith. “Let God be true, but every man a liar.” (Rom. 
3:4) God’s revelation is as paradoxical as the truth must be para- 
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doxical to mendacious minds like ours. And just because it is 
paradoxical it enforces decision. Either the mystery of the King- 
dom remains a stumbling-block to us, then it will fall on us and 
grind us to dust. Or we decide to believe God (which includes 
decision against our own mendacity), then the frightening and 
astonishing paradox will change—not its nature but its appear- 
ance. It will be glorified and transfigured into what the Lord and 
his apostles call a mystery: a mystery of worship and praise. 

Thus we are challenged, once and for ever, and then in another 
sense, day by day. To represent this challenge anew to you and to 
me was the purpose of this sermon. May the Holy Spirit, through 
his working in us give us Grace to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling. 

“Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men.” (1 Cor. 1:25) 
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Dt. 5:28-6:7 February 16, 1958 
1 John 2:1-11 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


Dt. 5:33: “You shall walk in all the way which the 
Lord your God has commanded you—that you may 
live, and that it may go well with you, and that you 
may live long in the land which you shall possess.” 


According to the Declaration of Independence all men are 
equally endowed by their Creator with the inalienable rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. When we speak of rights 
there is always in the background of our mind the thought of 
some who would deny us our rights. Against whom must we insist 
on our inviolable human rights? Obviously, against oppressors, 
tyrants or lawless people. We cannot, however, claim them from 
God. For according to Scripture man has no claim on God. 

God has given us our rights of this own free will and he can at 
any time withdraw their enjoyment from us for reasons of his 
own. They are his gifts, conditional upon our fitness to bear them. 
And that is what the present text teaches. It actually deals with 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, but only so far as they 
apply to the nation as a whole. For the text is addressed to the 
nation. Therefore, I have chosen it to lead our devotion at this 
season of the year when we celebrate the birthdays of two of our 
greatest Presidents, George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 

What does a healthy nation desire for itself? The text states it 
in plain words: “that you may live, and that it may go well with 
you, and that you may live long in the land which you shall 
possess.” ‘The newly founded people of Israel which Moses ad- 
dressed wanted in the first place “to live,” that is to maintain its 
identity as a nation. Second, they wanted to maintain themselves 
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under favorable circumstances, security and prosperity, “that it 
may go well with you.” Third, it was their natural desire, “to live 
long.” The average life-span of the individual should not be prema- 
turely reduced by war, epidemic, starvation. Yet all those benefits 
together could not make them happy without the boon of na- 
tional independence to which the last clause points: “in the land 
which you shall possess.” They had been slaves in Egypt. Now 
they were promised a land in which they should enjoy freedom 
under God. 

National independence, good health, security, prosperity—no 
doubt this text represents a realistic appraisal of a people’s sober 
aspirations. They are our aspirations, too, and we cannot be grate- 
ful enough to God for the great material blessings he has bestowed 
upon us. Only consider what large part of humanity is harassed 
by infant mortality, malnutrition, malaria and other diseases. Con- 
sider the millions from whom the enjoyment of the inalienable 
right of freedom has been taken away by communist usurpation 
of power. Let us honestly thank our heavenly benefactor for the 
happiness conferred upon us with our liberty, wealth and strength. 

And let us express our gratitude with an ever growing concern 
for the common good. ““There will be no poor among us,” prom- 
ises Deuteronomy, “if only you would obey the voice of the Lord 
your God.” (15:4, 5) The clearance of the slums that still dis- 
grace our cities, breeding immorality and crime; honesty in public 
affairs; sufficient medical care, physical and mental, for everybody— 
those are not optional interests left to be cherished by a few do- 
gooders. They are Divine mandates laid on the whole nation, and 
they require our action as responsible Christian citizens. And 
while, in pursuing this part of our national happiness we must 
join hands with many of different faith or persuasion there is one 
specific contribution every Christian must add to the common 
effort. 

We must always pray. I therefore urge it upon you to include 
in your daily prayers those mentioned and quite a few more topics 
of general welfare. Do not relax in any of your petitions till you 
can thank God for having granted it. And since through the 
Advent of our Savior all mankind has been revealed to be a Chris- 
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tian concern we must extend our prayers to cover the happiness 
of other nations as well. We have done much for less privileged 
peoples and must go on aiding them. It is the will of God that 
constructive policies, at home and abroad be initiated and carried 
by the prayers of all who bear the name of Christ. How do we 
read our daily paper? In what spirit do we listen in to the domestic 
and foreign news? It is the will of God for you to do it in inter- 
cession for all, all the time. 

“You shall walk in all the way which the Lord your God has 
commanded you—that you may live, and that it may go well with 
you, and that you may live long in the land which you shall pos- 
sess.” The material benefits which the nation wishes for itself 
are conditional upon obedience to the revealed will of God. They 
are promises for the future, made to the people of Israel before it 
had entered the promised land. Spiritual blessings are not included 
in this text and its many parallels throughout the book of Deuter- 
onomy, and that for a very good reason. 

For they are not limited to a promised future. The people of 
Israel had already been granted them. Before they crossed the 
Jordan—they had already received the most marvelous Divine gift 
lavished upon them without their doing. 

The book of Deuteronomy is written in a spirit of rapture at 
what God had already granted his people, his incomprehensible 
love. The one theme of the book is God’s love for Israel as it 
elicits their warm active response. Let me present to you some of 
the precious gems from the Lord’s treasury called Deuteronomy: 

“The Lord has declared this day concerning you that you are 
a people for his own possession . . . and that he will set you high 
above all nations that he has made, in praise and in fame and in 
honor. ...” (26:18f) 

“Behold, to the Lord our God belong heaven and 'the heaven 
of heavens, the earth with all that is in it, yet the Lord set his 
heart in love upon your ‘fathers and chose their descendants after 
them, you above all peoples, as at this day.” (10:14f) 

“For ask now of the days that are past, which were before 
you, since the day that God created man upon the earth, and ask 
from one end of heaven to the other, whether such a great thing 
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as this has ever happened or was ever heard of. . . . Has ‘any god 

ever attempted to go and take a nation for himself from the midst 
of another nation, by trial, by signs, by wonders and by war, by 
a mighty hand and an outstretched arm . . .? To you it was shown, 
that you might know that the Lord is God; there is no other be- 
sides him.” (4:32f) 

“For what great nation is there that has a god so near to it 
as the Lord our God is to us, whenever we call upon him? And 
what great ‘nation is there that has statutes and ordinances so 
righteous as all this law which I set before you this day?” (4:7£) 

What reason did God have for loving this people and choosing 
it as the only one to which he would reveal himself personally? 

Were they greater than others? On the contrary: “It was not 
because you were more in number than any other people that the 
Lord set his love upon you and chose you, for you were the fewest 
of all peoples.” (7:7) Were they morally better than others? By 
no means: “Do not say in your heart, . . . ‘It is because of my 
righteousness that the Lord has brought me in to possess this 
land... .” (9:4) “The Lord your God is not giving you this good 
land to possess because of your righteousness; for you are a stub- 
born people.” (9:6) 

It is out of sheer, groundless love that God had made them his 
holy people set apart from others by his presence and word. All 
that the Bible teaches of God’s free unmerited grace has its his- 
torical roots in the book of Deuteronomy. The love of God that 
woos the heart of Israel, his free self-giving to a stubborn people— 
there is nothing more astounding than this. It passes under- 
standing. 

There is no other nation in the world to which God revealed 
himself as he did to the people of Israel from Moses to Christ. 
Yet this revelation is recorded in the Bible and through the Bible 
God reveals his love to all mankind. We all are therefore made 
beneficiaries of the love of God and through the New Testament 
‘are shown far more of his love than had been made known to 
Moses and the prophets. How thankful must we be to him for 
living in a free country where the whole Gospel of Christ can be 
preached in all its blessed implications. 
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It is not so in the countries behind the iron curtain, and it is 
not so in the countries where the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
wields too much power over the nation. I must, however, hasten 
to admit that without the first amendment in its legal and educa- 
tive significance much of Protestantism would have shown no less 
intolerance toward others than the Roman Catholic Church. 
Whenever a particular interpretation of the Gospel is supported 
by coercion the Gospel is no longer free. It is still free with us, 
and that should inspire us with the same rapture which the writer 
of Deuteronomy expressed in praising the unmerited, and abound- 
ing grace of God our Lover. 

The Divine presence and self-communication to us in his word 
is both, the supreme gift and the supreme challenge. Those to 
whom God has shown his love are no longer in a position to live 
as they will. It is in the nature of love to seek response. And as 
the love of God is active throughout, our response to love must 
issue in deeds of obedience. “If you love me,” says our Lord and 
Savior, “keep my commandments.” 

The teaching of Deuteronomy makes it quite explicit that God 
will not allow a people that disobeys his commandments to be 
happy in betraying him. With his reaction he will show them 
that he is not at all indifferent to what they do with his love for 
them. If they are faithful and obedient all will go well with them. 
If they forget him and disobey God will not give them up. He 
will let severe punishment reveal them the fire of a love that 
would not let them go. He will not relent till they repent and 
return to him in loving obedience. (4, 27-29) All that God tells 
them beforehand, showing his cards, that they may be spared pun- 
ishments, for he fervently desires to spare them: “Behold, I set 
before you this day a blessing and a curse: the blessing, if you obey 
the commandments of the Lord your God, and the curse, if you 
do not obey the commandments of the Lord your God, ... . but 
turn aside from the way . . . to go after other gods.” (Dt. 11:26-28) 

Blessing or curse, the people cannot get away from a love that 
“besets them behind and before.” (Ps. 139, 5) Should they not 
yield and obey? “Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart, 
and be no longer stubborn.” (10, 16) 
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Not only the Israelites of old were stubborn. Every people is, 
therefore needs a thorough change of heart in order to walk in 
God’s ways. Now we here are a gathered Church, and that entails 
our claim to belong to that part of the nation which is under- 
going the change of heart the word of God demands. Therefore, 
if we remain stubborn the fire of Divine love will turn against 
us in judgment. 

A few days ago we celebrated the birthday of the great states- 
man who had made equality for all the aim of his life. Abraham 
Lincoln could not have foreseen how long it would take our peo- 
ple to come nearer the realization of his lofty and yet sober aim. 

Though it can be stated without boasting that the majority of 
our nation has come to a clearer grasp of what equality means and 
that important steps have been and are being taken toward the 
implementation of the spirit of the Declaration of Independence. 
Can the same statement be made of our Churches? It can be 
made concerning the publicly declared set policy of all historical 
churches. It can be made of our freely chosen leaders and elected 
boards. It cannot yet be made concerning the attitude of many 
local congregations. Where does this congregation stand? 

We all are one in admitting that on the secular levels of local, 
national and federal affairs there must be no discrimination. How- 
ever, some of us may still claim an exemption for the local Church. 
They may be prepared to receive into the Church a few decent, 
fine Christian Negroes but for the rest would retain the old 
boundary line between the races. Do they realize that a Protestant 
Church stands and falls dependent on its unreserved obedience to 
the word of God? 

What does the word of God teach us about equality within the 
Church? It teaches us to love the brethren. Love in the Bible is 
not a sentimental feeling of good will that keeps aloof. It is vigor- 
ous, full-fledged fellowship with all who love Christ. 

The love of Christ for us and the love with which Christ inspires 
us know of no racial or social limitations. A Church that limits 
the scope of the commandment of brotherly love by restricting 
its fellowship adulterates the Gospel of love. For such a Church 
it is impossible to live. Unless we radically break with all kinds of 
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racial discrimination we shall surely not be able to keep the doors 
of this Church open. We shall not live but die: “Behold, I set 
before you this day a blessing and a curse. . . .” “Circumcise there- 
fore the foreskin of your heart, and be no longer stubborn.” 

Let us therefore each one of us examine himself before God 
in listening to the words of John the beloved disciple, as he shows 
forth the nature and scope of Christian love: 

“For this is the message which you have heard from the be- 


ginning, that we should love one another. .... We know that we 
have passed out of death into life, because we love the brethren. 
He who does not love remains in death. . . . By this we know love, 


that he laid down his life for us: and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. Little children, let us not love in word or 
speech but in deed and in truth. . . . Beloved, let us love one 
another; for the love is of God, and he who loves is born of God 
and knows God.” 

“He who does not love does not know God, for God is love. .. . 
Beloved. if God so loved us, we also ought to love one another. 
No man has ever seen God; if we love one another, God abides 
in us and his'love is perfected in us.” 

“And this commandment we have from him, that he who loves 
God should love his brother also. . . . Every one who believes that 
Jesus is the Christ is a child of God, and every one who loves the 
parent loves the child.” 


LET US PRAY: 


O God, who hast in Jesus Christ become our Father, grant us, 
we beseech thee, to prove our filial love and obedience by loving 
all thy children to the full extent of thy great commandment. 
May we as a Church walk in all thy ways and live... . Through 
Jesus Christ our Redeemer and for his sake. Amen. 
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November 20, 1966 


THE RESPONSE OF PRAISE* 
Dt.6:5. Thanksgiving 1966 


“You shall love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
might.” 


As far as I remember I have every year chosen my text for the 
Thanksgiving sermon from the book of Deuteronomy. I am doing 
it again this time for there is no other book in the Bible that re- 
minds us so strongly of God’s material benefits toward us, the ex- 
pressions of his love to which our grateful return is due. 

We are of all free countries far the strongest and most prosper- 
ous. How shall we understand this privileged position of ours? Is it 
given us that we may boast of it? Shall we declare once more 
that we are proud of being Americans? Deuteronomy teaches us 
quite a different view: “Beware lest you say in your heart. ‘My 
power and the might of my hand have gotten me this wealth. ” 
(Dt. 8:17£) As we heard it in the first lesson today: “It is because 
the Lord loves you.” (7:8) Whatever we have and are is not due 
to any merits of ours. All the benefits we enjoy we owe solely to 
God’s love. God does not love us because of any value inherent 
in our character as a nation. His love is not a premium paid for 
good behavior. Its roots are not in us but in God himself. The 
love of God is a groundless love. 

What is love? One has distinguished between two kinds of love 


* This is the last sermon which Frederick Neumann was able to preach in 
failing health. The final form is lost. This is a first draft. No readings and 
endprayer are given. 
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that are mutually exclusive, the one has been called acquisitive 
love, the other spontaneous love. 

The acquisitive lover always seeks something for himself, if not 
material rewards so, at least, the feeling that he is good, unselfish, 
wise, resourceful and that the others should know and be im- 
pressed by it. The spontaneous lover, to the contrary, does not seek 
anything for himself. He seeks only the good of those whom he 
loves. 

God’s love for us is never acquisitive. It is all spontaneous. He 
does not aim at receiving any advantage for himself. For we cannot 
give anything to him he does not already possess. The whole world 
is his. Our whole being is his. Perfect, immortal praise is rendered 
to him by the holy angels. In loving us, he does not strive to get 
anything, as he is not in need of having anything. 

Yet he lavished his benefits upon us. Why did he do it? The 
answer is “naturally”: That we may enjoy them. Though this is 
not enough. For God is greater than all his gifts. Many of his gifts 
he has bestowed on our fellow creatures, the animals. It is man’s 
unique privilege to enjoy them as divine gifts, that is to enjoy the 
Giver in the gift, to enjoy God. How can we enjoy God? By obey- 
ing his will and gratefully loving him. 

Therefore, when God insists on our responding to his love with 
our return he seeks not his own good but ours only. For in our 
return to God’s free, groundless love consists our life, our happi- 
ness. Man’s due love for God mirrors God’s love for man; it is 
also a self-giving love. How can we give ourselves to him? By 
obeying his commandments and by praising him. 

The present occasion calls for a particular stress on the sacrifice 
of praise. Actually the praise of God is not a second point in addi- 
tion to keeping his commandments. For all his commandments 
are comprehended in the one love commandment, love for God,. 
love for our fellow man. To love God is to worship, to thank, to 
praise him both individually and corporately. 

Now what are the spiritual benefits for which Israel’s praise is 
claimed in Deuteronomy? First of all, the divine salvation from 
Egypt’s house of bondage. To this corresponds in our life as a 
nation the deliverance of millions of Americans from intolerable 
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conditions in the old countries, tyranny, religious persecution, 
mass unemployment, starvation. Secondly God gave Israel and has 
given us a fertile land. America is far more abundant in natural 
riches than any of the countries from which we or our fathers 
came. And third, as he granted Israel protection from enemies 
abroad, so he has given us freedom from fear by making our de- 
fences strong and our power to resist aggression formidable. 

Many a foreign nation that is no worse than we lacks this free- 
dom and this abundance and this power. What was then the 
divine purpose in making us free and rich and strong? That we 
may in this particular way, in this particular period of history re- 
ceive a sense of God’s goodness and work it into our lives with 
our spontaneous acknowledgment of praise. If we do it we shall 
taste and feel how good God is. We shall meet him face to face 
and in extolling his glory find ourselves, in the true sense his 
loved ones. In the words of the often quoted short Westminster 
Cathechism that starts with the question: “What is the chief end 
of men?” The answer is: “To glorify God and to enjoy him for- 
ever.” 

Do we do it? Not as a nation. Anybody whose conscience has 
been hit by the teaching of Israel’s prophets will admit that no 
nation as a nation has ever truly cared for the Glory of God. The 
God whom most of our people worship on the occasion of Thanks- 
giving is the stuffed turkey. Thanksgiving dinner, with or without 
previous church attendance seems to form the substance of this 
national holiday. And as to our life as a nation we still tolerate 
in our midst large pockets of terrible and degrading poverty 
and slums. At the same time, we spend millions of dollars for 
creating what we call the American image in the rest of the 
world. With what success is this public relations venture crowned? 
Never in my lifetime did the American image abroad look worse 
than today. The torture of prisoners in Vietnam, the slaughter 
of civilians, the burning of whole strips of land, the devastation of 
crops—that is the American image that makes our friends abroad 
shudder. Who then in America will on the present occasion re- 
spond to the love of God as disclosed in his great, unmerited 
benefits toward us, this nation? Those who care. Those who in 
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attending the church services mean what they say in offering their 
hymns and prayers. Who are they? Shall we say, the church peo- 
ple? We better say, those within the church who care. For even 
in this time of wide-spread carelessness God has left him a rem- 
nant of real worshipers, the true Israel. 

Those who care will be rewarded already here and now. For they 
will reap the great covenant promise that runs through the whole 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation. “I will be your God, and you 
will be my people.” There is no purer, no stronger, no profounder, 
no more wonderful delight than to know for certain that he to 
whom we belong as his possession has made himself over to be 
our possession, as love owns and is being owned forever. We are 
his, he is ours, we are one anothers. In this mind and with this joy 
in our heart may we all celebrate Thanksgiving. 
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Dt. 8 February 17, 1957 
Mt. 7, 13-14 


PATRIOTISM AND 
NATIONALISM 


Dt. 8: “Remember . . . take heed . . . beware... .” 


When the Pilgrim Fathers embarked in the Mayflower their aim 
was twofold. First they sought a country where they could worship 
God free from the dictates of the Church of England. Yet that 
was not all. For freedom of worship had been granted them in 
Holland. 

They wanted, however, their sons and daughters not to become 
Dutch but remain English. Their Congregationalism was blended 
with English patriotism. 

Then a curious thing happened. While the colonists’ sons and 
daughters enjoyed religious freedom, they did not remain English 
but became Americans. It was no longer the old, it was the new 
country that attracted their patriotic feelings. 

When did that change take place? It must have taken place 
a long time before the war of independence. But for the existence 
of a deeply-rooted American patriotism the war of independence 
could never have been fought. There is an old book written still 
before the close of the 17th century that renders beautiful tes- 
timony to the nascent American patriotism. The man who wrote 
it at the age of 63 had been born in the old country. Samuel 
Sewall, judge at the special court in Salem and later chief justice 
of the Bay Colony published in 1697 a ponderous volume that 
only a handful people today would care to read. Dr. Perry Miller, 
professor of American Literature at Harvard, read it, and he as- 
sures us that the book is “a staggering array of pedantry.” His 
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judgment will, I am sure, meet with your unanimous approval. 
Just listen to a few sentences quoted from that volume: 


As Mr. Nicholas Noyes, who was an auditor and is yet living, 
lately informed me, Mr. Parker was at this time principally 
concerned in beginning Newbury, where the learned and 
ingenious Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge, Dr. Twisse’s successor, 
had part of his education under his uncle Parker. Mary Brown 
(now Godfrey) ... is yet alive, and is become the mother 
and grandmother of many children. .. .” 


At this point the pedantic catalogue of names is suddenly in- 
terrupted by a flow of warm emotions. Listen to what follows in 
the book: 


“And as long as Plum Island shall faithfully keep the com- 
manded post, notwithstanding all the .. . hard blows of the 
proud and boisterous ocean; as long as any salmon or sturgeon 
shall swim in the streams of Merrimac, or any perch or pick- 
erel in Crane Pond; as long as the sea-fowl shall know the time 
of their coming; as long as any cattle shall be fed with the 
grass growing in the meadows which do humbly bow down 
themselves before Turkey Hill; as long as any sheep shall walk 
upon Old Town Hill, and shall from thence pleasantly look 
down upon the river Parker, and the fruitful marches lying 
beneath; as long as any free and harmless dove shall find a 
white oak . . . within the township to . . . build a careless 
nest upon . . . as long as nature shall not grow old and dote, 
but shall constantly remember to give the rows of Indian corn 
their education by pairs; so long shall Christians be born 
there, and being first made meet, shall from thence be trans- 
lated, to be made partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” 


Samuel Sewall was not at all conscious of having changed from 
an English to an American patriot. Without his reflection or deli- 
beration the new country and its people had seized upon him. Pa- 
triotic feelings are not made. They grow, nobody can tell how. 
And that makes them so beautifully genuine and indisputably 
authentic. 

And now let us again listen to these words from our Old Testa- 
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ment lesson: “For the Lord your God is bringing you into a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and springs, flowing 
forth in valleys and hills, a land of wheat and barley, of vines and 
fig trees and pomegranates, a land of olive trees and honey, a land 

-in which you will eat bread without scarcity, in which you will lack 
nothing. . . .” As a matter of fact, Palestine has never been a rich 
country. There is little water and consequently drought is a con- 
stant threat. The words I read to you were inspired by love of 
country. That small piece of marshy plain and barren hill, not 
larger than New Hampshire or Vermont, was to the author of this 
passage the most fruitful land in the world. Rightly so. For to him 
who loves his country it truly is the best of all countries. 

Yet this noble expression of glowing patriotic feelings is not the 
proper lesson of this portion. Patriotism is in the Bible, but we 
do not depend for it on the Bible. It is sound, natural growth. 
What the Bible adds is a serious and forceful reminder: “Remem- 
ber . . . take heed . . . beware. .. .” This reminder is necessary 
because of a fact which patriotism as such does not know. The 
Bible knows and testifies of it on every page. It warns us against 
out sin, — 

None of us will deny the Biblical doctrine of sin so far as the 
individual is concerned. 

Are we prepared to extend it to the nation? No doubt that is 
what this writer did when he saw and declared how prone his 
people was to corrupt their patriotism and change it into some- 
thing quite different: “Take heed lest . . . your heart be lifted 
up . . . Beware lest you say in your heart, ‘My power and the might 
of my hand have gotten me this wealth.’ .. . Do not say in your 
heart, ‘It is because of my righteousness that the Lord has brought 
me to possess this Iand.” It is not only to the people of Israel that 
this stern alarm is sounded. It is directed to every nation. For 
there is only one step from noble patriotism to prideful nation- 
alism. 

“Aren’t we a strong, self-made nation? Let us trust in ourselves 
and all will be well with us.” No, says the Bible. Unless you trust 
in God and humble yourself before him your wealth and the might 
of your hand will prove to be deceptive, disastrous idols. Your reli- 
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ance on them is a direct challenge of the Lord God that provokes 
his judgments: “Like the nations that the Lord makes to perish 
before you, so shall you perish because you would not obey the 
voice of the Lord your God.” 

“Remember . . . !” What? The lesson of history. It was the 
Lord God to whom from the beginning they owed their existence 
as a nation. For he has “brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage.” Afterwards he led them “through 
the great and terrible wilderness, with its fiery serpents and scor- 
pions and thirsty ground where there was no water.” He brought 
them “water out of the flinty rock.” 

In the wilderness there was nothing to feed upon: “And he 
humbled you and let you hunger and fed you with manna, which 
you did not know, nor did your fathers know; that he might make 
you know that man does not live by bread alone, but that man 
lives by everything that proceeds out of the mouth of the Lord.” 

“Your clothing didn’t wear out upon you, and your foot did not 
swell, these forty years. Know then in your heart that, as a man 
disciplines his son, the Lord your God disciplines you.” 

There has never been a nation in the world that made its own 
history. What had happened to the Hebrews was all the work of 
God. Not that they were his mechanical tools. In whatever he does 
he takes due consideration of our deeds and the thoughts of our 
heart. Because the Lord saw how stubborn his people was he tested 
them. With the test of privation in the wilderness he brought out 
and revealed them the stubbornness of their hearts—in order that 
they might overcome their boastfulness and self-righteousness and 
throw themselves entirely on their God and Father. 

Notwithstanding their privations he faithfully fed and clothed 
them all the time till he brought them into the good land of 
promise. They had to realize their utter dependency on him in 
order to learn the one lesson which, in the great oratory of Deu- 
teronomy, is described with various expressions: to fear the Lord, 
to walk in his ways, to love him, to keep his commandments, sta- 
tutes and ordinances. All these great words represent one and the 
same attitude of responsibility toward God. God must be given 
first consideration at every step on a nation’s way—then it will 
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make good laws, take wise decisions and lead a life that the Lord 
can own. 

In these weeks we commemorate the birthdays of two of our 
greatest statesmen. The more we admire George Washington’s 
and Abraham Lincoln’s courage in braving grave and terrible perils 
the clearer must we realize that this nation did not raise itself by 
its bootstraps. Remember the year of Valley Forge and that of 
Gettysburg. More than once the fate of this nation hung in the 
balance. Neither the devotion of our leaders nor the sacrifices 
made by the people could have saved us from ruin if it had not 
been the Lord “who led you through the great and terrible wilder- 
ness . . . that he might humble you and test you, to do you good 
in the end.” 

Surely, he did us good, then and ever since then, but always 
after humbling and testing and disciplining us as we needed it. 
“You are a stubborn people.” The words are directed to all na- 
tions, and since we are Americans we must refer them to ourselves 
foremost. Christian patriotism must be informed by the Scripture 
call to repentance. Let us repent in remembering George Wash- 
ington, his purity of character, his unblemished integrity, his ex- 
emplary unselfishness. For his conduct of the war of independence 
he refused to accept a salary. He took no more than the bare 
refund of his personal expenses. Sixty years later, the slogans 
roared: “To the victors belong the spoils of office,” and “Turn 
the rascals out and give the jobs to our boys.” 

Now since the eighties some improvement has been made in 
this respect and yet we still suffer today from a political spoils 
system that is incompatible with the spirit and example of George 
Washington. 

Remember George Washington’s genuine modesty. In his first 
inaugural address he referred to his “inferior endowments from 
nature,” his lack of experience in “the duties of civil administra- 
tion” and his other “deficiencies.” How often do you hear this 
note struck nowadays? 

We are the leading nation of the free world. Our allies and 
friends often feel exasperated at our condescending manner in 
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teaching them righteousness. If we are the free world’s leader no- 
body has appointd us its lecturer. 

Remember Abraham Lincoln, this great gift of God not only 
to America but to all humanity. The foremost world historian of 
our time, Arnold Toynbee a Britisher, calls him “the greatest of 
democratic statesmen.” A glance at our present race conflicts is 
enough to show how far we still are from living up to what Abra- 
ham Lincoln taught us. We are not Southerners. Therefore Holy 
Scripture obliges us to remember the sins of the North. One of 
the reasons, perhaps the main reason for the hardening of the 
South in the years following the Civil War was the reaction 
against Northern arrogance and carpet-baggers. 

The eighth chapter of Deuteronomy evidences strong and noble 
feelings of attachment to people and country. Because the writer 
truly loved his people he warned them against their sins. Chris- 
tian patriotism must heed his appeal. 

The stronger and wealthier a nation is the greater its need of 
repentance. We are today the wealthiest nation in the world. Yet 
we are running against many an obstacle and sometimes feel quite 
bewildered. The Lord still humbles and tests us all the time. That 
he does, only the Church knows or should know. Let us therefore 
as a Church humbly bow before him and plead on behalf of our 
nation for the moral strength to respond to “everything that pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth of the Lord.” 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Lord, the great and mighty and terrible God, who keepest 
covenant and steadfast love; who hast brought us up out of the old 
countries and led us into this good land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity, of beauty and wealth; and who didst multiply us as the 
stars of heaven; forgive us, we beseech thee, our unwillingness to 
listen to the warnings of thy Spirit. Awaken us from the slumber 
of drift and indecision, and may we rise and turn from our idols 
to thy service, fearing and loving thee, walking in all thy ways 
and obeying thy blessed will for our own good as a nation and 
the good of the world, in the name of Jesus Christ thy Son, our 
Forgiver and Restorer. Amen. 
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Dt. 11.1-3.7-25.31-32 November 26, 1961 
Col. 2.6-7; 1 Thess. 5:17-18 


THE LAND 


Dt. 11.12B: “The eyes of the Lord your God are 
always upon the land, from the beginning of the year 
to the end of the year.” 


“In the name of God, amen, we whose names are underwritten, 
the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign Lord, King James, by the 
grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland king, defender 
of the faith, having undertaken, for the glory of God, and advance- 
ment of the Christian faith, and honor of our king and country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia, do by these presents solemnly and mutually in the presence 
of God, and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil body politic, for our better ordering and pre- 
servation and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue 
hereof to enact, constitute and frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions and offices, from time to time, as 
shall be thought most meet and convenient for the general good 
of the colony, unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience. 

“In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at 
Cape Cod the 11th of November, in the year of the reign of our 
sovereign lord, King James of England, France, and Ireland the 
eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth, Anno Domini 1620.” 
Signed in the cabin of the Mayflower on Nov. 21st, 1620. 41 signa- 
tures. 

The reading of the Mayflower compact in observance of Thanks- 
giving needs no justification. 

In reading it to you I had, however, a further purpose in mind. 
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For the reading aloud of an important document claims the at- 
tention of the hearers for all parts of the document, while the 
silent reader is easier tempted to pick up what appeals to him and 
pass over the rest. 

Now there is much in this great document that carries a lasting 
appeal. The phrase, f.i., “for the glory of God and advancement 
of the Christian faith,” represents a forceful expression of the 
faith of our spiritual fathers which we do wish to share. The manly 
resolve “to enact, constitute and frame just and equal laws” sets an 
example of responsible concern for the common good that remains 
valid for all times. 

Other parts of the Mayflower compact do not have the same 
strong effect on us. The pilgrims declare themselves loyal subjects 
of their dread and sovereign lord, king James. They maintain that 
they undertook their voyage not only for the glory of God and the 
advancement of the Christian faith but also for the honor of their 
king and country. Their country is no longer ours, and as to their 
king, the only defender of the faith and sovereign Lord whom we 
acknowledge resides neither in England nor in America. He dwells 
in heaven. The pilgrims’ sincere loyalty to the king of England 
and of some more countries over which he claimed an authority 
he did not really possess, is dated. 

It represents to us a matter of merely historical interest. 

All right, let us devote our historical interest to it, for that will 
contribute to our better understanding of the pilgrim fathers. 

They had left the old country in search of freedom. To them 
freedom was not freedom from British dominion. They did not 
consider their monarch a dictator and despot. It would be his- 
torically unfair and altogether wrong to describe the British system 
of government at that time as totalitarian. 

What made the pilgrims leave their native country for good 
was radically different from the totalitarianism against which we 
are up today. King James of old would have abhorred modern 
fascism and communism, not only because of their godlessness but 
likewise because of their lawlessness. 

What caused the British crown cruelly to persecute religious 
dissenters was not a cynical contempt for the rights of their sub- 
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jects. Nor was it religious fanaticism. It was rather the, as we can 
say today, altogether wrong idea that there must be religious con- 
formity. The underlying principle that was held not only in 
Roman Catholic but also in most Protestant countries (with a 
few exceptions like Holland) we call religious territorialism. One 
believed that the people of the realm could live together in peace 
and obey the laws of the realm only if their religion and form of 
worship was the same throughout the realm. 

That was the reason why non-conformists could only plachice 
their faith secretly, and when they were discovered, found them- 
selves placed before the alternative, either to die for their faith or 
to flee. Some died as martyrs, others left. 

The Pilgrims left for Leyden in Holland, where they enjoyed 
full and unabridged religious liberty. Why then did they after a 
number of years decide on a second emigration that involved the 
hazards of a long, rough and perilous passage to an unknown 
country that lacked the blessings of civilization? Their motivation 
was twofold. Their primary loyalty was to Christ, but that did not 
interfere with their loyalty to their country which they had no 
desire to give up. They remained patriotic Englishmen. Since al- 
legiance to their country was bound up with allegiance to its 
monarch they could with a good conscience declare themselves 
loyal subjects of king James. 

The Mayflower compact is a product of both, the faith of the 
pilgrims as Congregationalists and their patriotism as British sub- 
jects. 

The faith which we hold today as members of this church is 
the same faith, though the thought forms in which we express it 
and a number of the obligations we derive from it must, of course, 
be different from those of our 17th century spiritual ancestors. Our 
patriotism as Americans, however, is different not only in form but 
also in content. We are not Britishers but Americans, and to be 
an American can never mean to be an American subject. We are 
not subjects but citizens. 

Yet in one essential point there is no difference. As the pilgrim 
fathers could with a good conscience blend their patriotic convic- 
tions and feelings with their Christian faith so can we and ought to. 
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For of all countries in the world this is the one entrusted to us 
and given us that we may enjoy its abundant resources and won- 
derful beauty in grateful acknowledgment of him who has granted 
us all this wealth and beauty, the Lord “whose eyes are always 
upon the land, from the beginning of the year to the end of the 
year.” 

We must be grateful not because gratitude figured on the 
catalogue of Christian duties but simply and most cogently for 
the sake of truth. Apart from God’s gracious providence the pil- 
grims might have all perished being drowned or dying of scurvy 
on their way over the Atlantic. After their arrival at Cape Cod they 
would not have lasted through the hard winter that followed. Their 
descendants would have never gained independence from British 
tule. Later we would not have as a nation survived the terrible 
massacre of the civil war a hundred years ago. We would not be 
in a position today to defend ourselves and the free world against 
the most formidable enemy we have ever had. 

It is therefore not in observance of pious convention that we 
gather our souls in gratitude to God on the day of Thanksgiving. 

It is rather due to the moral obligation incumbent upon every 
man to respect and acknowledge what is true. And if the truth to 
be acknowledged is one of abounding goodness how else could it 
be confessed except in giving thanks to our Maker and Provider? 
Even animals, wild or tame, show gratitude to people who have 
cared for them and been kind to them. Neglect of thankfulness 
toward our divine Benefactor would relegate us to a status below 
the animals. 

Our gratitude is aptly expressed in words of prayer and praise 
directed to him who deserves our gratitude. 

If our words of prayer are genuine and not hypocritical they 
will be backed up by the way we live not only on the Day of 
Thanksgiving but “from the beginning of the year to the end of 
the year.” 

For the divine blessings place us under responsibility. Let me 
conclude my sermon not in enumerating specific duties but rather 
in stressing the one permanent principle from which the grateful 
exercise of all duties stems. 
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If the eyes of the Lord our God are always upon our land, 
from the beginning of the year to the end of the year, then, all 
that is demanded of us can be comprehended under the one 
obligation to live our life from the beginning of the year to the end 
under the open eyes of our Creator, Provider and Benefactor. All 
we are and have we owe our Lord, our Owner. Whatever we think, 
say or do must be done in reverent and thankful subjection to our 
only Sovereign. 

Whatever evil a man does comes from neglect of the divine 
sovereignty. Whatever is true and good, pure and productive has 
its roots in the hearty acknowledgment of the divine sovereignty. 
There is no human being in the world of whom God did not 
demand, for the man’s good to place himself under his sovereign 
tule according to the measure of insight given to the individual. 

The Christian is privileged to know and bear witness to the 
true character of divine sovereignty. God rules over us as our 
Father, almighty, all-knowing, all-loving. 

For God has made us stray children his true children through 
the sacrifice on the cross of his Son. If by faith we enter the 
union with Christ to which the gospel invites us we no longer 
belong to ourselves. We are truly under the Father, his own for 
time and eternity. Serving and obeying him in union with Christ 
we live as those who have come from death to life. 

As we are bound to God in Christ we are bound to one another 
with the bounds of an eternal fellowship. From this fellowship 
streams of regeneration shall flow for the healing of the nations, 
starting with our own nation. 

May we, therefore, in giving thanks to our Father “whose eyes 
are always upon the land, from the beginning of the year to the 
end of the year” be faithful to our great commission to serve him 
as the salt of the earth, the salt of our land, America. 
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Dt. 26, 1-11 November 24, 1957 
Acts 13, 14-23 


TWO GREAT ACTS OF GOD 


(Thanksgiving Day Sermon) 


Dt. 26, 10: “And you shall worship before the Lord 
your God; and you shall rejoice in all the good which 
the Lord your God has given to you.” 


The portion I read to you from the 26th Chapter of Deuter- 
onomy describes a very ancient Hebrew ceremony of thanksgiving. 
During the annual harvest festival the head of every family pre- 
sented a basket of first fruits to the high priest at the central sanc- 
tuary. In making this token offering of gratitude, he solemnly 
recited a confession which is the earliest confession of faith we 
have in the Bible. Let me read it to you again: 

“A wandering Aramean was my father; and he went down into 
Egypt and sojourned there, few in number; and there he became 
a nation, great, mighty and populous. And the Egyptians treated 
us harshly, and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage. Then 
we cried to the Lord the God of our fathers, and the Lord heard 
our voice, and saw our affliction, our toil, and our oppression; and 
the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand and an out- 
stretched arm, with great terror, with signs and wonders; and he 
brought us into this place and gave us this land, a land flowing 
with milk and honey. And behold, now I bring the first of the fruit 
of the ground, which thou, O Lord, hast given me.” ~ 

A striking feature of this confession of faith is its matter-of-fact 
character. The worshiper neither gives expression to his pious 
feelings nor does he make general statements about the nature of 
the godhead. He rather recites a narrative. And the content of the 
narrative are the two great acts of God to which his people owed 
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its existence: the deliverance from Egypt and the gift of the land. 
In remembering what the Lord did for his people, the offerer col- 
lects his mind for drawing near to him in worship. He assures 
himself of the presence, he enters into the presence of his Divine 
benefactor as he thankfully acknowledges his saving deeds. 

We have gathered here in order to celebrate Thanksgiving Day. 
The purpose of this service is far greater than the mere study of 
venerable, ancient records. We are gathering around the living 
word of God. The ceremony of thanksgiving recorded in this por- 
tion has been incorporated in the Bible in order to carry the word 
of God to us. It therefore represents to us not an old custom to be 
revered, but a living pattern to be applied. For whatever is written 
in Scripture, “was written for our sake,” (1 Cor. 9:10) “for our 
instruction,” (ib. 10, 11), as the apostle Paul vigorously asserts 
in 1 Cor. 

If therefore we Americans on the occasion of this great national 
feast use the present portion for remembering, properly, what the 
Lord did for us as individuals, as families, as a nation—there is 
nothing artificial or far-fetched about it. It is not a license the 
preacher may take once in a while. It is precisely what the Bible 
wants me to do. Thankfully to remember the two great acts of 
God at the origin of our nation is not only correct: It is impera- 
tive. Therefore, instead of dealing with Pharaoh, Egypt, the Ex- 
odus and the Holy Land, we shall today commemorate the deliver- 
ance of the Pilgrim Fathers from oppression overseas and the gift 
of America to them and to us. 

You all know the story of the Mayflower, how the Pilgrims 
came to this country not as private individuals but as a gathered 
Church. They came as they sought freedom to worship God as a 
Church not according as they pleased but rather in obedience 
to the Holy Scriptures as they understood them. Edifying and 
heart-touching as the story is, I shall nevertheless refrain from re- 
telling it on this occasion. I rather wish to document the terrible 
oppression from which the Lord God saved his children who 
' obeyed him rather than the royalty and bishops of the established 
. Church of England. 

Let me first read to you Governor William Bradford’s sketch of 
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the beginnings of non-conformity in England. The quotation is 
from his famous historical book Of Plymouth Plantation: 

“When as by travail and diligence of some godly and zealous 
preachers, and God’s blessing on their labors, . . . many became 
enlightened by the word of God and had their ignorance and sins 
discovered unto them, and began by his grace to reform their lives 
and make conscience of their ways; the work of God was no 
sooner manifested in them but presently they were both scoffed 
and scorned by the profane multitude; and the ministers were 
urged with the yoke of subscription (i.e. conformity), or else must 
be silenced. And the poor people were so vexed with apparitors 
and pursuiants and the commissary courts, as truly their afflic- 
tion was not small. Which, notwithstanding, they bore sundry 
years with much patience, till they were occasioned by the con- 
tinuance and increase of these troubles, and other means which 
the Lord raised up in those days, to see further into things by the 
light of the word of God. How not only these base and beggarly 
ceremonies were unlawful, but also that the lordly and tyrannous 
power of the prelates ought not to be submitted unto; which thus, 
contrary to the freedom of the Gospel, would load and burden 
men’s consciences and by their compulsive power make a profane 
mixture of persons and things in the worship of God. .. .” 

“So many, therefore, as saw the evil of these things . . . and 
whose hearts the Lord had touched with heavenly zeal for his 
truth, they shook off this yoke of antichristian bondage, and as the 
Lord’s free people joined themselves (by a covenant of the Lord) 
into a Church .. ., in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in 
all his ways made known, or to be made known unto them, ac- 
cording to their best endeavors, whatsoever it should cost them, 
the Lord assisting them. And that it cost them something, this 
ensuing history will declare. . . .” 

“But after these things they could not long continue in any 
peaceable condition, but were hunted and persecuted on every side 
so as their former afflictions were but as flea-bitings in comparison 
of these which now came upon them. For some were taken and 
clapped up in prison, others had their houses beset and watched 
night and day, and hardly escaped their hands; and the most were 
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fain to flee and leave their houses and habitations, and the means 
of their livelihood.” 

That was written in New England between 1630 and 1650. In 
order to present a living picture of the persecutions which the 
earliest Congregationalists endured I shall read to you from a docu- 
_ ment written in the 13th year of Queen Elizabeth (1577) and 
signed by eleven men and sixteen women. The quotations are 
from the late Dr. Albert Peel’s The Noble Army of Congrega- 
tional Martyrs: 

The authorities are charged as having “by long imprisonment 
pained and killed the Lord’s servants (as our minister Richard 
Fitz), Thomas Bowland, deacon, one Partryge and Gyles Fouler 
and beside them a great multitude . . . whose good cause and faith- 
ful testimony though we should cease to groan and cry unto our 
God to redress such wrongs and cruel handlings of his poor 
_ members, the very walls of the prisons about this city, as the gate 
house, the king’s bench . . . the white lion, would testify God’s 
anger kindled against this land for such injustice and subtle per- 
secution.” — 

Finally, from a bold letter written from prison to the convoca- 
tion of bishops by one, John Nash, in 1581: “In this your tyranny, 
you maintain and extol the ceremonies above the word of God, 
in that you persecute and imprison some, to the death of the 
faithful servants of the Lord, those names here follow: (1) Ran- 
dall Partrag, (2) Giles Fowler, (3) Thomas Bowlande, (4) Mr. 
Pattenson, preacher, (5) John Kynge, (6) Mr. Fitz, preacher, (7) 
John Lernarde, (8) and Margaret Racye, (9) and the wife of 
Mr. Causlen, and others. All these were godly and zealous Chris- 
tians and died by your tyrannous imprisonment and cruel tyranny. 
These with all their company abhorred all false sects and schism, 
errors, heresies, and all papistry, and all false and feigned religion 
and stood fast to Christ’s institution and holy religion to the 
death. Those that died departed constant Christians, even in your 
persecution.” 

The lesson we ought to draw from the testimonies read is, first 
of all, a call to repentance. Those simple men and women of old 
laid their necks down—for what? For going to Church, the Church 
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of their conviction. Many of us today, if the weather is not fine 
or else we don’t feel like attending, stay at home or visit with 
relatives. Do you think that a soft generation like ours could bear 
the brunt of renewed religious persecution? Let us beware of taking 
our freedom of worship for granted! The number of nonconform- 
ists who died for their faith during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts is very small in comparison to the Christians whom 
the Communists and Nazis killed in our own lifetime. Even in the 
New World, in the republic of Colombia Protestants were mar- 
tyred quite recently. The due acknowledgment of the complete 
religious liberty we enjoy in our country must be blended with 
the firm determination to avail oneself of this liberty by worshiping 
God faithfully. Freedom of public worship without public worship 
is meaningless and ridiculous. It may at any time be swept away 
by a sudden outbreak of the inveterate paganism that inheres in 
every nation. including the so-called Christian nations—as con- 
temporary history has clearly shown. 

Ours is indeed a great inheritance. The work of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the founding fathers, great Presidents and national leaders, 
the toiling of unknown millions, heroes of two world wars—what 
shall we do with our precious heritage? Shall we be proud of it 
making our boasts on this day of thanksgiving? Is that what the 
Bible teaches us? “Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but to thy name 
give glory .. .”, prays the Psalmist. (Ps. 115, 1) And the apostle 
Paul convicts our conscience with his penetrating questions: 
“What have you that you did not receive? If then you received it, 
why do you boast as if it were not a gift? (1 Cor. 4, 7) 

There is only one true alternative to the boasting of the flesh, 
the faithful, grateful worship of God. If we choose this alternative 
we shall experience the joy of thanksgiving, as testified in the 
present text: “And you shall worship before the Lord. your God; 
and you shall rejoice in all the good which the Lord your God 
has given to you and to your house.” | 

Only by faithfully worshiping God do we have in what to 
rejoice. “Thou dost show me the path of life; in thy presence there 
is fulness of joy, in thy right hand are pleasures for evermore.” 
(Ps. 16, 11) Any pleasure or delight we may feel depends for its 
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purity, meaning and reality on the presence of the giver of all joy. 
And his presence can only be realized in the act of worship. 

America is the land of matchless opportunity. Never before in 
history has the average common man enjoyed the privileges that 
are his in our beloved country. But what is the meaning of this 
incompatable opportunity? What is it good for? That we may 
eat and drink and make merry? That we may snatch more and 
more leisure time? Extended leisure hours are splendid, but what 
is being done with them? Many feel bored, therefore pick a 
quarrel, drink, gamble. By now it should be obvious that the value 
of all the opportunities we have depends entirely on the use we 
make of them. 

What shall we do with them? Worship God with a grateful 
heart and you will know what to do. If the spirit of thanksgiving 
fills both our working and our leisure hours, our life will be mean- 
ingful and in a profound sense happy. 

Let us examine ourselves. If on the blessed day of Thanksgiving 
one feels depressed, confused in his conscience, unsatisfied with 
the lot accorded to him; if as a nation we are apprehensive of eco- 
nomic recession and perturbed at the shattering of our belief in 
our technical and military superiority—that’s all due to the lack 
of one thing: true gratitude. 

It is not now necessary to enumerate the countless Divine bene- 
fits toward us as individuals and as a nation. In order to be thank- 
ful one should not have to strain his memory. This is a Christian 
Church. All the gifts of God we enjoy are summed up, made real 
and conveyed to us in the supreme gift of his Son. Our consciences 
are being purified, our hearts are being renewed by the greatest 
and mightiest of all deeds of Divine deliverance: the death and 
resurrection of Christ. For what God has done for us and our 
country we can be truly grateful only “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” The more we make of Christ, the more thankful we are 
to him, the greater we make America, the country God has given 
us that we may as free men and women worship him, obey him, 
have fellowship with him and one another and thus fulfill our 
spiritual destiny. 
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LET US PRAY: 


We thank thee, O Father, for our country and we ask thee, out 
of thy sheer mercy to keep watch over it throughout the year. 
May thy grace which thou hast richly bestowed upon us through 
Jesus Christ our Savior make us and all thy children more obe- 
dient to thy will so that through our witness and service righteous- 
ness may thrive and hope be kindled in our own nation and in 
all nations. Amen. 
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